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THE MOROCCO SCARE, 


BY WALTER B. HARRIS, 


TanoiER, June 5, 1900. 

IN returning recently to Tan- 
gier from a visit to the southern 
capital of Morocco, where the 
Sultan and his court were in 
residence, the writer was not a 
little surprised to find awaiting 
him a large batch of news- 
paper cuttings, culled from 
journals of every shade of politi- 
cal opinion, one and all harping 
upon the opening of the Morocco 
Question, the intended conquest 
of the Moorish Empire by 
the French, and the internal 
struggles which were taking 
place in the interior of the 
country. The writer’s surprise 
was the greater in that he 
imagined that the French ob- 
jective, the occupation of a few 
oases, valueless in themselves, 
over which the Sultan had 
never held active jurisdiction, 
was so natural and comprehen- 
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sible as to cause little or no ap- 
prehension in England ; while 
as to the rumoured internal 
troubles, the very tribes among 
which they were supposed to be 
occurring were busily engaged 
in gathering in their harvest. 
But still more thrilling news 
was to follow, and we read now 
of the proclamation of a 
“holy war” in the North-West 
Sahara, and of the general 
collapse of Morocco. 

Most of us will be able to 
call to mind having listened to 
all this more than once before, 
and the probabilities are that 
we shall listen to it many times 
again before the actual end of 
the Moorish Empire arrives, or 
even approaches. Still recent 
events are worthy of some men- 
tion, if only to point out how 
grossly exaggerated have been 
the cries of “‘ Wolf!” 
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Briefly, the French have not 
invaded Morocco; the country 
is not disturbed ; a “holy war” 
has not been proclaimed ; and, 
as far as the mind of mortal 
man can perceive, Morocco is 

_not going to collapse. In dis- 
cussing the subject with a 
highly educated and influential 
Hebrew resident of Tangier, 
the conversation turned upon 


the future, and he narrated an- 


anecdote very much to the 
point. In the fervour of his 
religion when a child, he used 
to be continually asking his 
old grandmother when the 
promised Messiah was to be 
looked for. Her answer was 
alwaysthesame. “ Don’t worry 
about that, my boy,” she would 
say. “Every one of us has 
been asking that question for 
hundreds and hundreds of years, 
and have all died disappointed. 
I have no doubt you will do 
the same.” The old lady’s 
common-sense rejoinder applies 
equally well to Morocco. Gen- 
erations have awaited its col- 
lapse— and died disappointed. 
Periodical scares have filled 
column after column of the 
press with the Morocco Ques- 
tion for decades past; and 
within the last few years, at 
almost regular intervals, Tan- 
gier has been besieged by cor- 
respondents, awaiting daily the 
explosion, only to leave a tew 
weeks later disappointed and 
crestfallen, but not without 
having mastered, entirely to 
their own satisfaction, the 
Morocco Question, and having 
discovered and aired in public 
the only possible remedies and 
results. The writer himself has 
more than once, in the days 
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when he was not so well ac- 
quainted with the country as 
he is at present, predicted its 
speedy downfall; but a more 
prolonged residence amongst 
the Moors has instilled him 
to-day with a little of their 
conscience - easing doctrine of 
predestination, and he, like the 
native, is content to say, “It is 
written in the book of Fate.” 

But though the existing state 
of alarm and anxiety is unnec- 
essary, Morocco has been pass- 
ing through a crisis which 
might have upset the equilib- 
rium of another country, but 
through which the decaying 
empire has passed without the 
faintest sign of giving way. 
And it is with this crisis that 
we have to deal here. 

As late as December last the 
normal state of misgovernment 
and oppression was running 
its usual course, and the at- 
mosphere seemed unclouded. 
The European Powers had no 
reason to fear its collapse; and 
the native officials looked for- 
ward to no interference, ex- 
ternal or internal, with the 
diligent service of their religion 
and the still more diligent prac- 
tice of extortion. The trouble 
arose in the East—so many 
troubles do!—and rumours 
reached the Moorish Court 
that the French were ad- 
vancing upon Tuat, a series 
of large oases situated in the 
Sahara due south of Algeria, 
and separated from Morocco 
by vast distances of sandy 
wastes. The Moorish Sultans 
have never been able to hold 
more than a nominal authority 
in those districts, which lay, 
politically and geographically, 
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well within the sphere of 
French influence. The oases 
were worthless to Morocco— 
all territory from which money 
cannot be squeezed is worthless 
in their eyes—and dangerous 
to the French, for from their 
security raids were made upon 
the caravans passing to the 
south from Algeria. The tract 
of land in question lay in the 


direct route of the proposed 


trans-Saharan railway, and 
proved an obstacle in its ex- 
tension in the direction of 
Timbuctu and Senegal. Num- 


al _ erous complaints of raids upon 


caravans had from time to 
> _ time been addressed to the 
"> Sultan, but no redress was 
' forthcoming, for even the 


~~ Moorish Government acknow- 
"~ ledged that their authority 
' was nil; while the great dis- 


tances that separated the oases 
from’ the capitals of Morocco, 
and the dangerous and water- 
less extent of desert that had 
to be traversed in order to 
reach them, prevented an at- 
tempt on the part of the Sul- 
tan’s authorities to bring the 
delinquents to book. 

It must not be thought that 
the French ever acknowledged 
the Sultan’s proprietary rights 
over Tuat. The question had 
always been a pending one, 
upon the discussion of which 
the French Government had 
now and again commenced to 
enter. But the necessity of 
occupation has only lately been 
forced upon them, when the 
progress of their Saharan rail- 
way southwards seemed likely 
to be barred by the turbulent 
and ungoverned tribes which 
inhabit Tuat. There is no 
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doubt to whom the oases ought 
to belong, and it is _prepos- 
terous that any one should be 
found in Europe to the 
claims of the Sultan. In every 
way they are part and parcel 
of the hinterland of Algeria. 
No other country in the world 
but France can lay the least 
claim to even a commercial 
interest in these remote and 
poverty-stricken districts, where, 
now that the French have occu- 
pied them, law and order will 
be introduced, and the welfare 
of the inhabitants greatly im- 
proved. When one knows how 
beneficial the French rule has 
been in other parts of the 
Sahara, and how under their 
system of artesian wells and 
irrigation enormous sandy 
wastes have been rendered fer- 
tile and the inhabitants pros- 
perous, one cannot. help feeling 
that it is a cause of congratula- 
tion that Tuat has fallen into 
their hands. The integrity of 
Morocco has not been threat- 
ened ; France has only occupied 
what ought by every possible 
right to have been hers years 
ago; and until the integrity of 
the country is in danger, ‘it 
would be more fitting to keep 
silence. That the occupation of 
a few fever-stricken and worth- 
less oases in the centre of the 
Sahara desert should disturb 
the peace of every newspaper in 
England savours of an ex- 
hibition of that international 
jealousy with which we find 
so much fault in others, and 
of which we are not seldom 
guilty ourselves. To those who 
have studied the question and 
know the features of the coun- 
try occupied, and the nature of 
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the population, the presence of 
the French in Tuat is eminently 
satisfactory. It may be argued 
that they have not rested 
content to remain there, but 
have pushed on toward the 
Morocco frontier as far as [gli. 
This is true, but its occupation 
is minimised by the fact that 
Igli is a place of no importance, 
a mere collection of mud huts 
inhabited by an extremely poor 
and dirty population, of which 
the adult males number some 
three hundred. Why then 
should the French have thrown 
a column across the desert to 
occupy a spot where their troops 
are suffering severelyfrom fever. 
The importance of Igli to 
France is this, that the Wad 
Ghir on which the town—if it 
can so be called—is situated is 
the only fertile valley in the 
district, and running almost due 
north and south as it does, it 
forms not only an excellent 
frontier, but would, if neglected, 
be used by the tribes as a base 
from which to make their raids 
on the railway and on passing 
caravans. It is one of the very 
few spots where food and fodder 
could be found for a number of 
horsemen, and as such would 
be a constant danger of a flank 
movement upon their southern 
possessions. The occupation 
by the French gives them per- 
fect security in this direction, 
as on the Morocco side Igli is 
bounded by a large extent of 
desert, from which it would be 
extremely difficult for the ma- 
rauding tribes to engage in pil- 
lage and highway robbery. The 
nearest large oasis to Igli on 
the west is Tafilet, distant 
nearly two hundred miles. 
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The argument, which has 
been freely used in England, 
that Igli is only a step towards 
the conquest of Morocco, is 
absurd. When the French at 
some time in the future under- 
take the invasion of the country 
they are not likely to choose a 
route that will take them 
hundreds of miles out of their 
way, and necessitate armies 
passing over enormous tracts 
of waterless desert and through 
fever-stricken oases, when 
farther north a dozen caravan 
roads across fertile country lead 
straight from the frontier to 
the capitals of Morocco, It 
must not be forgotten either 
that in the occupation of Igli 
not a shot was fired, and the 
French were welcomed by the 
inhabitants with every appear- 
ance, if not of delight, at least 
of satisfaction, 

What, meanwhile, was the 
position adopted by the Moorish 
Government toward this move 
on the part of France. Various 
letters of expostulation were 
addressed to the French Min- 
ister at Tangier, which met 
with the same measure of 
success as had the attempts of 
a succession of French Ministers 
to enforce the payment by the 
Sultan of moneys due to French 
subjects. Then a private appeal 
to the Powers was resorted to, 
by means of informal communi- 
cations sent to their represent- 
atives at Tangier, in which 
their intervention was asked 
for on the ground of everlasting 
and never-ceasing friendship. 
As tkis friendship has been 
illustrated during the last few 
years by the hurling into dun- 
geons at regular intervals of 
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natives protected by the Powers, 
and by placing every imagin- 
able difficulty in the way of 
European trade and enterprise, 
it is no great wonder that the 
appeal was not warmly re- 
ceived. Italy and Spain alone, 
two Powers whose interests in 
Tuat are absolutely nil, paid 
any real attention to the 
Sultan’s requests. Their policy 
is not difficult tofathom. Spain 
took the part of Morocco with 
an idea of succeeding in ob- 
taining favour at Court and 
obtaining in return the longed- 
for extension of territory at 
Ceuta, and Italy from private 
reasons, connected more with 
her Legation at Tangier than 
with the policy of her Foreign 
ce. 

With the exception of these 
protests, the Moorish Govern- 
ment did nothing to check the 
French advance. The Sultan 
had sent for the principal men 
of the frontier tribes, apparently 
to consult with them as to the 
means to be employed in the 
case of farther aggression. The 
chiefs of the larger tribes, and 
a number of shereefs from 
Tafilet, answered the summons 
and came to the capital. Here 
the Sultan’s hospitality, which 
it would be imagined could 
have been lavish to the men 
on whom the protection of his 
empire depended, took its usual 
parsimonious character, and the 
hundred or two tribal repre- 
sentatives were left practically 
to starve on a mere pittance. 
They had brought with them 
certain sums of money to pur- 
chase arms from the Moorish 
Government with which to pro- 
tect their families and their 
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lands. The agents of the 
Grand Vizier gladly relieved 
them of the cash, but no rifles 
were forthcoming ; and in order 
to sustain life many of these 
men had to sell their horses, and 
eventually return on foot. In 
what was apparently an hour 
of danger the officials at the 
Moorish Court thought of 
nothing but their pockets, and 
left the protection of the in- 
tegrity of their empire to the 
European Powers. Morocco 
deserved to have fallen, but 
the good luck which guards the 
crumbling old structure did not 
desert her, for the French pro- 
ceeded no farther than Igli. 
Had they chosen to do so, the 
action of the Sultan and his 
Government would have proved 
most advantageous to them, for 
in all probability the treatment 
that the tribal delegates had 
received at the capital from the 
Commander of the Faithful 
would have tempted them to 
passively follow the example of 
their relatives at Igli, and allow 
the French to advance without 
molestation. Such, indeed, was 
the fate that the Government 
of Morocco deserved. 

The Sultan determined to 
make one more appeal to 
Europe, and accordingly de- 
spatched to Tangier a special 
envoy, Kaid M’nihi, who had 
on one occasion occupied the 
unprofitable post of Governor 
of Igli. His mission failed, for, 
before he was able to act upon 
his instructions, he died from 
the effects of falling asleep in a 
room where a brazier of char- 
coal was burning. Whether 
the Government will despatch 
another envoy in his place is 
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doubtful: it is more than prob- 
able that they will allow the 
matter to drop, and make 
no more attempts to protest 
against the occupation by 
France of territory which 
Morocco pretended to claim as 
her own, but which the French 
had every right to consider as 
theirs. 

While the Eastern frontier 
was causing no little anxiety 
at the Moorish Court, all 
official business was suddenly 
brought to a standstill by the 
illness and death of the Grand 
Vizier. Sid Ahmed ben Musa, 
who occupied the post for six 
years, with so much advantage 
to himself and so little to the 
world in general, was himself 
the son of a Grand Vizier, and 
during the latter part of the 
reign of Mulai el Hassen, the 
late Sultan, he was Hajib, or 
chamberlain. It was owin 
to him that the late Sultan’s 
death was so skilfully con- 
cealed for two days; and it 
was he who caused the corpse 
to be borne along with all the 
honours of a living Sultan in 
the royal palanquin, in order 
that he might forestall his 
rivals and seat the young 
Abdul Aziz, the present Sultan, 
on the throne before the world 
in general knew that Mulai el 
Hassen was dead. It was he, 
too, who a couple of months 
later, at Mequinez, by a coup 
d@état, arrested the Grand 
Vizier and Minister of War, 
and threw them into dungeons, 
to usurp their position and 
their power. Nominating him- 
self Grand Vizier, he filled the 
other high posts at Court—it 
was easy for him to arrange 
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that they should be vacant 
—with members of his own 
family and followers, and, until 
his death on May 13 last, 
he held absolute authority in 
the country, the young Sultan 
being a mere puppet in his 
hands. 

The extortions and rapacity 
of Sid Ahmed had rendered 
him universally detested, and 
it seemed more than probable 
that on his decease the rabble, 
downtrodden by his inordinate 
pride and avarice, might turn 
and avenge themselves upon 
his friends and his property. 
But such was not the case, 
and no disturbances ensued, 
when, after a struggle against 
death that illustrated his en- 
ormous will-power and tenacity 
of life, and astonished the three 
European doctors who attended 
him, he succumbed to the com- 
plicated results of an attack of 
influenza, to the general satis- 
faction of the inhabitants of 
Morocco. 

It is nearly always the 
unexpected that happens in 
Morocco, and the Vizier’s death 
was received by the people with 
perfect calm, though his demise 
must mean a great change to 
them. To those who knew the 
inner workings of the Moorish 
Court, the succeeding man- 
ceuvres of the various political 
parties were interesting enough. 
So jealous had been Sid Ahmed 
during his lifetime of the possi- 
bility of interference with his 
prerogatives, that he had ex- 
cluded from the Moorish Court 
the very men who by birth and 
station had the most right to be 
there—namely, the relations of 
the young Sultan. Mulai Mo- 
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hammed, the Sultan’s brother, 
accused of high treason at the 
time of Mulai Abdul Aziz’s 
accession, has long lain a 
prisoner in the recesses of the 
palace. But against most of 
his Majesty’s relations no 
possible charge could be brought; 
yet the Grand Vizier found 
means of rendering their high 
positions of no avail to them by 
stopping their civil lists, and 
by preventing their ever being 
received by the Sultan, and 
possibly thus obtaining an 
opportunity of airing their 
grievances. Mulai Abdul Aziz 
is said, and no doubt truly, 
never to have granted an inter- 
view to any one at which the 
Grand Vizier was not present, 
whereas in the days of his 
father it was a common custom 
of the Sultan to see both 
natives and Europeans quite 
alone. 

The Vizier’s death restored 
to some extent to the Sultan’s 
relatives their rightful position 
at Court, and the writer noticed 
that at the public reception of 
Sefior Ojeda, the Spanish 
Minister, by his Majesty in 
May last, ke was accompanied 
by members of the Shereefian 
family, who would never have 
ventured thus to assume their 
rightful position had they not 
been assured that the Vizier, 
who lay upon his deathbed, 
was certain to die. Had he by 
any miracle recovered, these 
relations of the Sultan would 
have paid for their rashness by 
some act of cruelty on his part. 
But his death followed only a 
few days later, to release from 
enforced seclusion one or two 
of the most able men in the 
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kingdom, amongst them the 
Sultan’s uncle, Mulai el Amin, 
and his relative Sid Mohammed 
el Marani. The latter is es- 
pecially a man of undoubted 
ability and of most gentle 
manner, an ideal Moslem of 
the old school. The advice of 
these men—and it is to be hoped 
that the young Sultan will 
avail himself of it—cannot fail 
to act for the benefit of the 
country. ; 

The Vizier’s death occurred 
on Sunday, May 13, and, as 
is the custom in the country, 
he was buried the same after- 
noon, the Sultan attending the 
funeral. There is no doubt 
that Mulai Abdul Aziz owed 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sid 
Ahmed, who had not only 
placed him upon the throne, 
but succeeded in keeping him 
there through - the first few 
years of his reign, when dis- 
turbance and revolt were rife. 
But his Maiesty’s eyes were to 
be opened as to the manner 
in which his Vizier had ful- 
filled his trust. 

It is a custom in Morocco 
that all the property of an 
official reverts at death to the 
Crown. The logic which leads 
to such a result is simple, for 
the Government argues that 
all fortunes thus accumulated 
consist of moneys illegally 
retained by the authorities, 
A governor when appointed is 
ooceltiy possessed of no con- 
siderable fortune: when he 
dies he may be a millionaire. 
Whence came his wealth? 
Squeezed most certainly from 
the tribes under his authority, 
and therefore amassed only by 
the prerogatives of the position 
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that in the cooupation of iat 
not a shot was fired, and the 
French were welcomed by the 
inhabitants with every appear- 
ance, if not of delight, at least 
of satisfaction, 

What, meanwhile, was the 
position adopted by the Moorish 
Government toward this move 
on the part of France. Various 
letters of expostulation were 
addressed to the French Min- 
ister at Tangier, which met 
with the same measure of 
success as had the attempts of 
a succession of French Ministers 
to enforce the payment by the 
Sultan of moneys due to French 
subjects. Then a private appeal 
to the Powers was resorted to, 
by means of informal communi- 
cations sent to their represent- 
atives at Tangier, in which 
their intervention was asked 
for on the ground of everlasting 
and never-ceasing friendship. 
As this friendship has been 
illustrated during the last few 
years by the hurling into dun- 
geons at regular intervals of 
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Sultan’s requests. Their policy 
is not difficult to fathom. Spain 
took the part of Morocco with 
an idea of succeeding in ob- 
taining favour at Court and 
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for extension of territory at 
Ceuta, and Italy from private 
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her Legation at Tangier than 
with the policy of her Foreign 
ce. 

With the exception of these 
protests, the Moorish CGovern- 
ment did nothing to check the 
French advance. The Sultan 
had sent for the principal men 
of the frontier tribes, apparently 
to consult with them as to the 
means to be employed in the 
case of farther aggression. The 
chiefs of the larger tribes, and 
a number of shereefs from 
Tafilet, answered the summons 
and came to the capital. Here 
the Sultan’s hospitality, which 
it would be imagined could 
have been lavish to the men 
on whom the protection of his 
empire depended, took its usual 
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undred or two tribal repre- 
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to starve on a mere pittance. 
They had brought with them 
certain sums of money to pur- 
chase arms from the Moorish 
Government with which to pro- 
tect their families and their 
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Moorish Court thought of 
nothing but their pockets, and 
left the protection of the in- 
tegrity of their empire to the 
European Powers. Morocco 
deserved to have fallen, but 
the good luck which guards the 
crumbling old structure did not 
desert her, for the French pro- 
ceeded no farther than Igli. 
Had they chosen to do so, the 
action the Sultan and his 
Government would have proved 
most advan to them, for 
in all bility the treatment 
that the tribal tes had 
received at the capital from the 
Commander of the Faithful 
would have tempted them to 
passively follow the example of 
their relatives at Igli, and allow 
the French to advance without 
molestation. Such, indeed, was 
the fate that the Government 
of Morocco deserved. 

The Sultan determined to 
make one more appeal to 
Europe, and accordingly de- 
spatched to Tangier a special 
envoy, Kaid M’nihi, who had 
on one occasion occupied the 
unprofitable post of Governor 
of Igli. His mission failed, for, 
before he was able to act upon 
his instructions, he died from 
the effects of falling asleep in a 
room where a brazier of char- 
coal was burning. Whether 
the Government will despatch 
another envoy in his place is 
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doubtful : it is more than prob- 
able that they will allow the 
matter to drop, and make 
no more attempts to protest 
against the occupation by 
France of territory which 
Morocco pretended to claim as 
her own, but which the French 
had every right to consider as 
theirs. 

While the Eastern frontier 
was causing no little anxiety 
at the Moorish Court, all 
official business was suddenly 
brought to a standstill by the 
illness and death of the Grand 
Vizier. Sid Ahmed ben Musa, 
who occupied the post for six 
years, with so much advantage 
to himself and so little to the 
world in general, was himself 
the son of a Grand Vizier, and 
during the latter part of the 
reign of Mulai el Hassen, the 
late Sultan, he was Hajib, or 
chamberlain. It was owing 
to him that the late Sultan’s 
death was so skilfully con- 
cealed for two days; and it 
was he who caused the corpse 
to be borne along with all the 
honours of a living Sultan in 
the royal palanquin, in order 
that he might forestall his 
rivals and seat the young 
Abdul Aziz, the present Sultan, 
on the throne before the world 
in general knew that Mulai el 
Hassen was dead. It was he, 
too, who a couple of months 
later, at Mequinez, by a coup 
@état, arrested the Grand 
Vizier and Minister of War, 
and threw them into dungeons, 
to usurp their position and 
their power. Nominating him- 
self Grand Vizier, he filled the 
other high posts at Court—it 
was easy for him to arrange 
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that they should be vacant 
—with members of his own 
family and followers, and, until 
his death on May 13 last, 
he held absolute authority in 
the country, the young Sultan 
being a mere puppet in his 
hands. 

The extortions and rapacity 
of Sid Ahmed had rendered 
him universally detested, and 
it seemed more than probable 
that on his decease the rabble, 
downtrodden by his inordinate 
pride and avarice, might turn 
and avenge themselves upon 
his friends and his property. 
But such was not the case, 
and no disturbances ensued, 
when, after a struggle against 
death that illustrated his en- 
ormous will-power and tenacity 
of life, and astonished the three 
European doctors who attended 
him, he succumbed to the com- 
plicated results of an attack of 
influenza, to the general satis- 
faction of the inhabitants of 


Morocco. 
It is nearly always the 
unexpected that happens in 


Morocco, and the Vizier’s death 
was received by the people with 
perfect calm, though his demise 
must mean a great change to 
them. To those who knew the 
inner workings of the Moorish 
Court, the succeeding man- 
ceuvres of the various political 
parties were interesting enough. 
So jealous had been Sid Ahmed 
during his lifetime of the possi- 
bility of interference with his 
prerogatives, that he had ex- 
cluded from the Moorish Court 
the very men who by birth and 
station had the most right to be 
there—namely, the relations of 
the young Sultan. Mulai Mo- 
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hammed, the Sultan’s brother, 
accused of high treason at the 
time of Mulai Abdul Aziz’s 
accession, has long lain a 
prisoner in the recesses of the 
palace. But against most of 
his Majesty’s relations no 
possible charge could be brought; 
yet the Grand Vizier found 
means of rendering their high 
positions of no avail to them by 
stopping their civil lists, and 
by preventing their ever being 
received by the Sultan, and 
possibly thus obtaining an 
opportunity of airing their 
grievances. Mulai Abdul Aziz 
is said, and no doubt truly, 
never to have granted an inter- 
view to any one at which the 
Grand Vizier was not present, 
whereas in the days of his 
father it was a common custom 
of the Sultan to see both 
natives and Europeans quite 
alone. 

The Vizier’s death restored 
to some extent to the Sultan’s 
relatives their rightful position 
at Court, and the writer noticed 
that at the public reception of 
Sefior Ojeda, the Spanish 
Minister, by his Majesty in 
May last, he was accompanied 
by members of the Shereefian 
family, who would never have 
ventured thus to assume their 
rightful position had they not 
been assured that the Vizier, 
who lay upon his deathbed, 
was certain to die. Had he by 
any miracle recovered, these 
relations of the Sultan would 
have paid for their rashness by 
some act of cruelty on his part. 
But his death followed only a 
few days later, to release from 
enforced seclusion one or two 
of the most able men in the 
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kingdom, amongst them the 
Sultan’s uncle, Mulai el Amin, 
and his relative Sid Mohammed 
el Marani. The latter is es- 
pecially a man of undoubted 
ability and of most gentle 
manner, an ideal Moslem of 
the old school. The advice of 
these men—and it is to be hoped 
that the young Sultan will 
avail himself of it—cannot fail 
to act for the benefit of the 
country. 

The Vizier’s death occurred 
on Sunday, May 13, and, as 
is the custom in the country, 
he was buried the same after- 
noon, the Sultan attending the 
funeral. There is no doubt 
that Mulai Abdul Aziz owed 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sid 
Ahmed, who had not only 
placed him upon the throne, 
but succeeded in keeping him 
there through -the first few 
years of his reign, when dis- 
turbance and revolt were rife. 
But his Majesty’s eyes were to 
be opened as to the manner 
in which his Vizier had ful- 
filled his trust. 

It is a custom in Morocco 
that all the property of an 
official reverts at death to the 
Crown. The logic which leads 
to such a result is simple, for 
the Government argues that 
all fortunes thus accumulated 
consist of moneys illegally 
retained by the authorities. 
A governor when appointed is 
probably possessed of no con- 
siderable fortune: when he 
dies he may be a millionaire. 
Whence came his wealth? 
Squeezed most certainly from 
the tribes under his authority, 
and therefore amassed only by 
the prerogatives of the position 
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in which the Sultan had placed 
him. It has never struck the 
Moorish Government that these 
great fortunes might more hon- 
estly be returned to the people 
from whom they were stolen. 
The result is entire confiscation 
to the Crown, including often 
such private property as the 
Governor may have been pos- 
sessed of before his appoint- 
ment, and not seldom too of the 
property of his relations. When 
the mighty fall in Morocco, the 
crash brings down with them 
their families, even uncles and 
cousins, and all connected with 
them, and it is not seldom that 
the sons of great governors, who 
have been brought up in the 
luxury of slaves and horses and 
retinues of mounted men, have 
to go begging in the streets. 
And so it was the young Abdul 
Aziz was destined to feed his 
eyes upon the Vizier’s gold, for 
the few days succeeding Sid 
Ahmed’s death saw case after 
case and box after box of gold 
coin carried from his residence 
to the Palace. It must have 
been a startling awakening for 
the youth, who had placed 
every confidence in his Vizier, 
and his trust in man must have 
been severely shaken, for the 
great fortune of the Grand 
Vizier, amounting probably to 
two or three millions sterling, 
consisted of moneys that ought 
in the natural course of events 
to have found their way into 
the Imperial treasury. And 
this vast sum Sid Ahmed had 
collected in six years of vizier- 
ship, while he must have ex- 
pended almost a similar amount 
on the vast palaces he erected 
in the various capitals, and the 
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large landed estates that he 
purchased. 

It is as yet too early to ven- 
ture any opinion on the new 
Ministry in Morocco, A new 
broom sweeps clean, it is said, 
but the new Vizier and his as- 
sociates have scarcely begun 
to sweep at all. No doubt 
they are feeling their way 
and measuring the influence of 
their political rivals before at- 
tempting to inaugurate any 
policy. What this policy will 
be it is difficult to guess; but 
this much is certain, that what- 
ever direction it may take it 
will sooner or later be largely 
regulated by the innate ra- 
pacity of those in authority. 
The new men’s names at pres- 
ent convey but little, for all the 
political personages of the Court 
have been hidden. behind the 
one predominant figure of the 
late Vizier. But it is probable 
that the young Sultan, now 
some nineteen or twenty years 
of age, will issue from the se- 
clusion of his palace and assert 
his authority. Up to the pres- 
ent time he has been merely 
a cipher; but the writer, who 
had not seen him previously 
for nearly three years, was 
much struck by the improve- 
ment of his manner and bearing 
during a visit to the capital a 
month or two since. Formerly 
intensely shy and nervous, he 
wore a look almost of stupidity, 
rendered the more unpleasant 
by a pout of the lips. He took 
little or no notice, and paid 
scarcely any attention to dip- 
lomatic or official matters 
which were discussed in his 
presence, seldom if ever speak- 
ing. But his awkwardness has 
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largely disappeared. He has 
grown very considerably in 
stature, and is now a tall 
man, a head above most of his 
officials. He walks and rides 
well, and takes notice of all 
that is passing, and apparently 
engages his surrounding officials 
in conversation. In fact he has 
begun to give some promise 
of likeness to his father, who 
was the most competent and 
the most charming man who 
has held the Moorish throne. 
No more popular move could 
be made than for his Majesty 
to take the supreme direction 
of his own affairs, and govern 
his country himself. 

On the whole, there seems to 
be a strong impression amongst 
the natives of all classes that 
things are improving. But not 
much credence can be placed 
in such reports. When Sid 
Ahmed carried out his coup 
@ état and thrust his rivals into 
dungeons, the Moors said that 
at last a good time was coming ; 
but after six years of the new 
man’s oppression they looked 
back upon the old régime with 
sincere regrets: and so it may 
be again. A slight alleviation 
of taxation at first, and small 
attempts to introduce a little 
justice into the general policy 
of “squeeze,” and then, when 
the new Ministry is assured of 
its position, the old corruption 
will set in and things be as 
bad as ever they were, or worse. 
The state of affairs is hopeless 
—the doctors abandoned hope 
long ago; but the patient 
doesn’t die. 

The attitude that the new 
Ministry will adopt towards 
Europeans will be gathered 
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from the success that attends 
the Spanish embassy now at 
the capital. Sefior Ojeda had 
the misfortune to arrive at 
Court just as the Grand Vizier 
fell ill, and in the resulting con- 
fusion he was kept for a con- 
siderable time without even 
obtaining a public audience 
with the Sultan and presenting 
his credentials. Nor would he 
have obtained even this civility 
had he not, after a fortnight’s 
delay, informed the acting 
Foreign Minister that he had 
been sent as Envoy of the 
Spanish King and Government 
to the Sultan and Government 


‘ of Morocco, and as such insisted 


on being properly received. He 
added, that unless the ordinary 
formalities of his reception were 
immediately complied with, he 
would leave the capital and 
return to Spain, informing his 
Government that, owing to the 
illness of the Grand Vizier, 
neither Sultan nor Government 
existed in Morocco. 

It was only after this for- 
cible but just protest that he 
was able to obtain the most or- 
dinary civility on the part of 
the Court officials. But further 
delays were to ensue, and until 
the Grand Vizier died no discus- 
sion of political or diplomatic 
questions took place. The prin- 
cipal object of Senor Ojeda’s 
embassy are concessions in two 
parts of Morocco, or, failing 
both, to obtain one and ex- — 
change it for a second. By a 
succession of treaties, including 
those of 1860 and that of Mar- 
tinez Campos, concluded only a 
few years back, the rights of 
Spain have been recognised to 
a seaport—a fishing-station it 
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is termed —on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, in or near the 
Sus district. That Spain once 
occupied such a spot there is 
little doubt, and it is said that 
somewhere on that dreary des- 
ert coast there are still to be 
seen the ruins of the houses of 
Santa Cruz de Mar Pequeiia. 
Wherever the port may have 
been, its whereabouts are now 
extremely vague, and Seiior 
Ojeda wishes to settle with the 
Moorish Government the exact 
position of the place, with an 
idea of its reoccupation by 
Spain, or more probably of its 
exchange for the other conces- 
sion that he is desirous of ob- 
taining. The Moorish Govern- 
ment is not likely to assist him 
in either case, and Santa Cruz 
having been thoroughly lost, it 
is certain that the Sultan will 
do his best to prevent its being 
found again, and even if its 
position is discovered, the usual 
procrastination will come into 
play, and Spain be prevented 
from taking possession unless 
she is prepared to do so by 
force. The second concession 
is to Spain a more important 
one, the inclusion in the terri- 
tory of Ceuta of a bay and an- 
chorage, and the opening of 
Ceuta itself as a port for trade. 
A distinct advantage to Spain 
would be the extent of territory, 
including Bensus Bay ; but what 
she can hope to gain by the 
founding of a Moorish custom- 
house in Ceuta and the opening 
up of trade there, it is difficult 
even to surmise. Surrounded 
on all sides by most difficult 
mountains, which arecrossed only 
by tracks that lead almost no- 
where, it seems incredible that 
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Spain believes that she could 
compete with the Moorish ports. 
The only large town in the 
vicinity of Ceuta is Tetuan, but 
Tetuan is supplied by its own 
port, only five miles distant, 
while the cities of Central 
Morocco are infinitely nearer 
the ports of Tangier, Laraiche, 
and Rabat. The tribes inhabit- 
ing the country which surrounds 
Ceuta are living in abject 
poverty, while apart from these 
disabilities every bale of goods 
introduced would have to be 
twice taxed, by the Spanish 
and Moorish custom - houses, 
whereas elsewhere there is only 
the Moorish duty to pay. The 
very fact of the presence of a 
Spanish custom-house would 
deter experienced traders from 
importing goods vid Ceuta, for 
the reputation of such estab- 
lishments is none of the best. 

The influence of Spain in 
Morocco succumbed at the time 
of the American war, and if 
Senior Ojeda obtains even a 
small portion of what he asks, 
he ought to consider himself a 
fortunate man. Morocco has 
no fear of Spain, as she has of 
France and England, while she 
hates every one and everything 
Spanish on account of the con- 
stant troubles occasioned by 
their possessions along the Medi- 
terranean coast. The French, 
no doubt in revenge for Spain’s 
attitude in regard to Tuat, are 
by no means supporting Seiior 
Ojeda’s demands, and the prob- 
abilities are that he will return 
to Tangier without having 
gained any but the least im- 
portant points of the questions 
he has gone to Court to settle. 
With regard to the attitude of 
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the other Powers represented in 
Morocco little need be said. 
England and Germany are for 
keeping the status quo, as is no 
doubt France, and any attempt 
to upset it would be looked 
upon very seriously by those 
two Powers. There is no rea- 
son to believe that France 
wants to bring about a crisis 
in Morocco, and Spain has not 
the power to do so even if she 
did wish it. No exterior influ- 
ence, in spite of the unnecessary 
alarm caused by France’s move 
in the Sahara, is at present dis- 
turbing the country to any 
serious extent. With regard to 
internal struggles, we have been 
scared by the English and 
French press with rumours of 
“holy wars.” It is a curious 
fact that whenever a newspaper 
turns its attention to the desert 
it discovers the rudiments of a 
“holy war” as assuredly as it 
does sand. 

But even in North Africa and 
the Sahara the days of “holy 
wars” are waning, and the 
Arab and Berber of the desert 
have discovered that it is more 
profitable to sit at home and 
guard their families, their pro- 
perty, and their flocks and 
herds, than to go and attempt 
to exterminate the Christian, 
especially when the Christian is 
armed with Maxim guns and 
magazine-rifles. Nor do these 
desert people play fair, for those 
who don’t obey the summons 
loot the belongings of those 
who have gone away to fight 
during their absence. Thus it 
was in 1859-1860, when the 
Spaniards were invading Nor- 
thern Morocco, the desert tribes 
who had proclaimed a “ jehad” 
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and were marching toward the 
scene of action were so pillaged 
by their fellow-countrymen and 
co-religionists through whose 
country they were passing, that 
they were obliged to return, 
robbed of all their horses and 
arms, to their homes. Here 
again disappointment awaited 
them, for those who had re- 
mained behind in the desert, 
imagining that their fellow- 
tribesmen could never return, 
had annexed the greater part 
of the absentees’ property, in- 
cluding, in many cases, their 
women folk. That “holy war,” 
at all events, was not altogether 
a success, and it is still too 
fresh in the memory of their 
elders to instil much desire on 
the part of the fighting men to 
undertake another. Asa matter 
of fact, the rumours and reports 
are without foundation. The 
desert tribes of Morocco will be 
careful not to interfere with the 
French as long as they remain 
where they are at present, and 
even if an advance should be 
made—and there is no reason 
to believe that such will be the 
case—it is not improbable that, 
after one attempt at resisiance, 
these tribes will follow the 
example of the Igli people, and 
invite the invaders to occupy 
their country. 

There is little else to be said 
with regard to the present con- 
dition of Morocco, which, on the 
whole, is as satisfactory—or as 
unsatisfactory — as ever, and 
likely to remain so for a con- 
siderable time to come. All 
speculation as to its future is 
useless, for the eventual fate of 
the country will either be de- 
cided at the time of a Euro- 
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pean war, or in a conference of 
the European Powers. In the 
former case it will probably be 
the fortunate country not en- 
gaged in warfare who will take 
advantage of the warring of 
nations to settle the Morocco 
Question as she may please. In 
the latter case there is no know- 
ing what may be decided, for 
should Morocco come before a 
European conference it is certain 
that it would be only one of a 
number of leading questions, 
and would be treated as such— 
that is to say, that any Power 
might resign what rights she 
might think herself entitled to 
in deciding the fate of Morocco 
in exchange for privileges else- 
where, which would eventually 
be likely to prove more bene- 
ficial. Morocco, geographically 
and ethnologically, is an exten- 
sion of the French colony of 
Algeria, and as such France 
certainly has predominating 
rights. Provided neutrality of 
the Straits of Gibraltar was 
strictly guaranteed, and a com- 
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mercial treaty which allowed 
of a certain freedom of trade to 
all nations entered upon, there 
is no possible reason why France 
should not possess the country. 
England has no intention of 
taking it, and no object in 
doing so, provided always the 
free passage of our navy and 
merchantmen is not interfered 
with in the Straits. That any 
part of it should fall into the 
hands of Spain, whose Govern- 
ment is not far removed above 
that of Morocco, must be pre- 
vented at any cost. Spain 
certainly could not do much 
in the way of conquest for 
herself, but it is just possible 
that an undue and unnecessary 
jealousy between France and 
England might facilitate her 
taking up a position on the 
Straits. 

But whatever happens, we 
can rest certain of one thing, 
that when the Morocco Crisis 
really does arrive, it will settle 
itself. Till then it is only the 
Morocco Scare. 
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OUR OFFICERS. 


PEOPLE in England have 
watched the operations of the 
war in South Africa with the 
most profound and, as a rule, 
not unintelligent interest. They 
have, upon the whole, exhib- 
ited singular moderation and 
sobriety in the expression of 
the feelings which have been 
aroused, and, when things have 
gone amiss, have refused to be 
led into harsh immediate sen- 
tence upon the soldiers whom 
they have employed in the field 
and the administrators who 
were in office at home. They 
have recognised that a cam- 
paign must have its ups and 
downs, and that circumstances 
may sometimes be too strong 
for the most perfect organisa- 
tion, the best conceived plan 
of action. But although they 
have been content in the mean- 
time to stand the hazard of 
their military condition as it 
is, they have none the less re- 
solved that the whole fighting 
force of the country must be 
revised in many details. They 
have seen that, in all warlike 
essentials, the English empire 
lacksnothing; but that, whether 
from parsimony or from other 
causes, these essentials have not 
hitherto been utilised to the 
utmost extent, and that a cer- 
tain loss of power has been the 
consequence. 

In the organising of our 
“new model” army that is to 
be, a great deal of public at- 
tention will be paid to its 
officering. Now, there is a 
certain school of would-be mili- 
tary critics in England, voicing 


their opinions pretty loudly in 
the press, who say very hard 
things about the gentlemen 
who now hold commissions— 
asserting that they have failed 
to rise to the level of recent 
situations; that they are, as 
a rule, incapable and ignorant 
of their duties; that they are 
more devoted to their amuse- 
ments than to their profession ; 
and it is further thrown in 
their teeth that many supposed 
shortcomings arise from their 
being wealthy and aristocratic. 
Our future military organisers, 
therefore, will very likely be 
noisily pressed to make sweep- 
ing alterations in the methods 
of providing officers for our 
army, and to introduce sump- 
tuary regulations of a most 
stringent description in their 
regimental life. Well, it may 
at once be conceded that our 
system of officering the army 
is not perfect. Nothing in this 
world is so. But, in making 
alterations, it behoves us to 
“gang warily,” lest, in prun- 
ing away what is evil, we 
may deprive ourselves of 
much that is  superlatively 
good. 

It is well to ask ourselves, 
therefore, whether there is not 
a very sufficient answer to each 
of these counts in a general in- 
dictment, whether, as practical 
considerations, any of them 
really have any weight, and 
whether, on the contrary, Eng- 
land ought not to congratulate 
herself on having a class of 
servants who, in general merit, 
have no superiors in any of the 
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world’s military forces. Has 
the body of our officers failed 
us in any detail? Mistakes 
may have been made, mis- 
chances may have occurred, 
and it may even be allowed 
that, on some occasions, there 
have been grievous oversights. 
Is it to be supposed, however, 
that, in an enormous army 
before an enemy, things are 
never to go wrong, that every 
individual who is employed is 
never to show any human weak- 
ness, any human shortcomings ? 
It may be permitted to draw 
an analogy from the accidents 
of another profession which is 
certainly distinguished by its 
extreme care in its work. The 
‘British Medical Journal’ of 
the 28th April tells how, in 
one very serious class of opera- 
tions, it has often happened 
that instruments, sponges, and 
other foreign bodies have been 
by oversight left by the oper- 
ator in the human frame after 
the wound that he has made 
has been closed up,—with what 
grim results the necropsies 
have proved. If it is acknow- 
ledged that surgeons, working 
coolly at an operating - table, 
with presumably every scientific 
advantage and assistance at 
hand, are liable to such ghastly 
mischance, is it to be wondered 
at that the minds of soldiers may 
now and then fail to grasp some 
detail which ought apparently 
to be so important that it cannot 
be passed unnoticed? And the 
circumstances of military over- 
sights are often not sufficiently 
considered. The responsible 
man is probably by no means 
in a normal condition. It is 
more than likely that he is 
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extremely fatigued, worn and 
harassed by want of sleep and 
by long-continued anxiety, short 
of food and drink, besides being 
exposed to the somewhat dis- 
tracting influence of whistling 
bullet and shrieking shell. Truly 
the wonder is, not that mistakes 
are made in action, but that so 
few mistakes are made ; andthe 
critic should remember that his 
own judgment and powers of 
mind might not be very cool 
and acute under similar circum- 
stances. 

But, to come to the definite 
allegations so often brought 
forward, let us begin by seeing 
if there is a want of capacity 
among our officers. Certainly, 
if there is a marked want of 
initial capacity, it does not say 
much for the mental power of 
the educated classes in England. 
All officers have had to pass 
into the army by a competitive 
examination open to the whole 
country, and in late years we 
have seen as many as four hun- 
dred individuals competing for a 
hundred vacancies. The exam- 
ination may not, as some people 
think, have been on the most 
sensible lines; but at any rate 
the passing of it involved con- 
siderable exertion, and could not 
be accomplished by the fool of 
the family. Then, during an 
officer’s whole service, he is con- 
stantly passing through special 
courses of instruction, besides 
performing the ordinary routine 
duties of his profession. He is 
called upon to have at least a 
good working acquaintance with 
signalling, pioneering, and the 
use of explosives, surveying, 
fortification;and, in the mount- 
ed services, veterinary practice. 
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Besides these subjects there are 
many officers who have a very 
practical familiarity with vari- 
ous forms of knowledge. We 
have heard the story how, when 
a troop-train engine broke down 
in the Egyptian desert, to the 
utter discomfiture of the driver, 
a young Guardsman unexpected- 
ly came to the rescue, readjusted 
the machinery, and triumphantly 
drove the engine to its destina- 
tion. There is no lack of thirst 
for knowledge either in her 
Majesty’s army, and the oppor- 
tunities for gaining it are 
eagerly seized. The privilege 
of two years’ severe study at 
the Staff College (whether that 
study is on the best possible 
lines or not is now beside the 
mark) is keenly competed for, 
and many officers yearly qualify 
by voluntary study as inter- 
preters of one or other of 
modern languages. But per- 
haps the most practical proof 
of our officers’ mental power is 
the way in which a very large 
part of the country’s business is 
carried on by men who either 
hold or have held commissions 
in the service. Our imperial 
administration draws upon them 
for consulates, magistracies, 
commissionerships, secretary- 
ships, and residencies. The 
police and prison departments 
hold ex-soldiers as some of their 


best officials, and military titles 
are very common among the 
managers of successful private 
business organisations and 
agencies of all kinds, both at 
home and in the colonies. Sol- 
diers, too, hold no mean place 
in literature, and they must 
have some ability with the pen, 
for, without taking thought of 
the great names of old, it is 
an open secret that each suc- 
cessive occupant of ‘Maga’s’ 
editorial chair has always made 
a point of carefully and espe- 
cially considering any communi- 
cation from a military con- 
tributor, even if previously un- 
known, wide experience having 
taught them that when a 
soldier writes he has generally 
a worthy subject and at least a 
passable style. 

So much for the capacity of 
our officers. Are they then so 
uninstructed and so ignorant of 
their duties that their natural 
capacity has not free scope, and 
may be altogether discounted ? 
Let us begin with the subor- 
dinate leaders, the men of regi- 
ments, battalions, and batteries, 
who play a comparatively minor 
part in the great movements of 
a campaign. Are we to sup- 
pose that they are merely orna- 
mental members of the military 
profession? Is it not the case 
that they and they alone! have 





1 It may be said, ‘‘ What about the 


non-commissioned officers? Have they 


nothing to do with the making of a corps?” No doubt they give most valuable 





assistance, but it is only assistance, not initiative. Non-commissioned officers, 
in these days of short service, are necessarily often very young indeed, and, able 
and devoted to duty as they are, the responsibility of their effective training, 
equally with that of the private soldiers, falls as a constantly recurring duty upon 
the commissioned officers. There are, of course, a certain number of old and 
experienced non-commissioned officers to be found in every corps,-but certainly 
not more than sufficient to give an example to their younger comrades and to fill 
positions of trust involving special routine work. They do not make the corps, 
though they are unquestionably an invaluable part of its strength. 
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formed, trained, and disciplined 
the fighting units to which they 
belong? A regiment, battalion, 
or battery is not a concourse of 
fortuitous atoms. It has not, 
like Topsy, “ growed,” but every 
man, horse, and gun has been 
the object of the minutest and 
most prolonged care. And, 
besides the actual purely mili- 
tary training of the men— 
a matter requiring no little 
patience, perseverance, and apti- 
tude in these days of scientific 
weapons and the cultivation of 
individual intelligence—the reg- 
imental officers must receive 
the fullest credit for the super- 
excellent moral of the various 
corps. Never have British 
soldiers shown themselves in a 
brighter light than in recent 
war; and the coolness, co- 
hesion, discipline, and devotion 
that they have displayed are 
not everyday qualities, but are 
the result of superior personal 
influence exerted over a long 
period of time. It is the 
deep interest, the constant and 
friendly supervision of the offi- 
cers, that have made our soldiers 
what they are. Every com- 
pany or squadron commander, 
every battery leader, has known 
and studied each individual man 
under him, his disposition and 
his peculiarities, and has moulded 
him into the trusty warrior who 
will follow unhesitatingly in 
battle. It must, indeed, be ad- 
mitted that the state of the 
different corps in the British 
army shows that the regi- 
mental officers as a rule not 
only know their work, but do 
their work in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
It may be said, and partially 
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admitted, that the teaching has 
been to some extent on wrong 
lines ; but it is to be remembered 
that Great Britain has been the 
first among nations to wage 
war on a large scale under 
modern conditions, that we are 
encountering a completely new 
order of military circumstances, 
and that for tactical purposes 
there have been no precedents 
for guidance. The knowledge 
that our soldiers had previously 
acquired has naturally proved 
to be insufficient, and has had 
to be supplemented by the stern 
training of a novel kind of war. 

Then for the general staff. 
These officers have accomplished 
one of the most marvellous feats 
in military history, and accom- 
plished it too with so little 
friction, so few hitches and 
mistakes, that its merit has not 
made so much impression as it 
deserves. An army of 200,000 
men has been mobilised, em- 
barked, transported 6000 miles 
over seas, then, on landing, 
has been moved many hun- 
dreds of miles in detachments 
to various widely separated 
scenes of operations, and placed 
in front of the enemy, equipped 
in every particular. No men 
have lacked food, ammunition, 
tents, and supplies; organisa- 
tion has been complete. Regi- 
ment after regiment, battalion 
after battalion, battery after 
battery, has moved into order 
of battle with the regularity of 
a Cook’s excursion. And few 
people consider what this means, 
what a mastery of detail is in- 
volved, what unremitting and 
intelligent toil in carrying out 
the logistics of war, what an 
acute appreciation of the value 
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of various sources of supply, of 
the various methods of trans- 
port. The mere drawing up of 
time-bills for railways consist- 
ing of single lines of rails, with 
halting- and feeding - places, 
would have taxed the best 
energies of the most experi- 
enced traffic managers. And 
that this has been done as it 
has been done is the more to be 
admired, because the general 
staff of our army has had few 
or no opportunities of working 
together. Officers have been 
hurriedly gathered from many 
stations, from every variety of 
employment, and told to form 
a great working organisa- 
tion. They were in many 
cases strangers to each other. 
Superiors did not know the 
capacity of inferiors, and in- 
feriors were unacquainted with 
the character and methods of 
superiors. Certainly there must 
have been among all no lack of 
knowledge and capacity, if their 
success has been so complete. 
And be it remembered also that 
they have not been cogs in the 
wheel of a national machine, 
long prepared for a definite 
and well-studied emergency : 
but, through no fault of their 
own, they have had to adapt 
themselves to places in an im- 
provised organisation ; they have 
had to work with materials 
possibly supplied in abundance, 
but supplied often in wrong 
sequence, and not always of 
the most satisfactory descrip- 
tion ; and they have found their 
scene of operations in a country 
practically unknown, where the 
most formidable physical ob- 
stacles were to be encountered. 
It is very likely that even the 
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much-vaunted German general 
staff might, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have been found 
wanting in some details of 
administration and direction. 
The fierce light that beats 
upon an army's generals in 
these days of rapid posts, tele- 
graphic communication, and 
crowds of special correspond- 
ents, has undoubtedly seemed 
to show that- some of our offi- 
cers in important commands 
have not displayed great mas- 
tery of strategy and tactics. 
We must not forget, however, 
that one story is only convincing 
until another is heard, and 
there are a good many other 
stories which have yet to come 
before us when impartial and 
cool history is written, perhaps 
with the effect of very much 
altering our original impressions 
of events. In any case, how- 
ever, why should we be gravely 
disappointed and mortified be- 
cause we find that every gen- 
eral in our service has not 
supreme genius in war? We 
know that it is not every able 
public man who has the capac- 
ity to be a great statesman, 
and one must search through 
many excellent horsemen before 
one can find a first - class 
jockey. A general may well 
be a most admirable lieutenant 
under the eye of a superior, and 
yet be quite unable to act for 
himself. How many of Wel- 
lington’s generals could he 
trust when they were removed 
from his own supervision? and 
how many of Napoleon’s bril- 
liant galaxy of marshals, though 
no men had more experience of 
war, were really competent to 
be anything but pawns in the 
B 
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game played by their great 
master? Let us think of 
Crawford’s operations on the 
Coa, and of Ney’s disaster at 
Dennewitz. If, too, some of 
our officers have apparently 
not done all that could have 
been expected from them, have 
not a very sufficient number 
shown the highest capacity, the 
most marked individual merit, 
both when acting independ- 
ently and when taking a sub- 
ordinate part in a great opera- 
tion? Is there not a long roll 
of men to whom the nation is 
grateful for distinguished and 
successful service? And, truly, 
we may not be far wrong if we 
trace the failures that have 
been commented upon in great 
measure to evil fortune as much 
as to anything else. Before 
giving a man an appointment, 
Napoleon asked, “ Est il heur- 
eux?” He at least recognised 
that fate has more to do with 
success than many people are 
willing to believe. 

The mastery of no profession 
can be gained from books alone, 
and least of all that of a soldier. 
Constant personal practice is 
required, and the habit of pre- 
paration to meet any conting- 
ency. The searching training 
of actual war is the best; but 
this cannot fall to the lot of 
every one before he is called 
upon to lead in battle. We 


know, however, that a very 
good substitute may be found 
in the peace mancuvres of 
troops, as nearly as _ possible 
under war’s conditions. Every 
military nation is convinced of 
this, and yearly exercises its 
legions in an elaborate repre- 
sentation of active service. No 
one can question the enormous 
professional benefit that these 
maneeuvres bring to _ their 
officers and men: skill, endur- 
ance, and ready wit are both 
taught and tested. What has 
England done in this direction 
for her soldiers,—or rather, we 
may say, how much has she 
left undone? Very few of our 
officers, and especially our 
cavalry officers, have had suffi- 
cient opportunity of practising 
or.seeing practised in the field 
the methods of warfare that 
they have been taught in the 
closet.1_ Except in India there 
has never been space and 
liberty of action conceded to 
them, in which they could 
move troops in accordance with 
the exigencies of modern tactics. 
Of course we have had Berk- 
shire manceuvres, Irish man- 
ceuvres, Wiltshire manceuvres, 
&c., besides the regular instruc- 
tional drills in the little cockpit 
at Aldershot. As far as they 
went they were extremely use- 
ful, but how far did they go? 
They occurred but seldom, and 





1 The writer of this paper feels that he must in some sort apologise for the 
appearance of many of his paragraphs, as they are identical in aim and general 
idea with passages in the very able article on ‘‘Surprises in War” contributed 
by Major-General F. S. Russell to the June number of ‘ Maga.’ His excuse must 
be that he was not aware Major-General F. S. Russell was writing on the subject, 
and his paper was in the hands of ‘ Maga’s’ Editor before ‘‘ Surprises in War” 


was published. The subject treated of is, however, so important that iteration — 


of argument may be pardoned in the interests of England’s army. With the 
kind acquiescence, therefore, of the Editor, the writer has decided to allow this 
paper to be printed as it was originally written. 
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comparatively few regiments 
had a chance of taking part in 
them. The concentration of 
troops caused some expenditure, 
and the expense was not easily 
sanctioned. Then the man- 
ceuvre space was terribly con- 
fined. Two problems were 
always present to the minds of 
the officers employed — first, 
how troops were to be used 
according to the exigencies and 
rules of war; and second, how 
their movements were to be 
restricted within the limits of 
the recognised area, and how 
they were to avoid places 
especially tabooed. The second 
problem was indeed often the 
most difficult of solution. In 
every strategic movement, in 
every mimic battle or skirmish, 
there was therefore of necessity 
an immense amount of make- 
believe, and it was nearly al- 
ways impossible to say whether 
an officer had or had not acted 
intelligently as a _ soldier; 
whether he had failed in an 
operation because circumstances 
not purely military were against 
him, or whether any success 
that he claimed might be due 
to manceuvre conditions ham- 
pering his opponent rather than 
to his own strategical or tactical 
dispositions. And what applied 
to the officers applied equally, 
though perhaps in a less degree, 
to the non-commissioned officers 
and men. How, for instance, 
could a small patrol or individ- 
ual scouts do their work really 
well when, if they moved 
through a turnip-field or entered 
a wood, they were at once 
ridden at by an excited umpire, 
who told them that they were 
transgressing some law, not of 
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war but of manceuvre, and that 
they must go elsewhere? Very 
possibly the object which they 
had in view was thus entirely 
and irremediably defeated. 

It is true that there must 
always be difficulties in pre- 
paring sufficiently ample man- 
cuvring grounds in our islands, 
—a dense population, high culti- 
vation, and, above all, and most 
important of all, the presence 
of game. Damages to pro- 
perty and crops could, however, 
almost always be provided for. 
They cannot amount to an im- 
possible sum when the harvest 
is over; but unfortunately the 
season for field-sports is only 
then beginning, and many men 
who have shooting privileges in 
field and covert will not allow 
these privileges to be interfered 
with on any terms. In con- 
nection with this, however, it is 
very much a question whether 
the amount of damage done to 
a shooting by troops passing 
over it once or twice, or even 
discharging a few rounds of 
blank cartridge, is not very 
much overestimated by many 
sportsmen. Pheasants might 
certainly be scattered a little, 
and some might be lost; par- 
tridges would be disturbed, but 
a few days’ quiet and a little 
trouble on the part of keepers 
would bring the pheasants back 
to their homes, and partridges 
would soon settle down again. 
It is probable that, at the end 
of the season, the number of 
head accounted for would not 
be found to be greatly dimin- 
ished because Tommy Atkins 
had had some lessons on the 
shooting-ground. 

A Manceuvre Act has been 
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passed by Parliament, but so 
recently that we have not 
been able to see whether, as 
it stands, it will have so much 
permanent effect or will be 
sufficiently widely applied to 
give, in our next interval of 
peace, to our army at home, 
and especially to our cavalry, 
the opportunities that have 
been hitherto wanting of 
thoroughly training themselves 
in the most important duties 
of their profession. At the 
present time England has only 
herself to thank if, on plunging 
into a serious war, she has 
found that some of her fighting 
men who were trained at home 
have a too meagre uaint- 
ance with the tricks of fence 
that can only be acquired by 
long and assiduous practice. 
The soldiers were ready and 
eager to learn; but, they were 
practically told that their 
wealthy country could not 
afford the expense of concen- 
trating them in armies for 
instruction, and that the pre- 
servation of game was more 
important than training the 
defenders of the lands’ honour 
and interests. They say that 
the old barber - surgeons were 
taught how to let blood by 
puncturing the veins of a 
cabbage - leaf. Suppose the 
teacher had said, “ But I can’t 
afford to give you a cabbage- 
leaf for practice,” there would 
have been small wonder if the 
subsequent attempts at phle- 
botomy had been more dis- 
tinguished for audacity than 
skill And this is precisely 
the line that England has 
taken with regard to the war- 
training of her army. If there 


have been some tactical errors 
in the field, she herself must 
in all justice accept a portion 
of the blame. Further em- 
phasis is given to this point 
by the very evident fact that 
all the duties which officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and 
men could learn and practise 
are most admirably performed. 
They are excellent riders and 
drivers, they are expert with 
their weapons, their discipline 
leaves nothing to be desired, 
and their moral is superb. 
If our army could have the 
facility for making itself as 
familiar with field-duties as 
it is with barrack - drill and 
interior economy, it would be 
as near perfection as is possible. 

It has often been said that 
our officers are more devoted 
to their amusements than to 
their business. Well, this is an 
allegation more easy to make 
than to prove. We think that 
we have shown that the officers 
of the army must do a great 
deal of work,—doing it, too, 
very well; and if work is well 
done, it argues no little devo- 
tion in the worker. It is, 
indeed, impossible for any one 
who does not know the inner 
life of a corps to say whether 
any individual officer is or is 
not devoted to his profession. 
People in all walks of life 
have an aversion to talking 
“shop.” A doctor, a lawyer, 
or a merchant does not, in 
conversation with a casual 
acquaintance or even an inti- 
mate friend, at once open his 
mind about his experiences in 
his vocation. Talk turns upon 
some subject of common inter- 
est, and not unlikely upon the 
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relaxations of life. Because a 
soldier, therefore, does not al- 
ways talk about soldiering, it 
must not be inferred that he 
does not take a deep interest 
in the subject :— 


“The officer is seen well dressed, 
smart, and débonnaire at social gather- 
ings. He takes his place in the 
hunting-field, on the cricket-ground, 
and in other scenes of sport. He 
probably takes a keen interest in the 
occupation of the moment, and says 
little or nothing of his professional 
life to the civilians whom he meets. 
The conclusion is at once arrived at 
that he is a mere butterfly, a man 
with no serious business in life. But 
it is seldom known that the gentle- 
men who are taking things so easil 
in the afternoon have probably al- 
ready done a very good day’s work. 
They have been on foot or in the 
saddle from an hour in the mornin 
when most men of business are stil 
in bed. After a dusty and fatiguing 
parade they have paid their com- 
panies or troops, inspected horses and 
arms, attended at the orderly-room, 
sat on courts-martial or boards, visited 
mess-rooms, taken stock of kits, and 
seen to the qualities of dinners. The 
man who is seen day by day taking a 
determined line across country, or 
thoroughly enjoying himself with rod 
or gun, has just returned from a long 
exile in India or some colony, where 
he has been guarding British interests 
under conditions that only an en- 
thusiast in his career would put up 
with, and very probably to the serious 
detriment of his health and constitu- 
tion. The contingent from the nearest 
barracks, which joins the hunting- 
field or takes its part in some other 
sport, are men who are enjoying a 
holiday ; and, except under very un- 
usual circumstances, holidays are the 
exception and not the rule. It is 
more than likely that such holidays 
are earned by working extra long 
hours on other days, and utilising 
the morning and evening hours of the 
holiday itself to get through neces- 
sary duties.” ! 
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If they are to be healthy- 
minded, men must have some 
amusements. Young men cer- 
tainly should have them, and 
the longer they can keep them 
up as years roll over their heads, 
the better it will be for them. 
And the amusements that our 
officers chiefly seek are eminent- 
ly manly and healthy, demand- 
ing and cultivating mental and 
physical powers of a high order. 
The sports of the field, and 
polo, cricket, racquets, &c., all 
go to develop qualities of mind 
and body that are priceless in 
war. If anybody would like to 
see it proved to demonstration 
how valuable a military train- 
ing hunting, for example, ought 
to be, let him read ‘Pink and 
Scarlet,’ or ‘Hunting as a 
School for Soldiering,’ by 
Colonel Alderson, one of our 
best officers of mounted infan- 
try, who is now in South Africa 
engaged in his fifth campaign. 
Again, in the most useful little 
handbook that has lately been 
given to the British army— 
‘Aids to Scouting,’ by Colonel 
(now deservedly Major-General) 
Baden-Powell, the hero of the 
hour in England—it will be at 
once seen how many valuable 
lessons the gallant author has 
learned from the big game 
shooting with which he has be- 
guiled his leisure in past years. 
The great Wellington, the ex- 
emplar of all military virtues, 
kept a pack of foxhounds even 
when in the field in the Penin- 
sula, and shot and hunted regu- 
larly till very late in his busy 
and patriotic life. 

There is always a danger, 





1 «* About Soldiers, by a Soldier,” in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for June 1892. 
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doubtless, that the pursuit of 
active games and sport as a 
relaxation may be in some in- 
stances carried almost to excess, 
but this is quite unavoidable. 
The men who have the peculiar 
physical and mental gifts that 
make the most brilliant horse- 
men, shots, or cricketers must 
inevitably be drawn by outside 
circumstances into much prac- 
tice of the pursuits in which 
they are past-masters, and may 
seem to devote a great deal of 
time to them, but “ whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing 
well,” and it is an incontestable 
advantage to have some indi- 
viduals who can establish a 
high standard in any occupa- 
tion worthy of a man. After 
all, it does not follow that these 
individuals, therefore, neglect 
the duties of their profession 
(e.g., there are few better men 
in the hunting-field than Lord 
Roberts ; Colonel Thorneycroft 
is one of the army champion 
racquet-players; Major Poore 
is in the very first class as a 
cricketer ; Captain Campbell, 
9th Lancers, who has distin- 
guished himself in reconnais- 
sance, has twice ridden the 
winner of the Grand Military 
and once of the Grand Na- 
tional), and the great body of 
our officers, though no doubt 
deeply interested in their amuse- 
ments, indulge in them with 
sobriety and moderation. It 
is well worth remembering also, 
when we are considering the 
active amusements which it is 
our pride to think the birth- 
right of every Englishman and 
special factors in the wholesome 


strength of our race, how our 
present enemy has shown us 
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that a free open-air life engaged 
in the primitive pursuits of 
hunting, herding, and agricul- 
ture may be at least as good a 
training for a campaign as much 
poring over text-books of strat- 
egy and tactics, and long ex- 
perience in the theoretical 
handling of armed bodies of 
men. War is the most primi- 
tive of trades, and, given equal 
arms, the warrior whose pre- 
vious life has been most primi- 
tive may not unlikely be the 
best. Our national life is very 
far from primitive, and every- 
thing that makes for the fight- 
ing qualities of primitive man 
in our soldiers should be culti- 
vated rather than denounced. 
Our officers have been de- 
preciatingly called aristocratic 
and wealthy. Even if this was 
the case, is there any reason 
why men of good social position 
and large means should be dis- 
couraged from serving their 
country? They enter the ser- 
vice through a door equally 
open to every one in the 
country, and do not owe their 
commissions to any special 
favour. But men of good birth 
are to be found in all profes- 
sions, and only a very small 
percentage of those whose 
names are in the army list can 
be called wealthy. The large 
majority have only sufficient 
means to meet the necessary 
expenses. And it is a rare 
thing indeed when a young 
man can live in any profession 
upon its emoluments alone. 
The army differs from all other 
professions, in that it gives 
only to a very few of its 
most successful members, and 
that late in life, a competent 
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maintenance. Some means a 
man must have if he is to serve 
his country as a soldier, for he 
has to provide his own uniform, 
horses, equipment, &c., besides 
paying for the regimental band 
and many other items which 
the public little wots of. Each 
change of quarters, for instance, 
costs even single officers £5 or 
£10, and the attendance at a 
camp of exercise causes very 
considerable extra outlay. 
Private means, too, are not 
by any means all selfishly 
spent. Howis it supposed that 
all the clubs and _ benevolent 
institutions for the men, which 
are to be found in every corps, 
are kept up, except from the 
pockets of the officers? The 
necessity for the command of 
some money is not peculiar to 
officers in the regular army. 
There are no yeomanry, militia, 
or volunteer regiments in which 
@ man can serve as an officer 
without finding that he has to 
pay largely for the privilege, 
even after he thinks he has 
balanced his military budget. 
Few regiments in the reserve 
forces would continue long to 
exist in peace-time if it was 
not for the expenditure of the 
officers. 

Wealth is certainly not a 
common feature of the army ; 
but of those men who do 
possess an ample income, may 
it not be said that it is very 
much to their credit that they, 
with every temptation to in- 
dulgence, should “scorn delights 
and live laborious days ” in their 
country’s service. It is very 


well known that some of the 
hardest-working and most en- 
thusiastic soldiers in the army 
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are men whose private means 
would enable them to live a 
luxurious independent existence 
untrammelled by any calls of 
duty, and it is obvious of how 
great an advantage to the 
service is the presence of such 
men in its ranks. The word 
luxurious reminds one of another 
piece of claptrap that is very 
freely made use of. The luxury 
of regimental life is often con- 
demned. Now, a man who lives 
in one small and sparely fur- 
nished barrack-room can hardly 
be called a Sybarite in his lodg- 
ing, and any one who lives with 
a good regiment for a week will 
see much more of asceticism 
than dissipation at the mess. 
Public opinion emphatically con- 
demns anything like extrava- 
gance or excess, and the wild 
revelry told of in fiction is 
entirely extinct, if indeed it ever 
really existed. Life nowadays 
is a very serious business both 
in work and play, and few men 
can afford to jeopardise their 
nerve and vigour by over-indul- 
gence of any kind. 

It may be that public enter- 
tainments by officers have in 
recent years been too lavish ; 
but hospitality is a venial fault, 
and easily corrected. And the 
correcting may well be done 
by the British public itself. 
Many people who go to the 
Derby, Ascot, Sandown, or 
other great gatherings, never 
think of taking, as in old days, 
their own refreshments. They 
will say, “Oh, the —th will 
give us luncheon”; and sure 
enough the table of her Ma- 
jesty’s —th is surrounded by 
a crowd of hungry and thirsty 
sorners, most of whom have no 
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kind of connection with the 
regiment, and are only anxious 
to profit greedily by .its open- 
heartedness. If the guests were 
limited to old comrades and 
near relations, there would be 
little talk of the expenses of 
race luncheons. There seems 
to be no reason why, if a man 
in the army has money, he 
should not be allowed to spend 
it as he would be allowed in 
any other profession, as long 
as he does not drag others 
into expense, and as long as 
the general cost of living in 
a corps is confined within 
reasonable limits. It is the 
fact that in most corps, at any 
rate, the obligatory expenditure 
is adapted to the means of poor 
men. 

It is, and has long been, 
evident that there are in some 
regiments, and especially in 
some cavalry regiments, forms 
of expenditure which may well 
be curtailed to the benefit of 
the corps, without in any way 
encroaching upon the reasonable 
independence of individuals ; 
but it is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether a revolutionary change 
in the present system of life 
among our officers would be of 
real benefit to the country, to 
the class of men most con- 
cerned, or to the army itself 
asa whole. If England makes 
up her mind, however, that she 
wants to make the army a pro- 
fession for very poor men, and 
thus necessarily for them alone, 
because men of means would 
be precluded from spending 
their money, she must herself 
begin by undertaking an enor- 
mous annual outlay in increased 
pay and allowances, in provid- 


ing chargers, equipment, and 
many other things with which 
she does not now concern her- 
self. It is very doubtful 
whether even then she would 
succeed, for she can never make 
the army a paying career in 
life such as any other. She 
would only arrive at having 
very expensive servants instead 
of very cheap ones, and would 
she be better served? 

It is, we are inclined to 
think, the truth that the out- 
cry against many matters con- 
nected with the life of our 
officers is the outcome in great 
part of ignorance, and possibly 
in some degree of envy. They 
belong to a proud profession, 
which gives them many social 
advantages, and affords oppor- 
tunities for many pleasures 
which cannot so easily be 
found in civil life, where cam- 
araderie is necessarily lacking. 
But of those who glibly depre- 
cate the privileges that the 
army now gives, how many 
take thought of the medal’s 
reverse -—the long years of 
exile, the not infrequent inter- 
ludes of rough life and hard- 
ship even in peace-time, and 
the chances of want, wounds, 
disease, and death in war, 
—though perhaps the officers 
themselves might say that these 
last chances, gilded as they are 
with honour, are among their 
best prerogatives. 

There is no doubt that the 
Englishmen who now seek for 
commissions are ready to submit 
to any trials, to go through any 
training, to acquire any qualifi- 
cations, that will make them 
efficient and trustworthy ser- 
vants of the State. Let any 
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path of duty be pointed out to 
them and they will follow it. 
But if an overwhelming and 
victorious clamour is raised that 
we must have officers who are 
mere and only professional 
soldiers, who are to have no 
opportunities of widely mixing 
with the world and joining in 
the pursuits of English gentle- 
men, we shall be parlously near 
to being provided with pedants, 
who in their spare moments 
might be thrown back on some- 
thing too much resembling the 
crapulous café-haunting life 
which is often the lot of the 
commissioned ranks in Conti- 
nental armies. 

There is one form of criticism 
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that has never been brought, 
and never can be brought, 
against our officers. No one 
has dared to gainsay their mag- 
nificent pluck, determination, 
and endurance. Could we ever 
find men whom the rank and 
file—and they are pretty good 
critics too—will more willingly 
follow and obey in times of 
difficulty and danger? Our 
experience shows that at any 
rate our soldiers are led in a 
manner that inspires confidence. 
Much must therefore be said in 
favour of our present system of 
officering our army, which gives 
us the services of men so gallant, 
so devoted, so chivalrous, and so 
little of carpet-knights. 
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A VILLAGE IN THE VAL DOR. 


BY MRS P. G. HAMERTON. 


PERHAPS the Val d’Or, like 
the Céte d’Or, owes its alluring 
name to the golden grapes of 
world renown which yield the 
famous Burgundy wine, and 
perhaps also to the gold brought 
to the pockets of its inhabitants 
by these same grapes — both 
golden and blue-black ; for the 
quality of the black grapes is 
equal to that of the white ones, 
and they are more extensively 
cultivated. 

The village I am about to 
describe is Le Bourgneuf. On 
the other side of the Val d’Or 
is another village— Mercurey ; 
and the two are separated by 
a small river called by the 
inhabitants “la riviére du 
Bourgneuf” whose real name, 
however, is l’Entonnoir. The 
source is above Charrecey at 
a little distance, and after a 
short run it dashes into a 
precipice and disappears under 
the hill, to come to the light 
again at Mercurey. But this 
reappearance is not admitted 
by the popular mind, as one 
is told that “l’Entonnoir se 
perd sous la montagne.” 

Both villages are surrounded 
by vineyards, which clothe the 
ground almost entirely from 
the valley to the very summits 
of the two steep hills which 
shut them in, and which are 
both crowned by Romanesque 
churches of the ninth century. 
But whilst Le Bourgneuf 
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stretches itself placidly into a 
sort of long street, Mercurey 
scales the hill on its side, and 
scatters its gay-looking houses 
and gardens on the slope, and 
groups them about the old 
church, high above the Val. 
The villages are small, the 
culture of the vines requiring 
only: a limited number of hands, 
and the people generally live 
in their own inherited houses— 
ignoring modern comforts, or 
disdainful of them. In such 
a place it is difficult to get 
lodgings; but I was fortunate 
enough to find an apartment 
to let in the chateau at Mer- 
curey. This chateau Mypont, 
like so many others in France 
after the great Revolution, had 
passed from the nobility to 
the bourgeoisie. One of its 
former owners, whose tomb- 
stone is still to be seen inside 
the church of Mercurey, had 
been Messire Marie-Paisceaud- 
de -Chasselas, Kcuyer du Roy, 
Seigneur de Mercurey. The 
name of this seigneur is most 
curious—obviously a nickname 
—for paisceau is the prop of 
a vine, and chasselas a kind of 
grape, so that the meaning is 
“a prop for grapes.” How the 
Keuyer du Roy, or his family 
before him, came by it, I have 
been unable to ascertain. The 
chateau Mypont now belongs 
to Monsieur L., a vine-grower, 
who has divided the buildings 
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into separate apartments which 
he lets, whilst the grounds are 
devoted to the culture of differ- 
ent kinds of vines, with the 
exception of a vast and de- 
lightful old-fashioned garden, 
a terrace with noble horse- 
chestnut trees, and a meadow 
beyond it. 

I was told that the chateau, 
as it was usually called with- 
out any other denomination, 
dated from the year 1535, and 
had been rebuilt in 1719; but 
there were few remains of in- 
terest, with the exception of 
some delicately carved and gilt 
woodwork, and painted panels 
in the style of Watteau over 
three of the mantelpieces, and 
other paintings in camaieu sur- 
mounting some of the doors. 

As soon as our boxes were 
unpacked we asked our ob- 
liging landlady to advise us 
about a femme de ménage, for 
we knew too well how servants 
resent a change of habits, and 
how ungraciously they refuse to 
adapt themselves to a change of 
circumstances, to have brought 
one with us.) Mme. L. said 
that maid-servants were diffi- 
cult to find in the Val d’Or, 
particularly when the vines 
were in good condition and 
promising, because almost every 
family possesses a vineyard— 
were it only one ouurée 
(which contains 428 square 
métres); and, although the 
digging is never done by 
women, they are required for 
some of the work too delicate 
for the hands of man. In the 
spring, when the vines reach 
a certain height from the 
ground, every plant must be 
fastened to a substantial prop, 
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called paisceau, with  osier- 
twigs which are at once strong 
and yielding; and in the sum- 
mer-time the young shoots, 
sending their tendrils in all 
directions, have to be secured 
delicately with straw to avoid 
bruising them. Women must 
be at hand to do this work 
when the time comes, not only 
in their own vineyards, or in 
those of which their husbands 
are vignerons, but also in 
those of the largest vine- 
growers, whose vigneronnes 
could not achieve it rapidly 
enough. 

However, Mme L. said 
that we could easily find a 
femme de ménage to come and 
stay sufficiently long for our 
wants—provided she were al- 
lowed to go home at meal- 
times, and at night to sleep. 
Girls of the working class 
enjoy a great deal of liberty 
there. They are constantly 
out of doors, know everybody, 
and laugh and joke with every 
passer-by. They often dance 
at night, for it is a custom of 
the place to grant free entrance 
to all the balls which take place 
at the hotel—even to private 
ones, such as those given at a 
wedding - feast. The conse- 
quence is that the idea of 
domestic service, with its re- 
strictions and subordination, is 
hateful to them. So we fol- 
lowed Mme. L.’s advice, and 
arranged with a girl to do our 
work for the time of our stay. 

There remained a difficulty 
about the preparation of meals, 
for our girl Gladie only knew 
how to make soup, and perhaps 
an omelette, or thick pancakes— 
the ordinary food of thevignerons 
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requiring no great culinary 
skill, though it is both good of 
its kind and nourishing. In 
the morning many eat gaudes, 
a porridge made of Indian-corn 
flour mixed with milk, or a 
soupe-maigre with cream, then 
curds, or goat’s cheese, or a 
peculiar kind, home-made, called 
fromage-fort—a well-deserved 
name, for I have never seen a 
woman partake.of it. It is 
made of dried curds and old 
goat’s cheese kept in wood- 
ashes for a year, the two grated 
and mixed together with salt, 
pepper, brandy, and sometimes 
garlic. These ingredients being 
put into an earthen pot, the 
goat’s cheese acts as leaven, and 
fermentation begins. When it 
has subsided, the whole presents 
the appearance of yellowish, 
sticky, strong-smelling, curdled 
cream—far from appetising in 
my opinion, which is not, how- 
ever, that of a great many 
male Burgundians. White wine 
is the general beverage at break- 
fast. For the midday dinner 
there is often salt pork (cured 
at home), boiled with different 
kinds of vegetables—cabbages, 
potatoes, turnips, beans, carrots, 
or peas—the broth being util- 
ised for soup in the evenings. 
As a change, the wives prepare 
occasionally a ragotit-de-mouton, 
sometimes a pot-au-feu for 
Sunday dinner ; and the people 
thereabout being extremely 
sociable, they invite each 
other frequently, and do not 
mind sacrificing ducks, fowls, 
geese, pigeons, or rabbits in 
honour of their guests. Large 
quantities of salads, radishes, 
and fruit are eaten in their 
season, and eggs, milk, curds 


and cream throughout the 
year. 

Mercurey produces vast quan- 
tities of fruits—apples, pears, 
cherries, apricots, almonds, nuts, 
and medlars; but its peaches 
are deservedly renowned. They 
are grown as hardy fruit in the 
vineyards, and receive the sun’s 
rays without shelter of any 
kind: the warm showers of 
thunderstorms (very frequent 
there) wash the dust from their 
velvet coats, whilst the soft 
summer breezes soon dry off all 
moisture, leaving them at last in 
the perfection of their delici- 
ous ripeness and purple-hued 
beauty. These are the edible 
peaches: there is another sort 
called white ones, used for mak- 
ing brandy, but seldom eaten, 
being greatly inferior to the 
red kind. Although both were 
scarce, comparatively speaking, 
the year we came to Mercurey, 
on. account of late frosts, we 
were offered of the best kind as 
much as we could consume at 
a@ very moderate price—seven- 
pence a quarteron (quarter of a 
hundred). Truly they were 
rather small, but delicious 
nevertheless. 

After due reflection, we fan- 
cied that we might get out of 
a difficulty by ordering our 
meals at the hotel, and we 
decided to do so. It was well, 
however, for the hotel-keeper 
that the place did not boast of 
a rival house, for his own was 
kept in the most whimsical 
manner. I had been requested 
to send Gladie there every 
morning to inquire what would 
be the dishes for the day, in 
order to choose from them ; but 
she was often told at 10 A.M. 
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that “they did not know yet 
what there would be”—though 
they had a table d’héte de pen- 
stonnatres at half-past eleven. 
At other times the lady at the 
head of the establishment coolly 
informed the girl that there 
would be “nothing,” the chef 
having to prepare a great repast, 
such as a wedding-breakfast, or 
a corporation dinner, or else be- 
cause he was away ministering 
to wants more exacting than 
our simple ones, and no doubt 
more lucrative. In such cases 
the hételizre complained of 
having enough to do with the 
home- work without anything 
outside of it. It happened 
also several times that we 
waited and waited in vain for 
the appearance of the garcon in 
the courtyard ; then I resolutely 
marched off to the hotel and 
claimed what I had ordered. 
“Had they forgotten us?... 
we were ravenously hungry.” 
“Ah! bien str que non! they 
had not forgotten us, but the 
servants had been busy, till it 
was time for their déjeuner, and 
now our own lunch would be 
sent as soon as theirs was over.” 
And when it came at last it was 
more than an hour late. On 
two or three occasions they 
admitted, without the slightest 
apology, that it had been over- 
looked altogether. It became, 
therefore, necessary to provide 
against these emergencies, and 
as Mme. L. kindly lent us a 
charcoal-stove, with a box for 
fuel, a pair of tongs, and a 
shovel, we were henceforward 
secured against famine. The 
stove was established on the 
landing, before a window; we 
set up a large clean board over 
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and with the help of a few nails 
to hang towels and pans upon, 
we had a perfect camp-kitchen, 
and felt proudly independent of 
forgetful hotel-keepers and lazy 
garcons. 

As I became better ac- 
quainted with the Val d’Oriens, 
I noticed a general pleasant 
expression of satisfaction on 
their countenances, which rather 
surprised me, for, with a few 
exceptions amongst the vine- 
growers and wine - merchants, 
the population is poor in money 
—though not indigent or want- 
ing in the necessaries of life. 
Despite the impoverishment 
resulting from the decay of 
their celeL~ated vineyards, they 
have retained the buoyancy of 
their spirits and a keen enjoy- 
ment of existence. Formerly 
the province of Burgundy 
had been in great prosperity 
owing to the production of its 
renowned wines, and both the 
vine-growers and the vignerons 
had been in the habit of enjoy- 
ing a life of ease and plenty. 
These prosperous conditions no 
doubt made them what they are 
—even now after so much 
trouble and efforts— 
cheerful, light-hearted, sociable, 
and obliging, though they lack 
the pleasant politeness of the 
peasantry. They are proud and 
democratic, and assume towards 
every one a tone of familiarity 
which it is not always easy to 
repress without appearing harsh 
or self-asserting. A little inci- 
dent which I witnessed may be 
given as an illustration: a lady 
of rank, who was driving in her 
carriage on the main road, 
stopped her coachman, and 
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addressing a vigneron at work 
close by, said, “Mon brave 
homme [my good man], what is 
the name of the village on the 
top of this hill?” “Ma brave 
femme, c’est Alluze, pour vous 
servir,” he rejoined with a 
chuckle. 

The vignerons, who represent 
almost exclusively the working 
class here, do not consider 
themselves as servants—in fact 
they are independent. In the 
majority of cases the agreement 
with the vine- growers is the 
following: the vignerons do not 
- receive wages, and one propri- 
etor may have several vignerons, 
according to the extent of his 
vineyards, each man being sup- 
posed to take care of forty, and 
in some cases fifty, owvrées, with 
his wife. He has the use of a 
private cottage, ordinarily com- 
posed of two rooms; either a 
plot of ground for vegetables, 
or else if he, jointly with his 
wife, cultivates the proprietor’s 
kitchen-garden, he has a right 
to provide for the wants of his 
household out of it. The wo- 
man keeps a cow and a pig, 
sometimes fowls, rabbits, and 
pigeons, and is allowed to take 
home the grass and herbage 
weeded from the vineyards, and 
also to grow dwarf beans on 
the outside slopes of the furrows’ 
border - edges. She owes no 
domestic work to the proprietor : 
her sole duty is the fastening of 
the vines. Her husband digs 
the ground, manures it, keeps it 
free from weeds: he has, be- 
sides, to set up the props and 
prune the vines when req 
and lastly, to superintend the 
vintage, of which one-half is his 
remuneration. This scheme has 
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much to recommend it: it is 
fair to both parties. The one 
gives his work, and the other 
provides the ground already 
planted, the necessary manure, 
and the props or railings, ac- 
cording to the manner of culti- 
vation. When railings are 
adopted, it is the new system 
called en bandeaux : the ground 
is ploughed with a special small 
plough between the lines, in- 
stead of being dug up. It is of 
course most probable that the 
working man, who takes his 
half of the proceeds, will do his 
best to make them as large as 
possible by his care and atten- 
tion. 

This scheme answered very 
well so long as the vines re- 
mained healthy and fruitful, 
but when they were succes- 
sively, and then simultaneously, 
attacked by oidium, mildew, 
blackrot, and phylloxera, and 
when the produce steadily 
diminished, the vignerons, and 
even the vine-growers, saw their 
means decreasing so rapidly 
that in the course of a few 
years many of the wealthy 
proprietors, whose fortune was 
entirely invested in their vine- 
yards, were utterly ruined, 
For the vines had to be tended 
all the same, and the vignerons, 
now refusing to run the risk 
of the & moitié system, had to 
be paid wages, so that it be- 
came a great outlay for an 
inadequate return. 

At first it was hoped that 
a remedy having been dis- 
covered against oidium in the 
Bouillie Bordelaise, the vines 
might still be saved. But the 
increasing ravages of the phyl- 
loxera left no alternative—the 
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old stocks must be sacrificed, 


and the exhausted ground 
renovated by appropriate treat- 
ment. Then began the brave 
fight of the people against 
formidable odds: many dared 
not venture it, and had to sell 
their — now valueless — pro- 
perty, as they say, “pour un 
morceau de pain.” Those who 
could manage to live upon a 
greatly diminished income, and 
still go to the necessary ex- 
penses for replanting, proceeded 
in this way: they had a certain 
proportion of their vines (those 
in the worst state) uprooted, 
burned, and the ground ploughed 
over and left to rest for a year. 
Next some kind of fodder— 
such as clover—was sown, and 
when ready to be cut, it was 
dug into the soil as manure 
for two successive years, after 
which young American vines 
(which resist the phylloxera) 
were planted, then grafted 
with choice French ones, and 
carefully tended for five years 
before they could yield any- 
thing worth calling a vintage. 
It might prove tedious were I 
to describe in detail the differ- 
ent processes resorted to for 
ensuring a good result: it is 
enough to say that seven years 
are required for the renovation 
of a vineyard—from the up- 
rooting of the diseased stock 
to the first gathering of a 
vintage. 

I owe these explanations to 
Monsieur L., who showed me 
in his grounds all the stages 
of the new culture ; for besides 
cultivating his vineyards in 
full bearing, he was replant- 
ing and grafting others, and 
selling different kinds of vines, 
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both American and French, 
for stocks and grafts. There 
was in the garden a lofty 
arch of trellis- work covered 
with an American vine, un- 
pruned, to show its vigour 
and beauty. It climbs, when 
unrestrained, almost like the 
Virginia-creeper, and the size 
of its leaves is four times that 
of the French species. It gives 
no fruit—only some tiny green 
berries much smaller than those 
of the ivy: it makes splendid 
bowers. 

As we were passing from one 
vineyard to another, Monsieur | 
L. picked some of the ripest 
grapes for me to taste their 
different flavours. The large 
black berries for vin ordinaire, 
the small ones for bon vin; the 
white used for sparkling Bur- 
gundy ; and a peculiar opaline 
muscat, of which the wine we 
drank habitually was made. 
We bought it from Monsieur 
L. at the price of fivepence 
a bottle, and thought it 
delicious. 

The “Kcole-Communale des 
filles” occupies one of the 
wings of the chateau, and on 
the 15th of August, which in 
Catholic countries is the féte- 
day of the Virgin Mary, and 
of so many females bearing 
her name, we noticed a pro- 
cession of schoolgirls marching 
past our gates in good order. 
There was not the slightest 
difference between their dress 
and that of bourgeois children, 
though their parents were sim- 
ply vignerons. Each of them 
was taking a bouquet of fresh 
flowers to the mistress of the 
school, and the youngest (as I 
learned later) was to offer a 
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very pretty clock as their joint 
present. Shortly afterwards 
Mademoiselle C. (the mistress), 
whom we had met now and 
then in the grounds, graciously 
brought us some of her nose- 
gays, with an invitation to a 
gotter en plein air with her 
pupils, under the horse-chest- 
nuts on the terrace—the pro- 
prietors having kindly allowed 
the use of it for the occasion. 
We accepted, and sat upon 
chairs together with several 
other ladies, whilst the chil- 
dren were ranged upon wooden 
benches, eagerly awaiting the 
beginning of the play—for a 
play was to be acted by the 
more advanced pupils. 

The little actresses were 
dressing in a kiosk, from which 
they soon issued in tasteful 
costumes, and, with great de- 
termination of manner and 
mechanical gestures, went 
through their parts, to the 
delight and admiration—and 
perhaps envy also—of their 
younger schoolfellows. 

The plaudits were loud and 
prolonged, and interrupted only 
by the appearance of two very 
large flat baskets, filled with 
cakes, and a capacious watering- 
can with wine. I wondered at 
the quantity of wine, but soon 
perceived that these little Bur- 
gundians would easily despatch 
it, for they quaffed a tumbler- 
ful with the utmost alacrity, 
and it being a very hot day, 
they were for replenishing it 
pretty often. They showed 
themselves the true descendants 
of parents who never mix wine 
with water, their theory being 
that the juice of the grape 
never does any harm to any 
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one. They have also a humor- 
ous saying which they repeat 
frequently — 


‘¢ Les méchants sont buveurs d’eau, 
C’est bien prouvé par le Déluge.” 


However, I remarked with 
satisfaction that, after the 
first round, Mme L. was 
wisely pouring a _ certain 
quantity of water into the 
can—enough to transform the 
beverage into eau-rougie. But 
it must be avowed that the 
requests for it slackened con- 
siderably from that moment. 

Whatever may be said in 
favour of drinking wine pure 
and in great quantity, I am 
certain of its evil effects on the 
population, for although many 
of the people live to a very 
advanced age, they look worn 
out and decrepit long before 
death, and their limbs — espe- 
cially the legs—are in many 
cases deformed by rheumatism. 
I know that the arduous 
labour in the vineyards, with 
the short-handled spade, bends 
their spine early and unavoid- 
ably; but the distortion of 
arms and legs is certainly the 
result of rheumatism produced 
by a long course of unrestrained 
wine - drinking, by themselves 
and their ancestors. It also 
seems to me that the health 
of children brought up in this 
keen and invigorating air, and 
allowed the freedom of constant 
outdoor exercise, ought to be 
robust—yet it is nothing of the 
sort ; many are thin, pale-faced, 
and far from strong-looking. 
Why is it so, if not owing to 
some hereditary taint? I do 
not mean to imply that all the 
people are drunkards, and all 
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the children unhealthy, for it is 
very seldom indeed that out- 
ward signs of drunkenness are 
perceptible, and one often 
meets with children fresh and 
sound ; but, nevertheless, I feel 
convinced that the consumption 
of wine is excessive in those 
parts, and also that too much 
importance is attached to good 
living generally. It has been 
said to me repeatedly and by 
different persons that they 
would not care to live in Paris, 
because their means would be 
insufficient for the comforts and 
luxuries they were enjoying in 
the Val d’Or, where living is 
cheap. “They would have to 
be sparing of their wines and 
could not afford the same 
qualities: poultry and game, 
as well as wood for fuel, would 
be beyond their possibilities, 
together with many other good 
things to which they were 
accustomed.” It was in vain 
that I tried to oppose to these 
advantages those of a higher 
order so plentifully offered in a 
metropolis, such as museums, 
public libraries, concerts, and 
picture-galleries. The answer 
was that “they did very well 
withoutthem.” Thefactis, they 
have no intellectual wants, no 
desire for culture; their only 
reading is in a daily newspaper 
and an occasional novel, and 
the topics of conversation are 
furnished by politics for men, 
and family matters with gossip 
for women. 

In the Val d’Or no occasion 
for conviviality is neglected, 
even among the bourgeoisie, and 
indeed the inhabitants are so 
hospitably disposed that dinner- 
parties or déjeuners-priés are of 
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frequent occurrence. At such 
festivities the fare is capital 
and the dishes numerous—the 
mattresses-de-maison inheriting 
culinary skill from their 
mothers, and vying with each 
other in the practice of it, 
whilst their husbands take a 
pride in bringing out their best 
wines, which are duly appreci- 
ated. Once we were invited to 
a lunch, which was, as usual, 
very gay and the conversation 
animated—for if there is noth- 
ing exsthetic about the people, 
they are intelligent, talkative, 
and lively. One of the gentle- 
men was insisting on helping 
my mother to a glass of Volney, 
and could not understand why 
she declined such a rare luxury, 
so I had to tell him that my 
mother’s doctor had forbidden 
her wine altogether. “Then,” 
he exclaimed in great surprise, 
“that doctor does not know yet 
that wine is the milk for old 
age.” 

The Val d’Oriens are very 
obliging, and a gracious custom 
of theirs deserves to be men- 
tioned: it is the hospitality 
offered on the occasion of a 
wedding by the residents to the 
guests, even if they be perfect 
strangers, and though they 
themselves are notinvited. At 
Chalon-sur-Saéne, a few kilo- 
metres from Le Bourgneuf, the 
haute - bourgeoisie send their 
private carriages to take wed- 
ding-parties to church and back 
again. I had many tokens of 
this obliging disposition of the 
people in my walks in search 
of new-laid eggs and clotted- 
cream. If Gladie was sent on 
such errands, she generally 
came back empty-handed, for 
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these rarities are bespoken by 
resident families and kept for 
them ; but when I went person- 
ally, the vigneronnes were too 


polite to refuse, though they 
said laughingly, “It’s to oblige 


you, this time, but don’t come 
again.” And whenever I again 
made my appearance I had the 
same reception, and they were 
glad of a chat with me. They 
often put a little sly humour 
in their sayings. One said of a 
delicate kind of vine about her 
door, “‘ Elle géle de peu”; and 
another cheeringly comforted 
me when I had to go away in 
the rain with, “C’est seulement 
des gouttes mal attachées.” 

My excursions in search of 
cream were necessitated by its 
scarcity in the village itself, for 
there are few milch-cows at 
Mercurey or in Le Bourgneuf 
owing to want of pastures. 
They are more generally kept 
on the hill-slopes, where there 
are—here and there—patches of 
grass, besides enclosed meadows. 
These small oases of green grass 
are always far apart, and well 
shaded by the dark and dense 
leafage of far-spreading walnut- 
trees, which, unlike other trees, 
thrive in this dry stony soil, 
and grow to magnificent pro- 
portions. It is curious that 
they should always be found in 
clumps of five or six on the 
same spot. The old women 
who look after the village goats 
always resort with their knit- 
ting to these shady retreats 
during the summer heats. 
They select a flat stone to sit 
upon, and, after laying their 


_ sabots aside, rest their bare feet 


in the velvety soft grass as in 
a cushion, and whilst with 


vigilant eyes they watch the 
dancing and bounding flock, 
the stocking in their hands 
lengthens slowly, but regularly. 
If any of the gamesome kids 
stray out of sight, the little 
brass horn at the waman’s neck 
is sounded, and quickly brings 
back the runaway, jumping 
over shrubs and rocks. It is a 
picturesque sight the coming 
down-hill of these flocks in 
sobered procession when the 
twilight grows dim. They are 
guided by the horns of the 
ragged, old, witch-like women, 
each brandishing the knotty 
staff which now enforces order 
and submission, and now helps 
onwards her stiffened limbs. 

As an amusing.contrast, we 
sometimes watched the return 
of a single cow escorted by its 
master on a bicycle—the slow- 
ness of the animal's pace allow. 
ing its driver to show off his 
skill in a series of remarkable 
curves backwards and forwards. 
For now the bicycle has pene- 
trated to the very heart of .the 
Val d’Or, and may be seen 
tearing along the road, and 
madly careering down the steep 
hilly slopes, ridden even by 
town ladies in knickerbockers 
—whose appearance is sure to 
draw the whole village out of 
doors, as it is quickly signalled 
from house to house as soon as 
detected. Male cyclists do not 
awaken the same _ interest, 
because they are more numer- 
ous, many young men of the 
working class possessing a 
machine of some description, 
whilst no woman, not one, of 
the same class has dared hither- 
to to emulate the male sex in 
this respect. 
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Much less than a lady cyclist 
is required to rouse the curiosity 
of the Bourgneuviennes, which 
is kept keen like an appetite by 
want of food. I was even told 
that it would not do for the doc- 
tor, or for the notary or percep- 
teur, to have their house in the 
main street, because if any one 
happened to call several times, it 
would be spied and talked over 
the place in no time, and the 
most preposterous reasons would 
be imagined and assigned for 
those visits. I was at times 
greatly amused myself by the 
irrepressible impulse which led 
some persons to inspect our 
clothes - basket in the open 
street, on its way from the 
repasseuse. 

One of the most interesting 
events to the village people 
(village I dared not have called 
either Mercurey or Le Bourg- 
neuf within hearing of their 
inhabitants, for whom they are 
villes, just as their narrow lanes 
are rues) is the occasional pass- 
age of troops. It is awaited 
in great excitement, and hailed 
enthusiastically. The setting 
off of the diligence which was 
to take us to Germolles one fine 
morning was delayed by such 
a passage of artillery, and, de- 
spite the early hour, the whole 
population was out lining the 
street on each side from end to 
end, eagerly discussing the 
looks of the soldiers, the condi- 
tion of their horses, the models 
of the guns. They are very 
patriotic and democratic people, 
and were highly gratified by 
the appearance of the regiment. 
I overheard many a proud 
whisper that “If now France 
went to war it would turn out 
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different.” They are perfectly 
satisfied with the Republic, and 
say that “although many things 
might be improved, they had 
never enjoyed such long security 
before, and they would resist 
any attempt at altering the 
form of the Government.” 

I said above that on the 
momentous day of the passage 
of artillery we were to go by 
the diligence to Germolles, a 
village at a distance of four 
kilometres from Le Bourgneuf, 
and of quite a different char- 
acter. It is fresher and more 
green, and the hills about it 
are not without a certain sylvan 
charm, though the trees never 
attain to any great height, nor 
are the woods very extensive ; 
but I had been told that Mont 
Blanc might be seen from the 
highest summit when rain was 
not far off, and I was not to be 
disappointed after climbing up 
to it. For beyond the shining 
and meandering river Sadne, 
beyond the vast, rich, peaceful 
plain, still beyond, and far 
above the blue range of the 
Jura and the fainter Alps, a 
white peak rising clearly de- 
fined against the sky was Mont 
Blanc itself, looking more like 
a cloud than the tremendous 
mass it really is. And the rain 
was certainly not far off: half 
an hour later we were enveloped 
in mist, then in a cold drizzle 
which rendered our descent 
somewhat arduous, the short 
hill--moss having become so 
slippery. 

On my return to the chateau, 
a small group of children, ap- 
parently awestruck, attracted 
my eyes, as I reached the Place. 
They were surrounding a little 
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girl in an agony of childish 
grief. With her apron thrown 
over her head and her face hid- 
den against a wall, she was 
sobbing as if her heart would 
break. I inquired what was 
the matter, but on my approach 
the little crowd decamped hur- 
riedly, as if afraid of being 
made responsible, and I could 
not get the girl to answer me. 
But there was no need of an 
answer: the infantile tragedy 
was made plain by an empty 
greasy cup in the girl’s trem- 
bling hand, and by a yellow 
pool of sticky oil at her feet, 
from which I had to guard my 
skirt as I pulled down her thin 
apron from over her wet face. 
Evidently she was terrified at 
the idea of the punishment 
awaiting her, and when I asked 
how much oil she had spilt, she 
could only gasp out, “ Quatre 
sous.” I forced the quatre sous 
into her clenched hand and 
said, “ Now, run and get some 
more oil, quick!” She raised 
her bewildered eyes to my face, 
understood, and shot like an 
arrow into the next shop, with- 
out a word of thanks, but with 
such an ecstatic expression of 
gratitude that I shall never 
forget it. Such a slight oc- 
currence would not be worth 
mentioning had not the sequel 
confirmed what I have said of 
the independent spirit of the 
Val d’Oriens. 

About a fortnight later we 
were at dinner when Gladie 
came to say that a little girl 
asked to see me: it was the 
girl who had spilt the oil, with 
another cup in one hand, and a 
tiny brother holding the other 
and keeping well in the rear. 
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Her face this time was slily 
conscious and important as she 
drew near and said, ‘“ Madame, 
c’est de la créme toute fraiche 
—de notre vache—que ma mére 
vous envoie”; and after a 
moment of hesitation she added, 
“C’est pour lhuile . . . vous 
savez bien.” Somehow the 
mother had heard, and was un- 
willing to remain under a fan- 
cied obligation. Luckily I hap- 
pened to have some dragées, 
which I divided between sister 
and brother to complete their 
happiness. The cream was 
delicious, and worth at least 
twice what I had given for the 
oil. 

Since the middle of Septem- 
ber we had been eating grapes 
from the treilles of the chateau, 
but they were comparatively 
dear, being of an early and 
superior sort: we gave five- 
pence a pound for them, or 
twice the usual price. The 
incessant rains delayed the 
ripening, and I began to fear 
that I should have to leave 
before the vintage, which I[ 
longed to see once more in re- 
membrance of my youthful 
days. And besides, Mons. L. 
had promised to show me and 
to explain all the processes of 
vinification, when the time 
came: how vexatious it would 
be to lose such an opportunity ! 
Formerly women could not 
enter a pressoir, the grapes in 
the vats being crushed by naked 
men, who trampled them under 
their feet: but now it is done 
by machinery, except with the 
poorer people, whose vintages 
are on a very small scale. 

I was now met everywhere 
by signs of the approaching ven- 
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danges: long, flat baskets piled 
high upon narrow carts, to- 
gether with the glittering metal 
hottes of the porters. Barrels 
at every door and filling every 
courtyard—large, small, old and 
new, and the great barn-doors 
opened wide for the cleansing of 
the vats. Also the unwonted 
presence of ragged and tired 
figures, strange to the place, 
wandering in from parts where 
the vine is unknown, come in 
the hope of getting a small 
share of its bounties. They 
were on the Place and in 
the street, miserably awaiting 
the last warm days of un- 
clouded sunshine needed to 
ripen the grapes for the vin- 
tage ; yet the sun still showed a 
wan face behind a thick veil of 
mist, and the general look of 
cheerfulness I had noticed on 
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my arrival had now fied from 
almost every face. 

And it so happened that we 
had to leave the Val d’Or with- 
out seeing the vintage, which, 
after all, proved abundant, if 
not of superior quality. We 
had new tokens of the kindly 
disposition of the people at our 
departure. Those we knew 
came to say good-bye, and 
expressed a wish that we 
might come again; the old 
woman who brought our morn- 
ing milk, and who came a long 
way for three halfpence, said 
“it had been a pleasure to her.” 
Gladie wiped her eyes very 
hard with the corner of her 
apron as she handed us our 
packages in the diligence, and 
Mme. L. sent us a hamper of 
fruit and a bouquet of everlast- 
ing flowers as a souvenir. 


(To be continued.) 
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G. W. STEEVENS., 


TRIBUTES affectionate and 
admiring have been paid in 
full to the memory of George 
Steevens. Most affectionate 
and admiring, but most search- 
ing and sanely critical withal, is 
the Memoir by Mr Henley which 
accompanies the first volume? 
of the Memorial Edition of his 
works. Little or nothing can 
be added to that appreciation ; 
but it is fitting that in ‘ Maga,’ 
where some of the best in this 
first volume appeared, there 
should be an attempt to esti- 
mate it. And consisting, as it 
does, of miscellaneous papers 
which cover the whole time of 
their author’s working life and 
show most sides of his wide and 
various intelligence, a review of 
it is necessarily in some sort a 
review of the man. 

To begin, however, with an 
account of the book as it stands. 
Its object, one may say, was to 
represent, to the best of the 
judgment of those who pre- 
pared it, George Steevens at all 
points of his mind, in so far as 
he expressed it in his written 
work—an expression which, as 
Mr Henley reminds us, is always 
partial. It is an extraordinary 
record. Philosophy, scholarship, 
delicate and acute analysis and 
criticism in esthetics, a virile but 
sometimes very tender human- 
ity, a power of strong attack, a 
faculty of irresponsible humour, 
the hard fist (so to say) and 
the gay laugh, and with these 


an eye which saw everything 
and saw it in a right perspec- 
tive—all this the book demon- 
strates, not tentatively or by in- 
ference only, but in robust, un- 
mistakable working order. The 
combination, for an effect on 
the world, is more important 
than the excellence. There are 
other scholars and philosophers, 
and other men who can use 
their eyes about the world. 
The important matter was 
that this man could both think 
and see: it is this that made 
his loss to literature and to 
practical life so lamentable. 
It is possible, even, to go far- 
ther than Mr Henley goes in 
regard to the singularity of the 
fact. He instances other men 
of literary powers who have 
used their eyes for journalism— 
Dickens, R. L. Stevenson, Rus- 
kin, Mr Meredith, and Mr 
Kipling. Perhaps the present 
writer rates scholarship and 
trained philosophy higher than 
Mr Henley does, and higher 
than they deserve. But it 
seems pertinent to remark that 
Dickens had little or nothing of 
either, that Stevenson did not 
possess them in the degree of 
Steevens, and that they are 
hardly Mr Kipling’s strong 
point. On the other hand, Mr 
Ruskin wrote of art and Mr 
Meredith writes of human 
nature: Steevens’s theme was 
the working of empire, was 


peoples and policies. 
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It would be a poor service to 
him to attempt to make out 
his actual achievement to be 
greater than that of this or 
that great man, and it is far 
from the intention of these re- 
marks. He died at thirty. 
But that his union of qualities 
was more than exceptional, and 
gave sure promise of very great 
work indeed, is the mere truth. 
Scholarship and _ philosophy 
were not with him mere ac- 
complishments, to adorn a 
literary style or to amuse the 
leisure of a practical man. 
Their results were an active 
element in his mind, and at 
least it may be said of them 
that in a career which would 
have turned the heads, and in 
experiences which would have 
clouded the judgments, of most 
men, they helped to keep him 
serene as a man and sane as 
an observer. And their im- 
plicit presence in all that he 
wrote enabled one to view with- 
out misgiving the fact that of 
late he was doing a kind of 
work that is commonly done 
by coarser hands. He lost 
little, if anything, by this work, 
and he gained immeasurably by 
it—resource and readiness of 
intelligence, a great experi- 
ence, a fame which should have 
been a spring-board to ambi- 
tion. But since this later work 
was of the practical sort it 
was, the value of the book 
before us is largely that it 
stamps him (in “From the 
New Gibbon,” “Mr Balfour's 
Philosophy,” “Little Eyolf,” 
and “The New Tennyson’”’) as 
a philosopher and a critic as 
indubitably as his ‘Monologues’ 
had stamped him as a scholar. 
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It is roughly in this connec- 
tion to deal with a matter which 
Mr Henley settles conclusively 
in a note, but which may bear 
a word or two in addition. 
Somebody, it seems, has written 
that Steevens “did but pretend 
to approve the reconquest of 
the Soudan, the reply to Mr 
Kruger’s declaration of war: 
that what he wrote about 
these matters was written to 
please the public, and in no 
sort represented his own con- 
victions.” Mr Henley, speak- 
ing from intimate knowledge, 
contradicts this flatly ; and the 
present writer, who had many 
talks with Steevens about 
politics, can add his testimony 
to Mr Henley’s. With some 
warmth of feeling: for surely 
to bring a reckless charge of 
dishonesty against a man just 
dead is worse than ungenerous. 
It is a kind of dishonesty—this 
hireling pretence of opinions— 
which is or used to be common 
among journalists and is not 
unknown among politicians, but 
Steevens was entirely free 
from it. 

That he called himself a 
Radical at Oxford or for the 
first days after leaving Oxford 
is likely enough. The political 
opinions of boys at Oxford are 
not formed on profound con- 
viction. They come from family 
and other connections, from an 
idea that Conservatism is the 
gentlemanly profession, from a 
revolt against that idea, and 
from suchlike causes generally. 
Steevens wore a soft hat at 
Oxford, as Mr Henley says, and 
to do so at that period was a 
sort of symbol, a sort of badge, 
of those who were all for intel- 
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lect, who despised fashions and 
the “best set,” and all that. 
Loosely to call himself a Radical 
belonged to the same order of 
consequences, and was about as 
important—a natural result of 
training and environment, a 
very transitory result too. 
When he came into the world 
and made friends of practical 
men, and looked about for him- 
self, his Radicalism was put 
away —earlier than the soft 
hat, in fact. I cannot believe 
that he was ever a Radical in 
the “ Manchester School ” sense, 
and I am certain that he ceased 
to be one in any received sense. 
He was not a mere Conserva- 
tive: “vested interests” were 
not to him the holiest of human 
facts. I think he had faith in 
Toryism as a constructive policy, 
and therefore was a bit of a 
Socialist as well. For it is, or 
ought to be, a commonplace 
that Toryism, as distinct from 
mere Conservatism, and Social- 
ism, as distinct from ignorant 
sham Communism, have much 
in common. Here is a quota- 
tion in point. In his “In 
Search of a Famine,” p. 255 of 
his volume, he wrote: “I do not 
wish to alarm anybody by an- 
archistic opinions; but I think 
a landlord who draws rent from 
the land and makes it no return, 
in the shape of residence and 
intelligent supervision of his 
tenants, is little better than a 
robber.” That sentence is con- 
sistent with intelligent Social- 
ism and intelligent Toryism 
alike. There is nothing in the 
attitude it discloses to favour 
Little Englandism and peace 
at any price. Indeed the as- 
sertion that Steevens had either 
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of these strange creeds is ludi- 
crously untrue. Belief in the 
Imperial destiny of England 
was both a conviction and an 
enthusiasm with him, and the 
more he saw of the working of 
English soldiers and rulers the 
stronger the belief grew. 

That he could have expressed 
such a belief without really 
holding it is a suggestion 
utterly opposed to the essen- 
tials of his character. For 
honesty was in the very make 
of him. Even the harmless 
light hypocrisies of social life 
were irksome to him, and to 
the end, when the world had 
greatly overcome his natural 
shyness —or the shyness be- 
gotten of much study and a 
narrow environment — and he 
was in congenial company the 
best of companions,—to the 
end a disliked presence would 
drive him into his shell. 

Since his character has been 
mentioned, it may be added 
that the salient, obvious points 
of it were a native reasonable- 
ness and kindness and a native 
dignity which neither took 
nor allowed a liberty. Below 
that was a strength of pur- 
pose and will which made his 
character even more remark- 
able (as Mr Henley says) than 
his intelligence. That strength 
enabled him easily to throw 
off any hampering shackles that 
may remain from a donnish 
training, carried him through 
physical trials, in the Sudan 
for example, before which his 
sound but not over strong 
physique must (that strength 
apart) have failed, and won 
him the personal respect, as his 
kindness and straightforward- 
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ness won him the liking, of 
types of Englishmen whose 
training had been poles apart 
from his—of officers and Tom- 
mies. He himself was still 
changing, and changing rap- 
idly, from the type of student 
and literary young man, stim- 
ulated and aided (if one may 
say it) by a most favourable 
influence in his home. Know- 
ledge of men and how to meet 
them, love and knowledge of 
the country and beasts and 
farming, the tastes of a sports- 
man, all this he was gaining 
rapidly, and beyond intellect 
and achievement bade fair to 
be as fine a type of an all- 
round Englishman as you 
would look to meet. How far 
and precisely in what direction 
he would have gone with it all, 
it is useless now to speculate. 
But far and in a worthy 
direction it must have been, 
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luck or no luck. He had been 
lucky, no doubt, and arrived at 
his obvious distinction far earlier 
than might have been the case. 
His luck was exceptionally good, 
but it was not unique, and it 
did not make him. Other young 
men, at critical periods of their 
lives, have fallen in with sane 
and experienced and inspiring 
friends ; other young men have 
seen the world and the working 
of armies as early in their lives 
as he. He was made by his 
character and his intellect ; and 
it would have been bad luck 
indeed which’ could have re- 
pressed for long their natural 
results. There was but one 
sure blow which fate could deal 
him, and that blow was dealt 
him in Ladysmith. The old 
platitude about the love of the 
gods cannot comfort us here. 
It was a cruel chance, and there 
is no consolation for it. 
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PRIMITIVE SOCIALISTS. 


THE Mai Darat, or the Up- 
land People, is one of the tribes 
inhabiting the highlands of the 
Malay Peninsula. At the edge 
of the plains some of them own 
a sort of allegiance to the Mal- 
ays, with whom they do busi- 
ness; but as you penetrate 
farther and higher, they are 
found to be more and more 
wild, until in their secluded 
strongholds they are totally un- 
approachable. ~ 

Across the railway from the 
club verandah we see the moun- 
tains, the Cleft Mountain rising 
to a peak 6000 feet above us, 
Kerban 2000 feet higher, with 
many others showing a zigzag 
outline against the sky. In 
early morning as the day rises 
over them they are a mere 
screen of blue, unsubstantial and 
without perspective. As the 
sun warms them they appear to 
solidify, and by afternoon have 
developed great shaggy sides 
with rolling convexities and 
hollows. It is then you may 
see on some distant slope a 
speck, a brown blur, which at 
night becomes a spark of fire. 
The Mai Darat are not amen- 
able to the regulations of the 
Forest Department, and burn 
clearings for their hill crops 
where fancy leads them, as 
often as good fortune or an 
unwonted providence on their 
part has given them a handful 
of seed padi or maize to sow. 
These primeval gardeners are 
not those wildest people I 
spoke of just now: they have 
entered into the heritage of 


Adam, and are not altogether 
inaccessible to their fellow-men. 
Separated from us by twenty 
miles and twenty thousand 
years, their old-world beacons 
answer back the flare of our 
gas-lamps. We look across the 
gulf at each other without com- 
prehension, but the desire for 
fuller understanding is all on 
our side, 

I am acquainted with an 
Italian gentleman who has ac- 
cepted a contract under Gov- 
ernment to keep up a bridle- 
path. One day it may be 
widened into a road: perhaps 
a railway may hereafter re- 
place its devious course. Mean- 
while it penetrates an unin- 
habited and unknown country. 
Here Signor Virgil, as I shall 
call him, has won intimacy 
with the wild people by means 
which will become apparent in 
the course of my story, which 
is that of a week I spent 
among them, an uninspired 
Dante under his guidance. 

As often as business brings 
him from the jungle into the 
township, the signor occupies 
a Chinese house in the native 
quarter. It was there I went 
to call on him. The street- 
door opened on a barn- like 
room, empty except for half-a- 
dozen swathes of rattan piled 
in a corner, in apparent charge 
of which a small fluffy black 
bear scrabbled about on the 
brick floor. Safely past him 
and up a break-neck flight of 
stairs, I found myself in what 
looked like an overflow annexe 
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of the British Museum. There 
were knives and bludgeons and 
weapons of all sorts, from every 
part of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, arranged round the 
walls. Tables, chairs, and floor 
were strewn with lumps of 
different kinds of gum and 
gutta-percha; there were 
butterflies in cases, and beetles 
and stuffed birds: there were 
specimens of ebony as well as 
of many other sorts of timber, 
both cut and polished, and with 
leaf and bark. There were in 
fact samples of every kind of 
thing that a man who lived by 
trade in the jungle might hope 
to make money out of. 

In the middle of it all sat the 
signor in singlet and Chinese 
trousers playing upon a fiute. 
When you first behold the 
signor you can think of nothing 
but his mop of golden curls; 
the humour of his broad mouth 
and the kindliness of his dark 
eyes are revealed later. “Oh, 
I have a chance!” he declared 
courteously as I came up; by 
which he meant, my visit was 
an unexpected pleasure. He is 
indeed no linguist: the more 
surprising his influence over his 
mountain friends. He extends 
his friendship to all who take 
an interest in them, and before I 
left he had cheerfully promised 
that I should accompany him 
on his return to their country. 

A few days later we started 
at early morning, with the sun 
rising and shining into the 
dewdrops and gossamers, our 
baggage in rickishas, ourselves 
in a horse-gharry. We passed 
the racecourse, cemetery, and 
club, and said good-bye to the 
station for a week. 
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As we proceeded along our 
nine-mile drive, the road be- 
came more and more lumpy, as 
unfrequented roads of granite 
do. Then lines of grass ap- 
peared between the ruts: a 
little farther, and it was alto- 
gether overgrown. The cloud- 
capped mountain had at the 
beginning of the drive made, 
with its many ranges, a blue 
background to the verdant 
scenery of the plain, but now it 
was quite eclipsed by the swell- 
ing hills at its base as we drove 
in among them; and when the 
road ended suddenly and the 
six-foot unmetalled bridle-path 
began, we were already at the 
hem of the untrodden forest. 
Here we saw the first of the 
little people, whom at this point 
Signor Virgil desired me no 
longer to call Sakai, as is our 
custom, that being the name 
for them we have borrowed 
from the Malays. The word 
means slave, and hurts their 
feelings. They call themselves 
by many names, but Mai Darat, 
folk of the Upper Country, as 
often as not. At the hut of a 
Malay and his wife, whose 
solitary dwelling marks the 
termination of the cart-road, 
were gathered a dozen or more 
of them come to sell rice—a 
proceeding which, to my unen- 
lightened mind, seemed highly 
satisfactory: it appeared to me 
to be trade and the beginning of 
wisdom. But when I expressed 
this opinion in broken English, 
Malay, and French of Stratford- 
atte - Bowe, which in combina- 
tion formed the vehicle of our 
interchange of ideas, the signor 
would have none of it—called 
the transaction le vol, tout court. 
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Its essence, according to him, 
was as follows: the Malays 
make an advance of tobacco, 
betel-nut, lime, and salt, also 
enough rice for a banquet, and 
to leave something over for 
planting. And so this un- 
sophisticated community be- 
comes their debtor, and the 
Malays acquire a lien on the 
crop when it ripens. The ex- 
tent of their indebtedness is a 
matter far beyond the mental 
capacity of the hill people: 
they see the Malay write it 
down in a book, and go on their 
way with light hearts: nor do 
they give the matter another 
thought, until the time comes 
to bring in their harvest and 
obtain a further advance. It is 
easy to see which party is likely 
to make the better bargain. I 
imagined, however, that should 
the burden prove intolerable it 
could be resolved by flight: the 
hill people had only to change 
their habitation and be off light 
as air. But my guide assured 
me that this was a misconcep- 
tion of their character, which is, 
according to him, most sincere 
and guileless.s “O Madonna, 
no! Padi belong the Malay. 
I pay-a him! Osure!” That 
is how he anticipated they 
would reply to so disturbing a 
proposal. But blessed and 
wonderful is the balance of 
things. This particular Malay 
and his wife were reported to 
be blind gamblers, so you may 
be sure that the padi reaped 
in unrighteousness brought 
them no good, but between 
Fantan and Shap - chu - yat 
quickly disappeared within the 
gently smiling jaws of an alien 
from the Flowery Kingdom. 
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While we waited at the ninth 
mile for the coolies to rearrange 
and handle our baggage, fre- 
quent parties of the Mai Darat 
kept coming in with jungle 
produce to barter, and depart- 
ing. Some brought dozens of 
the fruit of the petdi tree, like 
enormous bean-pods, which is 
very welcome among the Malays 
as an appetiser to their rice. 
Others brought the red onion- 
shaped roots of the kolubi to 
the Malay emporium. They 
marched in with a fine free 
tread, leaning somewhat for- 
ward, stepping rather high, 
with their eyes on the ground 
three yards ahead of them, in 
single file. They would walk 
so along the widest and flattest 
causeway in the world: it is 
the habit which the treading 
their shoulder-narrow tracks in 
the forests, all bestrewn with 
stumbling-blocks, has bred in 
their bones. The men were 
almost naked; the women’s 
clothing consisted of a petti- 
coat reaching from hip to knee, 
and a wide cloth hung with 
a knot at the right shoulder 
across the breast and back, so 
arranged that in the fold be- 
hind she could carry her baby 
or other wares. Even among 
these “tamer” Sakai—I trans- 
late here and throughout the 
arrogant expression of the 
Malays, by which they mean 
a greater degree of subserv- 
iency to their influence—even 
among these the upper gar- 
ment seems worn for use, or 
perhaps fashion, rather than as 
demanded by modesty; for I 
observed that some dispensed 
with it altogether without 
making themselves conspicuous, 
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and those who used it did not 
hesitate to take it off, or, which 
‘came to the same thing so far 
as appearances went, to twist 
it round, when they wished to 
get at its contents. 

Nearly all these people could 
speak fluent Malay, which led 
me at first to look for a degree 
of knowledge in them that they 
by no means possessed. Just 
as we were starting, there 
stepped out from the steep 
underwood below us a party 
of three, a gaunt old man with 
the flank and loins of a wolf 
and the face of a John the 
Baptist, and two girls who he 
said were his sisters. This was 
a manifest impossibility, as one 
looked about fourteen and the 
other not more than ten. All 
three carried small © plaited 
sacks full of padi. I asked the 
old man what his price was. 
“Twenty dollars a gallon,” he 
answered promptly, looking 
straight at me and speaking 
in a melancholy deep voice. I 
thought he meant twenty gal- 
lons a dollar and asked him so, 
but he only looked puzzled and 
hopeless, and made as if to pass 
on. My guide then told me 
that he did not mean anything 
in particular, neither knowing 
how many dollars the number 
twenty might represent, nor 
having any exact idea of the 
capacity of a gallon. (Later 
on I asked of a man his price 
for a boar’s tusk which he had 
hung about his neck. He re- 
plied, “‘ Five dollars,” in a tone 
which seemed to say, And 
not a penny less. I tendered 
twenty cents, which he ac- 
cepted with great delight.) 
My guide took a photograph 
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of the elder girl. You could 
see her heart ticking between 
her ribs as the monster with 
black hood and three sharp 
legs ambled into position be- 
fore her. But she stood her 
ground. 

You know what coolies are. 
Not before noon did we get off. 
The people who made the bridle- 
path gouged it out of the skin 
of mould covering the steep 
sides of the granite mountains. 
As we passed from one water- 
shed to another sometimes the 
fall of the land was at our left, 
sometimes at our right hand: 
but. for most of the way, there 
on the one side was the steep 
descent to the river, humming 
below us in rapids and cas- 
cades; there on the other side, 
above the bracken-clad cutting, 
towered the centenarian forest. 
Now, without attentive nursing 
such a path could not long exist. 
Trees fall across it: after a 
day’s rain, when every rivulet 
plays torrent, it is torn griev- 
ously—sometimes a dozen yards 
ooze away between sunset and 
sunrise. So Signor Virgil is 
given a contract, and keeps 
twenty-five miles of this road 
in repair. It will be easily 
understood how in a country 
like this the labour-supply is 
his chief difficulty. His solu- 
tion thereof was manifest before 
we were gone many miles. 

Where the road goes large to 
circumvent a granite boulder, 
we came around the corner 
suddenly upon a mighty tree 
which had fallen across the 
path. Six feet at least in 
diameter, it lay among the 
splintered timber and bamboo, 
in a death-bed of its own strew- 
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ing, a grey, smooth, unbroken 
bole, fifty yards in length, with 
the river snarling among the 
branches at its head, deep 
below us, and a rood of earth 
hanging above on its upturned 
roots. Here was an obstacle; 
but already a family of the 
Mai Darat, men, women, and 
children, were assailing it 
with their biting thin - lipped 
hatchets. And what I noticed 
also was that an orchid, as big 
as a rhododendron - bush, had 
been torn from the head of the 
fallen giant in defiance of the 
Krengga ants, and lay with its 
great yellow blossoms freaked 
with jet ready as an offering 
to the mender of the by-way. 
“Bor” (good), says he; “mai 
bor” (good men): and they 
seemed very well content. There 
it was I made my first essay in 
the use of their language: “Pe 
singot ” (Don’t be afraid), a very 
useful word to know if you wish 
to deal with this timid folk. To 
every gang we met, the signor 
gave a word of praise and a 
joke with a lump of tobacco, 
telling them to come in to us 
at our destination; and while 
we legged it along he told me 
a great deal about his people, 
and especially he enlarged upon 
his theory, which was not after 
all a very new one, though he 
seemed to think it so. It was 
the commonplace of a hundred 
years ago, the primordial vir- 
tues of the savage and the 
degeneracy of our latter-day 
civilisation. You have it in 
Rasselas, that blameless Abys- 
sinian; you have it in the 
“Cainballes” of Michael, Lord 
of Montaigne. 


“Tt is a nation... that hath no 
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kinde of traflicke, no knowledge of 
letters, no intelligence of numbers, no 
name of magistrate, nor of politike 
superioritie ; no use of service, of 
riches, or of povertie ; no contracts, 
no successions, no partitions, no occu- 
tion but idle ; no respect of kindred, 
ut common, no apparrell but natu- 
rall, no manuring of lands, no use of 
wine, corne, or mettle. The very 
words that import lying, falshood, 
treason, dissimulations, covetousnes, 
envie, detraction, and pardon, were 
never heard of amongst them.” 


Even the Chinese Classic for 
children begins in its delightful 
attractive way— 


“Man at the origin was of a 
Wholesome Disposition : yet although 
at first he Held Closely to this Ori- 
ginal, in after days he Fell away 
therefrom.” 


My Virgil knows nothing about 
modern anthropology and sticks 
to the old idea. ‘They are-a 
primi-tive,” he says, swinging 
his arms with an air of enthusi- 
asm. According to him they 
do not steal, they do not lie, 
they do not break any of the 
commandments, and when they 
get anything to work for, they 
do work. 

When the afternoon was get- 
ting late we reached our des- 
tination at the nineteenth mile, 
and pitched our camp in the 
unfurnished shanty which Gov- 
ernment has built for the ac- 
commodation of chance travel- 
lers on the bank of the brawling 
Jura brook, a sight of the clear 
waters of which, as we crossed 
it on two long bamboos set in 
cross - pieces, was enough to 
convince me that no tin-mining 
of any sort was taking place 
within its drainage area above 
this point. Indeed we are here 
in a region aloof from all com- 
merce, where the sole traders 
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are the sparse upland families 
who keep clean Virgil’s path 
for him. The shanty, which is 
no more than a zine roof, a 
floor of split bamboo, and two 
cubicles planked off at one end, 
lies in a little amphitheatre of 
a hundred yards across, with 
the tree-tops rising so steep all 
round it that the sun (I found) 
did not rise over them till past 
eight, and seldom broke through 
the white mist for another hour. 
Pushing our way through the 
bushes of the overgrown com- 
pound, we were soon installed, 
while the Chinese servants, who 
appeared to enjoy the novelty, 
went straight to the cook-house 
behind, and entered upon their 
duties. By this time it was too 
late to do more than despatch 
a messenger to the nearest 
family, about four miles farther 
up the valley. So we slept 
warm and comfortable in blank- 
ets, and free from mosquitoes, 
it being there about 2000 feet 
above sea-level. 

People who sleep nearly naked 
in a bleak mountain unsheltered 
from the saturated winds of 
heaven, reject the appointed 
road to health, wealth, and 
wisdom, and cower melancholy 
as monkeys over their fire till 
the morning sun has dispersed 
the clouds. Consequently, not 
until past ten did our guests 
appear, trooping in a long pro- 
cession over the bamboo bridge 
below our verandah. Do not, 
accustomed to Malays, expect 
your hillman to loaf casually 
up to your door and then to 
sit down, looking as if he had 
come through sheer absence of 
mind, and had not very likely 
planned his visit for a week 
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beforehand. Such are not the 
ways of the unsophisticated. 
These people marched straight 
up to the ladder, “So like-a 
take a forteresse,” as my guide 
put it; and sat down in a ring 
on the floor. First there were 
Pa Jumat and his wife Pa Stoe, 
a venerable couple according to 
the generations of the jungle, 
who must have been getting on 
for sixty. He, probably inured 
by lifelong habit, declined all 
clothing, and, from his tousled 
head of faded hair to his battered 
feet, had no covering for the 
skin that lay in wrinkles upon 
him but a pair of pink bathing- 
drawers. His wife wore her 
hair plain — that is to say, 
matted by nature, and grizzled 
and indescribably dirty; and 
now, since I like these people, 
and desire only good to report 
of them, I will say once and 
for all that they were all in- 
describably dirty as to their 
hair. It is true that the 
younger women must coquet- 
tishly have combed theirs, other- 
wise nature reigned supreme. 
And another thing—they do 
not wash at all, ever. Some 
of the dirt rubs or flakes off 
them, and some does not. For 
my part, I think they are 
quite right. A poor, cold game 
is washing in cold water with- 
out soap and drying yourself 
on leaves, as every one will 
agree who has played it. The 
old lady, whose expression was 
severe but not unpleasing, wore 
a khaki jacket, fastened at the 
neck with a simple mother-of- 
pearl button, also a cotton 
Malay sarong. 

Then there was their son 
Urup—a strapping young fel- 
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low of five feet one or two. 
{It is curious how quickly a 
man adjusts his standards to 
those of the people he is judg- 
ing.) Urup prided himself on 
his travels, spoke Malay fiu- 
ently, which none of his com- 
panions could: he was, more- 
over, very proud of this ac- 
complishment, and of his easy, 
confident manner with Euro- 
peans. It was not long before 
we were on intimate terms, and 
he told me a great deal; and 
when he had nothing new to 
tell, he repeated himself un- 
blushingly. To him I am in- 
debted for most of my know- 
ledge that was not derived 
from the signor. He wore a 
pair of striped pyjamas cut 
short at the knee. 

Urup had two wives, Pa 
Rousty and Pa Ntoné, who 
sat shoulder to shoulder to- 
gether in my circle of new 
acquaintance. At the time it 
occurred to me this might 
be from sheer nervousness, not 
from goodwill, but later I 
found them to be very good 
friends. They wore no coats, 
and were clad only in their 
native gala dress—a strip of 
red bark, some four feet long 
by a foot and a half broad, 
twisted round their hips in a 
knot at the left side, so that 
it was open down the left 
thigh to give free scope to 
the limbs when walking. At 
either hip there was hung a 
big tuft of dried grasses or 
herbs fixed into a bamboo 
socket, partaking of the nature 
both of an ornament and of a 
charm against sickness. They 
wore necklaces of children’s 
beads and twenty or thirty 
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turns of brass picture - wire 
tightly wound round their 
upper arms, with bangles of 
the same at their wrists. 
Their hair was frizzed out to 
an enormous extent (it is nat- 
urally crinkly) and stuck with 
bamboo combs. 

Pa Rousay struck me as one 
of those unfortunate people 
who, thanks to a grotesque 
exterior, are never taken quite 
seriously by their friends. I 
thought she seemed the butt 
of the party. She certainly 
was an extraordinary figure— 
if figure she can be called, 
inasmuch as she had none. 
One eye was considerably 
smaller than the other, which 
gave her the appearance of 
being on the perpetual wink. 
Her face and breast were tem- 
porarily tattooed with blue 
and red lines and white dots 
stippled upon them, and she 
had the cheerfullest, merriest 
expression, and she certainly 
danced and sang the best of 
them all. But, alas! for the 
inconstancy of Man, even the 
Primitive. Pa Rousay was 
childless: she was no longer 
young. 

Hence Pa Ntoné. She was 
a beauty among her people— 
black fuzzy hair, light brown 
skin, large dark eyes, and a 
mouth which was large but 
beautifully shaped. Sprays of 
a flower rather like white lilac 
were in her hair, and the holes 
in her ears were kept open 
by little round bits of wood. 
Tethered to her wrist by six 
inches of fibre was the peace- 
offering that she brought, a 
green woodpecker, which lay 
croaking dismally on the floor 
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upper garment I have already 
described, bringing it round 
upon her lap as she sat down, 
out of the fold of which, as 
a young kangaroo from its 
mother’s pouch, there peered 
the round face of Pati, a little 
boy of one or two, staring 
through his elfin locks at the 
strangers. His mother rolled 
him a cigarette —a tiny roll 
of tobacco wrapped in a bit 
of dry mipah- palm leaf — and 
sometimes he puffed at it and 
anon he took the breast. Once 
before I had seen a tame Sakai 
woman suckling a kitten, but 
this struck me as more pecul- 
iar still. 

It was after our acquaint- 
ance had ripened a little that 
I ventured to joke with Urup, 
the much be-married, about 
his multiplied responsibilities, 
and my comments being trans- 
lated caused general amusement, 
the poor Indian being satisfied 
with a far less excellent joke 
than must be set before the 
reader of ‘Maga.’ Urup grinned 
and said “Bor: good. It isa 
good plan,” somewhat defiantly. 
The ladies under discussion ap- 
peared engrossed with their 
rice, and said nothing. The 
relations of the two wives 
seemed, as I have said, quite 
amicable. It was later, just 
after taking the photographs, 
that Virgil delighted Pa 
Rousay by presenting her with 
a cotton jacket of a cheerful 
magenta hue which he pro- 
duced with a magnificent air. 
She put it on at once, and her 
feelings being too many to sit 
down under, she must needs 
get up and march round and 
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the other young women clam- 
oured for a coat apiece too, 
but there were no more that 
time; so they satisfied them- 
selves with marching in an 
admiring tail after the leading 
lady ; and if envy, hatred, and 
malice, or any uncharitableness 
was in their hearts, then they 
are not the simple folk I take 
them to be. Pa Ntoné’s dis- 
appointment, it is true, was 
mitigated by two brass cur- 
tain rings which I found in 
my pocket. And as they were 
too big for her fingers, at my 
suggestion she put them on 
her toes, and stamped about 
rejoicing. Besides these there 
were Pa Roup, a matronly 
looking woman with a very 
deep voice, and her husband, 
against whom I only find the 
words Private James in my 
notes. No characteristic trait 
had he, of any distinctive kind. 
Lastly there were the two sons 
of the patriarchal couple, I for- 
get their real native names, 
which I may say were rather 
hard to extract, they preferring 
to be known by Malay names. 
I have them down in my notes 
as Si Ranting (Master Twig), a 
boy of about fourteen, newly 
married to an equally immature 
wife, and Si Tan, his brother, 
of eight or ten. They were 
each of them dressed in a loin- 
cloth which could not have 
scantier been. The elder of the 
two boys was suffering from a 
disease very common among 
the Upland People, a sort of 
flaky sloughing off of the skin 
upon the whole body and limbs. 
That made up the first day’s 
party. 
D 
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At first the presence of a 
stranger put some constraint 
upon them, which was happily 
dispelled as soon as a great 
brick of tobacco with sirth 
leaves and betel-nut had been 
set down in the middle of them ; 
whereupon they looked at each 
other and burst out laughing. 
Then Pa Rousay and her sister- 
in-law—or how shall I express 
the relationship ?—went out to 
see to the washing and cooking 
of the rice, and I got into con- 
versation with the rest as well 
as I could and began my 
vocabulary, about which I 
shall have something to say 
presently. 

We also filled up the time by 
having our photographs taken, 
and an interesting collection 
they make. Perhaps the most 
“heureusé resoolt,” again to 
quote my guide, is the view 
looking up river from the 
bamboo bridge: the jungle 
forms an arch of dark foliage 
bespangled where the broad 
leaves catch the sunlight, and 
the river runs among black 
granite boulders, dappled with 
foam in pools and shining 
stickies. In the foreground are 
the two boys shivering and 
huddled together, one polishing 
the other with a block of soap. 
What an advertisement it 
would make! Si Ranting 
came out with his skin as 
smooth as Naaman’s, but, alas 
and alack! as fast as he grew 
dry, so quickly did the miracle 
fade away. 

When the cooks came in 
noisily bearing the great chatty 
or bowl of steaming rice, who 
shall describe the enthusiasm ? 
It was good to see people with 
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such obvious appetites, so con- 
spicuously thankful for their 
victuals. Only one thing was 
lacking, some upland equivalent 
for the resounding grace :— 


‘* A boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Decked with wreathes and rosemary ; 
And I pray you gentlemen all be 
merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 


This lack the omnivorous infant 
clearly felt as he raised his 
voice and mightily proclaimed, 
“Cha Ba, Eat rice, Cha Ba!” 
There had been prepared twelve 
big leaves for plates, upon 
which Pa Stoe helped out 
the rice in equal portions, two 
being carefully folded up and 
put aside for absent friends at 
home. Meanwhile looked on 
with benignant eyes the Foun- 
der of the Feast. 

After the meal accounts were 
taken, but that in no too avari- 
cious a spirit. My guide 
opened his boxes on the floor, 
and the sight of so much wealth 
was in itself a pleasure. First 
was given several double hand- 
fuls of red tobacco, with as 
many of nipah cigarette wrap-- 
pers. Then (but this was a 
solemn and noble giving) a 
red blanket to the ancient Pa 
Jumat. Urup had a chopper, 
some one else a sarong: beads 
and brass wire found eager 
acceptance, as did matches, 
some salt, and a ball of string. 
Also a dollar apiece all round, 
a gift which was acceptable, as 
a compliment to their civilisa- 
tion, but of little material use 
to them. And of course the 
rice, one small sack of it fora 
beginning, it not being consid- 
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ered good policy for the giver 
to leave himself beggared in 
that respect upon the first day. 
So off they went in high 
spirits, 

Next day they came again, 
most of them with one or two 
others, and the same scenes 
occurred, On the third day, 
Virgil being out, I with some 
trepidation acted as their host. 
It was a most successful enter- 
tainment, consisting of a con- 
cert followed by Dumb Crambo, 
but the guests did the enter- 
taining. The day before they 
had been begged but could not 
be persuaded to sing; nothing 
but a very little half-hearted 
humming “ De, de, ng, de, a, de,” 
&c., could be elicited, but a 
great deal of hanging back, 
pushing forward, giggling and 
slapping.. Now, whether they 
had grown accustomed to me 
or whether they had partly 
forgotten my existence (I was 
sitting in an _ unobtrusive 
corner desperately attempting 
to sketch them), anyhow Urup, 
his eyes falling upon a Sakai 
mandolin, a plain joint of bam- 
boo with two fibres strung 
along it, picks it up, and 
after mechanically twanging 
the strings a little, breaks sud- 
denly into song in a clear ring- 
ing deep voice, and the others 
joined in the chorus. His tune 
ran as it were upon a certain 
note, and the subject of each 
verse appeared distinct, of birds 
or beasts or of their known 
familiar haunts, and while the 
chorus repeats in slow recita- 
tive the words and the note, 
the leader trills ahead in runs 
and shakes up and down the 
scale,—not that there is any 
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scale in our sense of the word. 
(You must pray accept this 
most untechnical description as 
better than none: listen to a 
child humming to himself on 
a@ summer morning, and you 
will hear the tune and better 
understand the vocal score.) 
This is one song as it was 
translated to me :— 

** Leader, Going, going on hill and 

mountain, 


Chorus. Hill and mountain, hill and 
mountain,” —- 


and so on, the chorus taking 
up the last words of the leader’s 
improvisation. 


“Climbing, climbing, climbing, climb- 
ing, 

Over streams and over rivers, 

Rivers deep and little rivers, 

Rivers shallow, flooded rivers, 

The river Gol and the river Bidor, 

The river Jelai, the river Klung.” 


It is fine music, manly not 
boisterous, plaintive but never 
repining, the song of a full 
memory, @ reminiscence. It is 
direct as the gait of an elephant 
and stately, harmonious to wild 
and silent places. 

From singing the girls fell to 
dancing. And now I must 
mention a trivial incident, as it 
shows how little we understand 
each other. They were hardly 
begun when the old lady Pa 
Stoe jumped up with a scan- 
dalised expression, and stopped 
the performance. Of course I 
could not understand her in- 
dignant comments nor the 
girls’ deprecatory replies, but 
I guessed it was the old story. 
“Of course they mustn’t let 
themselves go before a white 
man,” I thought, and I cursed 
her in my heart as she bundled 
them all out of the house. But 
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I was mistaken. All she had 
said was, “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might,” or words to that 
effect. And when they came 
back with bunches of leaves in 
their hair and at their waists, 
she smiled in benign approval 
on the performance, and the 
dance began in due form. They 
stood swaying from the knees, 
and waving their arms. Every 
now and then they made a sud- 
den whoop and a jump and 
change of places, just as in the 
Highland schottische. The old 
lady beat time with her hands, 
and chanted “ Ta, ta, fa, tok.” 
Presently the mandolin ac- 
companiment forgot to play, 
the dance grew wilder and 
wilder, and finally resolved it- 
self into mere pantomime. Pa 
Rousay, in her magenta coat, 
with her streaked visage, Pa 
Ntoné, with the flowers in her 
hair, the immature bride, with 
Pa Roup for partner, stood 
vis-a-vis, crossing and recross- 
ing (it was the first figure of the 
Kitchen Lancers now) with mar- 
vellous gesticulations, bounds, 
and outcries, till the bamboo 
floor skipped beneath us. It 
did not take long to discover 
that they were acting the parts 
of the forest denizens. First it 
was tigers : they fiercely roared, 
and sharpened their nails cat- 
fashion against the wall. Most 
of us have seen a tiger do this, 
and perhaps have stirred him 
with a patronising umbrella in 
Regent’s Park. Seen in his 
own forest by attentive eyes of 
fear, how bigger he must have 
loomed upon one of these miser- 
able unarmed pigmies, who in- 
truded all unwitting upon his 
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manicure, and lived to make a 
play of it! Then with heads 
stretched out and waving fins 
they were fish in the brook, 
pressing up against the current. 
It was Tigi the snake, and they 
rolled over and over upon the 
floor. Sambhur was suggested, 
and before there was time to be 
shocked all four were on their 
backs with the legs sticking 
straight up in the air, up again 
and cantering round the room 
on all fours, or rubbing the 
velvet from their antlers, which, 
as I guessed, had been fore- 
shadowed by the first part of 
this remarkable pantomime. 
And so with many other ani- 
mals. I suggested monkeys, just 
giving them a clue, and they 
seized the idea and greatly im- 
proved upon it, scratching 
themselves and destroying ima- 
ginary and hopping vermin in 
the most realistic manner. Then 
they sat down in a row in the 
doorway with their legs dang- 
ling over the ladder,and whooped 
and chattered and generally out- 
simianed the tribes of monkey- 
kind. 

Pa Rousay having, as I have 
said, been provided with a 
magenta jacket and the other 
three danseuses having none, 
I felt it would be ungrateful 
to let them go bare backs away 
after so laughable an entertain- 
ment. I therefore presented 
each of them with one of my 
merino singlets, which reached 
well down to their knees. And 
I cannot say whether they were 
more delighted with the style 
of the garments or with them 
considered as a _ protection 
against cold. So off they went. 
I watched them file across the 
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bamboo bridge and disappear 
round a turn of the bridle-path : 
the ragged head and gaunt 
figure of the patriarch, his old 
wife carrying Pati her grand- 
child, then the magenta jacket 
and the three new singlets laden 
with rice bags, then the two 
boys, the bridegroom and his 
younger brother. Last of all, 
blow -pipe in his fingers, comes 
Urup, the man of experience. 
One after one they were re- 
absorbed by the jungle from 
whence they came. 

And that I thought was my 
last sight of them ; but it being 
a fine afternoon, and another of 
their household having called 
on some errand or other, we 
decided to go up home with 
him. We told him to follow 
his own jungle paths. We soon 
left the bridle-road and pushed 
through their track, no wider 
than a deer’s track, steep as 
the side of a house, then down 
again, to find ourselves breath- 
less and covered with dirt and 
leeches on the _ bridle - path 
again. The jungle folk are 
clean hunters. There seemed 
no squirrels left on _ their 
demesne,—hardly a bird. In 
one place we were shown a 
blantak, a gin for deer or wild 
pig, which consisted of a sharp 
wooden spear, a spring of bent 
sapling held back by a rattan 
rope laid treacherously across 
the ground. Of smaller game 
we found a rat strangled in a 
noose set on similar principles, 
and brought it along with us. 

We came out near the top of 
their clearing, where the Indian 
corn was throwing up green 
heads among the burnt and 
blackened branches of the re- 
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cumbent trees. Scrambling 
down its almost precipitous face, 
we passed through a spinney 
of giant bamboo as thick as a 
man’s thigh, out upon a ridge 
which projected half-way across 
a wide and long valley, upon 
which ridge lived our friends. 
They lived in two one-roomed 
huts of about fifteen feet by 
twelve, with floors of split bam- 
boo laid a few inches above the 
wet earth. The walls were of 
bertam thatch, and not more 
than two feet high, for the 
thatched roof was steep and not 
high enough even for them to 
stand upright under, except in 
the middle of the room. In 
the house we entered were all 
our friends, besides two thin 
wretched dogs—sharp eared, 
sharp nosed, sharp backed, each 
with its hind-legs tied together 
to keep it from straying. They 
were all sitting round the two. 
fireplaces ; the smouldering ends 
of logs radiating from these 
centres of warmth gave forth a 
tingling smoke which filled the 
hovel and filtered out through 
a hundred holes. The floor, the 
walls, the thatch were alive 
with a hundred thousand cock- 
roaches. The wind swept chill 
down the valley. 

What a life! Think what 
it must be to live like that, 
huddled together for warmth, 
in nakedness, without food fit 
for a dog. Can you realise 
the position of a family whose 
house must be built from roof- 
ridge to flooring out of the 
growths of the jungle ; who yet 
own not a knife te cut them, 
because they live twenty miles 
away from a shop, or because 
they have not half a dollar? 
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Must they go into the cruel 
bertam and break off its spiky 
fronds with their hands? To 
have no means of winning fire 
but one flint and steel perhaps 
in a family that hunts for its 
food over half-a-dozen valleys! 
Urup has it; but Urup has 
gone to see our neighbours 
over the hill. The rain through 
the hole in the roof has put out 
our fire, and now it is night, 
and between us and hunger 
are a squirrel and a dozen big 
fat grubs—raw, and we have 
no fire. For my part I find 
it hard to realise the tragedy 
of the situation. I can’t help 
thinking, Could they not rub 
two sticks together? Could 
they not ...? Surely, living 
overshadowed by a _ million 
acres of fuel, they could con- 
trive something! It seems 
absurd to think of such help- 


-lessness and misery for want 


of a trumpery box of Japan- 
ese matches, with a monkey 
stamped in red upon it, selling 
at two for a cent. 

On such a scene appears my 
friend in his réle of Universal 
Provider. If you count up all 
their possessions, from red 
blanket to rock-salt, you will 
see that he has supplied them 
all, not as a dole but in return 
for work. He has given them 
clothes, he has made them plant 
corn. When it is ripe they and 
their friends from far around 
will make a mighty orgy, and 
eat and eat until the barn is 
empty, but no matter. Once 
a-month at least there is en- 
sured to them a sufficiency of 
farinaceous food, whereunto is 
added tobacco to tickle their 
nostrils and betel-nut to com- 


fort their hearts. Isa * =» 
good work. 

Theirs is a poor life at ve 
best. Still, as we never know 
when we are well off, so happily 
it is possible to be miserable 
unawares: I do not suppose 
they are sorry for themselves. 
They certainly did not look dis- 
consolate as, gorged with rice, 
and cooking more, they sat 
wrapped up in their new clothes. 
Pa Ntoné had enveloped Pati in 
hers, so that his straggling top- 
knot alone was visible. Rats on 
such a day were at a discount, 
but I wanted to see cooked the 
rat we caught—and in a minute 
there was nothing I wished to 
see less. And yet it was quite 
simple. They tied a string to 
its tail, and dipped it into the 
fire, twisting the string. They 
did not clean it first, and the 
process may have carbonised 
the outside, but I am certain 
it could not have more than 
warmed the flesh. I am aware 
that travellers (it is expected of 
them) partake of all strange 
meats; but as I would never 
taste in China of their gaunt, 
garbage-fed pariah dogs, so now 
I refused raw rat. 

The encampment was on a 
ridge, as I have said. This 
ridge, like a_ half - completed 
barrage, partly blocked the 
course of a long valley, which 
lay between the mountains for 
several miles north and south. 
Northwards it runs up to the 
flank of the cloud-capped moun- 
tain, where, in the blueness, a 
brown patch like the one we 
stood upon was just distinguish- 
able. Between us and it there 
was only the tree-tops in end- 
less monotony — green - grey, 
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brown - grey, blue-grey. One 
forest head stood up at a mile 
distance, the colour of pink haw- 
thorn. 

A rainstorm coming up the 
valley as we watched blotted 
out the distance, and despatched 
a chillier breath to forewarn 
us. They in the hut were 
intent upon their rice, but they 
shivered, as it were, mechanic- 
ally. I could have wished it 
were possible, . . . a good thick 
sweater apiece now... . I 
looked at the signor, and the 
same thought was passing 
through his mind, I verily be- 
lieve; but he only shivered 
melodramatically, and all he 
said was, “Breeze ’e go!” 

So we departed, having 
shaken hands all round, for my 
guide is not concerned with the 
wellbeing of their bodies alone: 
he also holds himself responsible 
for his people’s manners. Of 
the series of misfortunes which 
befell us next day as we went 
home, and which culminated, 
as late and hungry we reached 
the ninth mile, in the non- 
appearance of our gharries, 
leaving us so much farther to 
walk in the downpour of rain 
—of these I will make no long 


story : 


“ Me list nat of the chaf nor of the stree 
Maken so long a tale, as of the corn.” 


If any one familiar with the 
Upland People was asked to 
give a description of them, he 
would, I believe, make first 
mention of their inoffensiveness, 
Pugnacity seems to be an idea 
foreign to them. They possess 
a deadly weapon, the blowpipe ; 
but I never heard of its being 
turned against a fellow-man, 
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It may be that the severity of 
their life has been sufficient to 
keep down their numbers: the 
jungle being wide enough for 
all, competition has never en- 
forced the lesson that the 
fighter alone is fit to survive. 
The same gentleness governs 
their household relationships. 
As they have not to fight for 
their sustenance, so they need 
not for their wives, of which 
there are enough to go round; 
and their unaggressive nature 
would revolt from the idea of 
stealing or ravishing another 
man’s wife from him. I happen 
to have heard of one case which, 
under more auspicious circum- 
stances, might have provided 
sufficient scandal for a six- 
shilling novel. The signor told 
it me. In a household that he 
knew there lived two men, and 
a girl who was married to one 
of them. The girl and her 
husband used to sit side by 
side, and the other man and his 
mother sat on the opposite side 
of the fire. After some weeks 
of absence the signor revisited 
that house and found the hus- 
band sitting alone, while the 
man who used to look at the 
girl sat with her by the fire. 
“How is this?” he asked the 
girl; “you sit with a stranger 
and your husband sits alone.” 
“Qh,” said the husband, “that 
is as it should be: she is no 
longer my wife, but is married 
to my friend.” ‘But how can 
that be?” “Why,” said the 
good, easy man, “her heart 
think one, my heart thinks 
other, how can we live together ? 
We must fall ill! Oh, very 
sorry.” So the difficulty ar- 
ranged itself without calling 
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any high passions into play. 
Divorce being without rancour 
and so easy, jealousy is a 
superfluous emotion among 
these people, and the women in 
consequence enjoy a social 
freedom that is almost eman- 
cipation. I forgot to say that 
the formation of the girls’ dance 
above described was interrupted 
by the arrival of a stranger 
Sakai, who stalked in between 
them. Half in fun, half anger, 
they fell upon him and buffeted 
him heartily with their bunches 
of leaves. I instantly looked 
at their husbands for some sign 
of disapproval ; but not a bit. 
But the signor’s approval of 
them goes further than any- 
thing I have yet said. His 
father fought under Garibaldi, 
and the son, earnestly hopeful 
of a new dispensation, found 
here in the mountain the arche- 
type of all he dreams that 
Italy shall become, “no name 
of magistrate, nor of politike 
superioritie ; no use of service, 
of riches, or of povertie,” no 
soldiery, no police, no Pope. 
It is the true Socialism, and 
they the Primitive Socialists. 
With all respect to Mr Rud- 
yard Kipling, a free life in the 
forest does not appear to me 
calculated to produce the phy- 
sique of a Mowgli. Of these 
people I only saw one much 
over five feet high, the women 
being proportionately smaller. 
While capable, as might be 
expected, of long fasts and 
forced marches, they are far 
from muscular, with skinny 
arms and legs no bigger than 
an English boy’s of fourteen. 
Generally speaking, the men’s 
development appears arrested, 
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—narrow shoulders, feminine 
hairless features. In colour 


they are of a brown rather 
lighter than the Malays, with 
glossy black hair (when clean), 
which hangs in curls over their 
ears and upon their necks, giv- 
ing an appearance of dispro- 
portionate size to their heads, 
and so making them look still 
more like children. On the 
whole, they are far from ill- 
looking, though their foreheads 
are low, with heavy superciliary 
ridges ; their noses are flat, 
insignificant, and negroid. Their 
mouths are wide, but often 
beautifully shaped, and they 
differ noticeably from Malays 
and Chinese by keeping them 
habitually shut. But that 
which most strikes an English- 
man on coming into contact 
with these little creatures, and 
which draws him at once 
towards them, is the remark- 
able openness and candour of 
their expression. They look at 
a stranger neither defiantly nor 
in any way cringing, but care- 
fully and steadily, as if ready 
for unforeseen action on his 
part; but when they are re- 
assured, with an expression 
that is dignified in its sim- 
plicity. 

Their language, as far as my 
infantile vocabulary goes, seems 
monosyllabic and dissyllabic : 
it is spoken in a jerky explosive 
manner, and contains many 
nasal sounds. Some words 
sounded very like Chinese, and 
I strongly suspect that it is 
connected through Siamese 
with that language. There do 
not seem to be any inflexions. 
I experienced the usual diffi- 
culties in composing my vocab- 
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ulary. Thus: I asked the 
Sakai for “I” and got the 
reply “eng” at once, but when 
I tried to get “we” they were 
quite at a loss; and when to 
explain myself I said in Malay, 
“For instance, we have all 
come from the river,” they 
answered No or Yes as the 
case might be, and we became 
involved in a spillikin-heap of 
cross - purposes. They have 
only the first three numerals, 
nenok, nar, nir, in their own 
tongue; the rest they borrow 
from the Malay. 

Beyond a love of beads and 
bright colours, their ssthetic 
faculties seem undeveloped: 
only on the butts of -their 
bamboo combs and on their 
blowpipes they scratch patterns 
obviously intended to represent 
the shoots of bamboo. I tried 
the experiment of drawing a 
wild boar and showing it them. 
It was not worthy of a Rosa 
Bonheur I know, but still re- 
cognisable I thought, on account 
of the tusks: it was received 
with the blankest misappre- 
hension. I tried again with an 
elephant, and this time success- 
fully. “Gajah,” they cried, 
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pointing triumphantly to his 
tail and trunk. 

Ignorant, unprogressive, in- 
offensive, it is very understand- 
able how such a people were 
dispossessed by the fierce Malays 
as they came up the rivers into 
the country, and were driven 
before them up the mountains. 
Here they remained, subject to 
frequent and murderous raids, 
until, after the lapse of cen- 
turies, the English in their turn 
came up the rivers. 

It is now some months since 
I visited the Upland People, but 
they are not easy to forget. 
Their blowpipes I could not ask 
them to part with—it is not 
fair to leave them without 
means of hunting their small 
deer. Instead I brought back 
for a keepsake a necklace: it 
was Pa Ntoné’s, a dozen glass 
beads on a bit of jungle string. 
The pendant is a coin the size 
of a sixpence, apparently of 
tin. On the one side is a 
lion rampant. On the reverse 
is HOL’LAN'DIA, 1791. I wish 
I knew the history of this 
battered token. 

EpwarpD A. IRVING. 


Perak, 25th April 1900. 
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Deux RIVIERES is a stop- 
ping-place—it can hardly be 
called a station—on the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway before 
you come to Port Arthur and 
Winnipeg, and the few wooden 
shanties of which it consists 
stand on the border-line be- 
tween Quebec and Ontario. It 
stands, moreover, on the edge 
of that vast wilderness that 
stretches unbroken to James 
Bay, the southern loop of 
Hudson’s Bay itself. Just 
below this little “lumber vil- 
lage” runs the Ottawa river, 
icy cold, swift, and narrow. 
It has not here attained the 
width and power that many 
miles farther on render it of 
paramount importance to the 
lumber trade; and, last year 
in October, when our little 
party went up into this wilder- 
ness to hunt moose, we found 
that the Ottawa river here 
formed the dividing -line be- 
tween danger and safety. In 
Ontario Torignal (moose) was 
still protected by Government, 
and had been for three years; 
but in Quebec, across the river, 
any one who could get within 
range of a moose after October 
1 was allowed to shoot it. 
The moose seemed to know 
where they were well off, for 
Ontario was reported “thun- 
derin’ full of ’em,” whereas 
Quebec was comparatively de- 
serted. 

“It’s easy huntin’,” an in- 
discreet fellow in Deux Riviéres 
observed to us as we made 
ready to start ; “you can shoot 


’ 
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THE MOOSE, 


yer moose on one side of the 
river and bring ower his horns 
and pelt on the other. The 
game-warden ain’t agoin’ to 
hunt for that carcass, you 
bet. And even if he do, he 
ain’t agoin’ to find it before 
the wolves and meat - hawks 
and ants have had their go 
at it.” The licence for each 
gun is £5; and the fine for 
shooting out of season is ex- 
ceedingly heavy. It is divided 
between the warden and the 
man who reports the discovery. 

No camera can ever repro- 
duce the still beauty of that 
morning scene when we left 
the train at 5 A.M. and made 
ready to leave the little out- 
post of civilisation. The cool 
autumn air, fragrant with a 
hundred scents from the sur- 
rounding woods, was still hazy 
with the smoke of forest-fires 
that had been smouldering all 
the summer. Through this 
gauze-like veil the maples and 


‘birches, already turned to gold 


and crimson beneath the touch 
of early frosts, shone with a 
strange luminous beauty that 
for miles in every direction 
lit up the ocean of trees with 
flaming patches of glory. And 
all was still and silent. There 
was no wind astir, and the 
air only trembled very faintly 
to the musical roar of the 
waterfalls and tumbling rapids 
of the Ottawa below. A few 
human figures moved here and 
there among the little wooden 
shanties. 

The river 


swept swiftly 
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round a sharp bend, and. rushed 
on to a dangerous fall two 
hundred yards farther down. 
Along either bank there was 
a vigorous back-water. To 
cross this water with our 
packs, tents, &c., we embarked 
in a clumsy lumber barge pro- 
pelled by. immense oars. The 
first back-water carried us a 
considerable distance up-stream, 
the men heading the boat 
straight across all the time, 
and rowing as hard as they 
could. Then we _ suddenly 
entered the main current, and 
were swiftly borne down the 
centre of the stream, the boat 
turning round like a huge top 
allthe way. The banks seemed 
to fly past. The roar of the fall, 
and the horrible edge where 
the river dropped abruptly out 
of sight, seemed to us unpleas- 
antly close, when the prow of 
the boat caught the other back- 
water and our direction was 
instantly reversed. With a 
shudder and a _ splash the 
unwieldy boat spun round and 
shot up-stream again, finally 
landing us in safety at a spot 
exactly opposite our original 
point of embarkation. During 
* this brief but exciting journey 
the French-Canadian oarsmen 
regaled us with pleasant stories 
of boats swept over the falls 
and lives lost in the spring 
when the river was high and 
the strength of the two back- 
waters was easily miscalculated 
by a few seconds. 

Then, for two days and two 
nights we travelled by canoe 
and “portages” inland to the 
lake of Cogawanna, whose 


lonely beaches were said to 
be haunted by “the biggest 
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moose yer ever seen.” The 
scenery these two days was 
in a sense monotonous. Miles 
upon miles of undulating forest 
and low hills—no open spaces, 
except black patches of desol- 
ation, where fires had consumed 
the underbrush and licked the 
branches off the giant trees 
till they had died. The second 
growth on the scene of a 
fire is never the same as the 
trees that were destroyed, but 
usually silver birch or scrub- 
oak and maple. Everywhere 
we passed these lighter greens 
among the sombre shades of 
the hemlocks, cedars, and pines. 
Lakes of all sizes and shapes 
came suddenly into view, blue 
as the Mediterranean, or green 
and black as the ocean itself. 
The constant repetition pro- 
duced the sense of monotony ; 
but the real charm of it all lay 
in the utter loneliness and 
remoteness from the scenes of 
men’s labours. Wild-duck of 
all descriptions we saw ; cranes, 
huge fish-hawks, divers, laugh- 
ing loons, eagles, tracks of 
otter, mink, bear, deer, and 
occasionally of wolves along 
the shores—and moose-tracks, 
where the great beasts had 
blundered through the dense 
scrub to find a drinking-place. 
But no men, not even Indians ; 
no farms, no shanties. We had 
the great woods to ourselves. 
Chipmunks, chattering on the 
crests of lofty pines, dropped 
cones upon us as we glided 
silently by, close to shore. 
Loons dived in front of us, 
and popped up again, many 
hundreds of yards away, with 
fish in their beaks. More than 
once, as we turned a sharp 
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corner, a startled buck looked 
up and stared in amazement 
at us before it turned and 
crashed away into the forest, 
“whistling ” as it went. There 
were no mosquitoes. The cold 
nights had mercifully destroyed 
them. No singing-birds, nor 
any of brighter plumage than 
the rich blue of the blue jay 
and the light greys of the 
meat-hawks or carrion-birds. 
No wild-flowers, or hardly any. 
The merciless winter does not 
encourage their growth. Better 
still, no flies, no snakes, no 
poisonous insects of any kind. 
There is a decided note of 
grimness in these northern 
woods of Canada,—almost as 
if the shadow of the cruel 
winter hung somewhere in the 
air, even in summer, and held 
up a warning finger: “This is 
sacred to the life of the forest. 
You may venture here in the 
warm months, but never let 
yourselves be caught here when 
the frost comes, and the snow 
on the wings of the north 
wind.” 

Meanwhile, we had reached 
the old haunts of the lumber 
companies. On all sides we 
saw their traces. In days gone 
by there had been lumber- 
camps at remote points. In 
the deep snows the men cut 
the trees and “skid” them over 
the slippery surface to the edge 
of the nearest water. The logs 
are piled up 20 feet high on the 
shores, and when the ice melts 
they are tumbled down into the 
water, and in huge “booms,” 
acres in extent, are floated for 
weeks down streams and across 
lakes till they reach the Ottawa 
river and eventually the great 
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saw-mills. In the spring these 
booms choke up many a good 
fishing-stream. Perhaps the 
first big fellow gets caught by 
a projection on the bank, In- 
stantly the others pile up on 
his back, till in a few hours a 
towering heap of logs dams the 
river and forms a “jam.” To 
break a jam is to lead a forlorn 
hope, and it is not uncommon 
in these solitudes to come across 
a plain wooden cross, close to 
some tumbling stream, with the 
inscription roughly hewn with 
a knife, “Jean Garnier,” or 
“Jim Smith, killed by jam ”— 
with the date. And these lonely 
graves beneath the “murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks” have 
their poetry and their lesson of 
duty nobly done without hope 
of reward. 

The apology for this digres- 
sion is that the lumber com- 
panies proved of great value to 
us. In order to skid the logs 
they have to cut roads, so that 
the horses may have a tolerably 
clear path. These roads are on 
the surface of the snow, lying 
perhaps four feet deep, and in 
the springs are only recognis- 
able as faint vistas in the forest. 
They always lead to water. 
Following these woodland vis- 
tas, canoeing down winding 
lakes shut in by lofty cliffs and 
dotted with picturesque islands, 
we covered the fifty miles that 
lay between us and our destin- 
ation. About sunset on the 
second day our “ birch-barks” 
grated in a sandy bay of Coga- 
wanna’s northern shore, and we 
pitched a permanent camp on a 
promontory covered with silver 
birches and maples. 

Water -fowl of various de- 
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scriptions scattered with whirr- 
ing wings as we landed, and 
more than one porcupine ambled 
leisurely away into the woods 
when we began to chop the 
tent-poles and get the stones 
for the fireplace. When the 
sun finally disappeared, the 
shadows of the night fell over 
a camp as cosy as any hunter 
could desire, and perhaps a 
little more comfortable, because 
one of the party happened to 
be a young lady. The stillness 
was almost unearthly when the 
moon rose over the lake, silver- 
ing untold distances, and throw- 
ing impenetrable shadows under 
the trees. I sat over the little 
fire at the mouth of my tent 
long after the others were 
asleep. It seemed unnatural 
that the whole country should 
be so silent when the woods 
were full of life— moving life 
too. Everything alive in the 
forest moves at night and rests 
by day. The woods travel in 
the darkness. At that very 
moment, as I sat in the cold 
moonlight looking out upon 
immense stretches of — forest, 
there was not a hundred yards 
anywhere in which some living 
creature was not moving. Yet 
there was no sound—not the 
breaking of a twig or the 
crackling of a dry leaf beneath 
the lightest paw. Nothing but 
silence, and moonlight, and the 
stars, and distance. As I im- 
agined the moose prowling and 
feeding not very far from us, 
they almost seemed to me a 
survival of the antediluvian 
monsters, a species all by 
themselves, having no part or 
portion with the degenerate 
animals of modern days. 
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With the earliest morning 
came the sound of fish jumping 
in the lake and the chipmunks 
scampering through the trees 
overhead. But the excitement 
began at breakfast (trout and 
buckwheat cakes), when one of 
the men announced the dis- 
covery of fresh deer-tracks not 
half a mile behind our tents. 
Deer are not plentiful in these 
regions. The wolves keep their 
ranks thin. No wolf can catch 
a deer in the woods; but in 
the winter, ferocious with long 
fasts, they chase them on to the 
ice, and soon get their teeth 
into their tender flanks. They 
double more easily than deer 
on the slippery surface, and, 
being lighter, do not sink so 
deep in the soft patches of 
snow. The barking of a few 
wolves in pursuit of a deer 
sounds like the fighting and 
snarling of a lot of angry dogs. 
It must be an unpleasant sound 
to have at your heels at any 
time, and the poor deer makes 
the most frantic efforts, but 
only slips from side to side, 
growing momentarily weaker, 
till it is at length overhauled 
and torn to pieces. The dis- 
covery of deer so close to 
us was only exciting because 
it meant we should not lack 
fresh meat ; but moose was the 
magic word in our camp, and 
the first thing to do was to find 
out where the moose were in 
relation to ourselves. These 
creatures, it may be said, move 
generally in groups of four or 
five, or less. Several groups of 
this size travel in the same 
direction, and cover practically 
the same country at the same 
time. In this sense they may 
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be described as moving in 
widely scattered herds. They 
get over vast distances, moving 
with great rapidity, and the 
enormous territory at their dis- 
posal of course makes difficult 
hunting. You must have iron 
muscles and be tireless. A 
fresh moose-track—that is, one 
with no water or cobwebs in it 
—may be followed fifty miles, 
the creature always keeping 
half-a-dozen miles ahead of 
the hunter. If, meanwhile, it 
chooses to take to the water, 
the tracks of course are lost, 
and so much time has been 
wasted, that’s all! The utmost 
caution has to be observed. 
Their ears are sharper than 
those of a deer. If a twig 
snaps beneath your mocassin, 
or your coat brushes noisily 
against a low branch of some 
maple-tree, they will put 
another mile to their credit 
before you have gone a hun- 
dred yards. 

It is upon their unrivalled 
powers of scent, however, that 
they chiefly depend for their 
safety. Nature, or evolution, 
has endowed them with a pro- 
boscis of rare proportion, and 
their title of “Hebrew of the 
Woods” is thoroughly deserved. 
In the wide nostrils gaping at 
the end of that expansive 
muzzle, the least scent, the 
faintest odour, is faithfully 
registered, and the owners are 
off at top speed in less than a 
second. With their heads low- 
ered, and in spite of the bull’s 
spreading horns, they charge 
through the woods at full tilt, 
crashing through the densest 
underbrush as if it were stand- 
ing hay, and smashing young 


tree-stems as if they were the 
stalks of sunflowers. Every- 
where, in these northern woods, 
can be seen the traces of their 
passage—trunks with the bark 
scraped off, broken saplings, 
tufts of hair caught on pointed 
branches, and on the ground 
the imprint of their hoofs and 
tremendous stride. 

Accustomed to the dim twi- 
light of the great woods, the 
eyeballs of these creatures are 
oblique, as with deer, and do 
not seem to be specially sensi- 
tive. They never turn their 
heads at shadows. Provided 
the wind is right, you can ap- 
proach a moose to within a few 
feet, if you go straight in front 
of him, and he will never see 
you. If he does raise his head, 
it will mean that his ears have 
warned him of your approach. 
If you can fool his ears and his 
nose, you can put salt on his 
tail, say the hunters. But wind 
and rain are the best aids. 
Noisy weather is good hunt- 
ing weather. The roar of the 
branches, the rattle of the rain, 
and the constant dripping from 
the trees upon the leaves on the 
ground, combine to drown the 
inevitable sounds of your ap- 
proach. Then there is good 
chance of success. The front 
legs of the moose are longer 
than the hind ones. To drink 
(if the bank be steep) he has 
to kneel; to crop the sweet 
shoots of the wild rice they 
must assume the humble atti- 
tude of prayer. Their food 
consists chiefly of the ground 
hemlock, whose low bushes 
cover the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of big hemlock-trees, 
and can be easily got at in 
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winter by scraping away the 
surface snow; but they are 
also fond of the topmost leaves 
of the young maples, which 
their great height enables them 
to pull down with ease. On all 
sides, where moose have been 
travelling in the autumn, the 
maple saplings can be seen bent 
double to the ground. When 
the earth is too hard to hold a 
track, the experienced hunter 
can follow the path of a moose 
for miles, by observing where 
he has cropped the hemlock and 
the sweet maple leaves on both 
sides as he sauntered slowly 
along, enjoying his vegetarian 
‘meal. 

In the great heats of July 
and August these animals suffer 
terribly from the sun, owing to 
the thickness of a hairy skin 
that also keeps them warm 
when the thermometer is 40° 
below zero. In these months 
they commonly wade into the 
lakes and stand up to. their 
necks in the cool water, where 
the Indians, to their shame, 
slaughter them without mercy. 
They offer a large target, as 
may be imagined, and, though 
strong swimmers, cannot get 
away from the bullet in time. 
These same Indians affirm that 
the bear is the shyest animal of 
the woods. Bruin certainly is 
a very wary beast; but the 
moose, in my humble opinion, 
comes in an uncommonly close 
second. On all sides you can 
see the rotten logs the bears 
have torn open in their search 
for ants and honey, and the 
deep trail leading up to, and 
away from, them; but the 
bear itself is probably miles 
away, covering the ground in 


that rolling, tumbling gait of 
his that carries him along at 
incredible speed. It is no un- 
common sight to surprise a bear 
among the low fruit-bushes, no 


matter what way the wind is. * 


When berries are thick you 
may stumble frequently enough 
upon them in the midst of the 
blue-berries, with both front 
paws round a particularly rich 
clump, and gluttonously de- 
vouring the ripe purple fruit. 
Yet who ever came upon a 
moose in the middle of his din- 
ner, unless wind and weather 
and everything else were 
against him? 

The first two days we spent 
reconnoitring. It was neces- 
sary to find out in what special 
portion of their great park 
the moose were enjoying the 
splendid “fall” weather. In 
three parties of two each, with 
compasses and canoes, we sep- 
arated, after a very early break- 
fast, and spent the day follow- 
ing the freshest trails we could 
come across. At night we met 
again round the blazing logs of 
the open camp-fire, and com- 
pared notes. All of us had 
come across very recent trails 
of deer, bear, beaver, otter, fox, 
skunk, even wolves—but the 
moose - tracks were all old. 
There was nothing worth fol- 
lowing, nothing fresher than a 
week. They had moved. 

“They’re travellin’ fast, and 
we've got to shunt along purty 
fast to get up with ’em.” 

“Unless they’re movin’ in a 
circle, which they often do— 
darn ’em!” 

Then followed the usual con- 
sultation of maps, which we laid 
over a flat stone beside the fire, 
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and studied intently while the 
owls hooted in the woods behind 
us, and more than one pair of 
glowing eyes watched our pro- 
ceedings from a safe distance. 
Ten miles to the north of us 
Garden Lake sstretched its 
lonely bays and arms over an 
immense surface, dotted with 
wooded islands, on one of which 
the Indians had built their 
annual crop of birch - bark 
canoes. I found the thin 
strips of cedar, and the root 
they use for strings, still lying 
among the long grass. Garden 
river, the exit of this lake, was 
trampled and pounded for 
hundreds of yards along the 
banks, but the owners of the 
monstrous hoofs had _ gone. 
Blue Lake, to the west of us, 
with its cold blue waters; Sand 
Lake, with its yellow stretches 
of shore; Green Lake, with its 
deep green waves and precipi- 
tous cliffs, Roscoe Lake, Round 
Pond, Lindsay Lake, and a 
dozen more besides, all bore 
traces of the giants’ thirst 
along their quiet shores. 
Maple leaves had been cropped 
and ground hemlock devoured ; 
tree stems scraped; projecting 
twigs left with a tuft of coarse 
hair streaming in the wind, and 
the ground manured in patches. 
But the moose themselves, shy 
mammoths, were hiding some- 
where out of our way, and the 
second day’s search brought us 
to the trails of their sentries, 
that were by no means too old 
for hope. The hoarse croaking 
of the ravens, always a sign of 
their neighbourhood, was heard 
at intervals; and the carrion- 
birds, that follow them in the 
air, feeding temporarily on a 


parasite of their thick hair, and 
hoping eventually for a whole 
carcass, were seen flitting about 
in all directions. This recon- 
noitring is pleasant work. 
The air is dry and cool, won- 
derfully invigorating, and laden 
with the hundred scents of a 
primeval forest that stretches 
unbroken to the icy shores of 
James Bay. You tread all the 
time on a carpet of deep moss 
or crimson and golden leaves. 
On all sides the partridges are 
“drumming,” or flying quietly 
into the lower branches of the 
trees, where half -a -dozen will 
stand and let you shoot them 
one by one. Squirrels dart 
everywhere, chattering and 
squeaking, with tails erect, 
and a rare nest of nuts hidden 
somewhere for the coming 
winter. The quiet bays of the 
lakes shelter wild-fowl of all 
descriptions, and the springs fill 
your flasks with the best brand 
of champagne you have ever 
tasted. 

So we peeled the crackling 
bark from the silver birch-trees 
and fashioned calling - horns, 
and prepared in other ways for 
night - watches and vigorous 
hunting measures generally. 
The cry of the cow moose is 
admirably imitated by means 
of this rude horn. While an 
amateur exaggerates it into 
something between a fog-horn 
and a cornet, the practised 
hunter produces the long deep 
“moo” that carries an incred- 
ible distance, and rarely fails to 
bring the bull, if within hearing 
length, crashing headlong down 
to his death. 

The third day my guide and 
I loaded our pack with a few 
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provisions, and with tent and 
canoe started for a series of 
little ponds beyond the northern 
shores of Garden Lake. We 
journeyed all day down “lumber 
roads” that were simply vistas 
of glowing colour. I was always 
in front, with a 50-lb. pack 
strapped across the shoulders 
and a loaded rifle, while behind 
me the man, with the canoe 
over his head like a gigantic 
pantomime hat, followed awk- 
wardly. Frequent rests were 
necessary ; but who could wish 
to go fast in such woods on a 
fine day in October, with the 
blue sky overhead, and the 
slanting sunlight putting the 
match to autumn bonfires on 
every side. We moved as 
quietly as possible in mocas- 
sins. 

“Hunt all the time; you 
never kin guess when your 
chance’ll come.” 

Once the man stopped sud- 
denly and sniffed the air like 
a dog. He made a sign to me, 
and I helped the canoe off his 
shoulders. He went a few feet 
ahead of me and pointed to the 
ground. I looked and saw a 
heap of gorgeous leaves left by 
an eddy of wind. It was in- 
deed a patch of beauty; but I 
thought it strange for this 
rough woodsman to take so 
much trouble to show it to me. 

“ Beautiful, indeed,” I whis- 
pered. 

“ Ain’t it, though?” he whis- 
pered back. “It’s a young 
cow. Guess she ain’t been 
away long either!” 

It was not the poetry of 
autumn that had moved him, 
but the smell of a moose, and the 
deep imprint of her body where 
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she had recently rested upon the 
leaves. I saw it plainly enough 
when his finger outlined it for 
me. He kept sniffing the air 
as he gazed. 

_  “There’s a moose within .. .’ 
He hesitated. I gasped. “A 
couple of miles, maybe,” he 
concluded. 

He showed me the faint hoof- 
marks on the thick carpet of 
leaves where it entered the 
wood. 

“That thar cow was lyin’ 
thar not ten minutesago. But 
the wind’s wrong, and I guess 
she smelt us pretty strong.” 

Speaking for himself, I have 
no doubt she did ! 

We followed the trail some 
distance into the woods. The 
underbrush was very thick, and 
we had to scramble on all-fours. 
The cow had doubled a good 
deal on her tracks. We pres- 
ently came to a spot where 
she had evidently waited a 
moment. 

“She stopped to listen here,” 
he explained, sitting down on 
a huge fallen tree and gazing 
sadly at the hoof-marks. 
“When one of them animals 
is startled it runs 200 yards, 
maybe, into the woods, and 
then stops to listen. This is 
whar that cow stopped to 
listen, or I’m a—Injin.” 

“She didn’t stop long,” I 
ventured. 

He looked at me without 
speaking, and then motioned 
me to follow. For half a mile 
through the woods we followed 
the tracks. Soon they began 
to get longer and wider apart. 

“She was scared here. She’s 
runnin’.” 

The tracks got wider and 
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wider apart, till finally they 
reached a big tree lying on 
the ground, with its branches 
sticking out like the spokes of 
a wheel in the air.. There they 
seemed to come to a full stop. 
But the woodsman soon found 
their continuation—on the 
other side of the tree. 

“That’s whar she jumped— 
see!” he explained. And, 
measuring it as accurately as 
we could, it came to 18 feet. 
A very fair jump, I thought, 
for a cow moose. To clear the 
branches she must have crossed 
the tree at an elevation of nearly 
4 feet. 

It was just sunset when we 
reached the shores of Garden 
Lake and saw the expanse of 
still water, with dark patches 
in all directions showing the 
islands, There was no wind, 
and not a cloud in the sky; 
so we launched our canoe in 
silence, and for the next two 
hours paddled across the de- 
serted waters, skirting points 
and islands, and occasionally 
long reefs of black rocks. Like 
Hiawatha, we 


** Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapours, 
_ Sailed into the dusk of evening,” — 


and before we were half-way 
across this arm of Garden Lake 
the moon rose over the ridge 
of forest and silvered a picture 
of fairy-like enchantment such 
as I have never seen eqvalled. 
It was peace beyond all tell- 
ing, and the only sound was 
the water splashing musically 
against the sides of the frail 


canoe and the monotonous drip- 


ping of the paddles. It didn’t 
matter where we landed to 





camp. All was ours—islands, 
points, bays, and mainland. 
No one could interfere. The 
loneliness was real. 

By the light of the moon, then 
high in the heavens, we pitched 
our tent upon the farther shore 
on the edge of the mighty woods, 
and after devouring the two 
partridges shot en route, and 
drinking a quart each of black 
tea, we crawled into the narrow 
tent and were soon fast asleep 
—I in a sleeping-bag with a 
red woollen nightcap on my 
head, and my companion in his 
clothes with his ordinary slouch- 
hat drawn down over his eyes. 

The day following was clear 
and still. In the afternoon we 
portaged into a narrow little 
pond, unhonoured by a name, 
that lay several miles in the 
forest, and at a much higher 
level than the main lake. 

“Tt ain’t fur from the ridge, 
and if they’re travellin’ in this 
country they’re bound to come 
within callin’ distance.” He 
never deigned to use the word 
moose. It was always “they” 
or “them beasts,” “ cow,” 
“bull,” or “calf.” 

It was late in the afternoon, 
and very little wind was stir- 
ring. Stealthily we lowered 
the canoe from our shoulders 
and pushed it into the lake, and 
then with the utmost care got 
in ourselves and paddled cau- 
tiously down the near shore. 
The canoe moved on the quiet 
water like a spirit, silently, 
almost without ripple, as if it 
knew what was expected of it. 
I sat in the bows, the rifle 
across my knees, and the man 
propelled us with a slight move- 
ment of his wrist, never taking 
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the paddle out of the water. 
In such still weather the drip- 
ping of the drops carries dan- 
gerous distances, and the sun 
shining on its wet blade flashes 
signals that can be seen literally 
for miles. Neither of us spoke 
a word, and, in spite of occa- 
sional spasms of “canoe cramp ” 
that shot up my legs and back, 
I sat motionless. The least 
movement, and a birch - bark 
canoe crackles like a pop-gun. 
The opposite shore, about a 
quarter of a mile across, lay in 
front of the sun, and therefore 
in shadow. The sun was fast 
nearing the edge of the ridge 
above. Nothing seemed more 
likely than that a moose should 
come down to drink, and nothing 
less likely than that it should 
distinguish us from one of the 
many logs that line the shore 
beside us. It could never make 
us out across 400 yards of water. 
The lake was perhaps two miles 
long. About half-way down 
the man stopped paddling, and, 
with very slow even movements, 
raised the horn to his lips and 
blew a long sad “moo,” that 
echoed numberless times before 
it finally died away in the sea 
of silent woods round us. Twice 
he did this, with due intervals, 
and there was no answer; but 
just as the third “moo” was 
losing itself in the distance, a 
new sound rose after the echoes, 
We paused and listened in- 
tently. It was the breaking 
of branches a long way off. 
... The guide’s keen brown 
eyes flashed a message to me 
as I turned my head towards 
him. 

“There he comes, ... but a 
long way off.” 


A tremor ran through me, 
and I strained my ears so much 
to listen that I heard the blood 
singing under the skin. The 
sound of breaking branches con- 
tinued to reach us at intervals, 
each time a little closer than 
before. Some great animal was 
moving through the long stretch 
of forest on the opposite shores. 
He seemed to be at a spot half- 
way between the lake and the 
ridge. It was getting dusk, 
and drinking-time was close at 
hand. Every now and then 
came a louder report, as some 
young tree was snapped off 
short, and then followed a period 
of silence again. The shadows 
were settling down over the 
trees. Already the sun was 
below the ridge, and probably 
within a short hour of the 
horizon itself. 

“ He’s feedin’,” whispered the 
man; “he ain’t travellin’ fast.” 
“Ts he coming this way ?” 

“Guess so, if we don’t scare 
him any. The wind’s right.” 

A puff of air came against 
our faces at that very moment 
as if to verify his words. It 
came from across the water. 
For another half-hour we 
waited in cramps and silence. 
The beast never deigned to 
answer our cry, nor to hasten 
his step, yet he was certainly 
coming nearer and nearer. It 
was just about drinking-time ; 
but the poor brute did not 
bargain for a piece of lead in 
his cup. 

“It may be a b’ar,” whis- 
pered the man. 

Scarcely were the words out 
of his mouth when a roar that 
made the air shake issued from 
the shadows directly opposite. 
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“There he is,” whispered the 
man excitedly, pointing. 

It was some seconds before I 
could distinguish anything at 
all save the dense growth of 
bushes that lined the shore. 
My rifle was raised and ready, 
but I could see nothing to aim 
at. Then suddenly the bushes 
parted and I saw a form, dim 
and immense, rise up out of the 
very ground it seemed. The 
width of the horns was lost in 
the shadows; but there was no 
mistaking those broad shoulders 
and that big brown bulk. In- 
stantly the canoe shot round, 
and began to move swiftly to- 
wards him across the lake. I 
pointed ready to fire, and the 
light bark trembled beneath us 
like a thing of life as we moved 
steadily forwards. There was 
a touch of buck-fever; but the 
steel-tipped bullet sped true, 
and the monster fell with a 
crash to its knees. 

“ Steady—now another one,” 
said the man behind me, urging 
on the canoe as fast as he 
could. 

A second shot, and the moose 
rolled sideways into the lake 
and lay motionless. Next day 
the other men went over to 
skin it, and the horns and pelt 
were just about all they could 
manage. The horns measured 
52 inches across, and _ there 
were 28 points. 

The night we watched for 
moose I shall never forget. 
Sleeping for several hours in 
the afternoon, we took an early 
supper, and just as the shadows 
were falling started out for our 
adventure. The lake had to be 
crossed and a mile “ portaged ”; 





then a second lake came, and 
after it a second portage. It 
was nine o'clock when we 
cautiously slipped the canoe 
into the still waters of a se- 
cluded pond far from camp. 
A frosty night without wind 
seemed in our favour. A host 
of stars in a sky as clear as 
winter was the only light we 
dared use. Wrapping our- 
selves up in blankets, we crawled 
in the canoe to a suitable spot 
twenty yards from shore, and 
there prepared to wait till the 
dawn. No tobacco was per- 
missible. No fire could, of 
course, be made, nor anything 
cooked. A nip of whisky about 
two A.M. was all that warmed. 
How still the night was. 
Our breathing seemed the only 
sound. The pond was barely 
three-quarters of a mile long, 
and very narrow. It seemed, 
so far as we could judge, to be 
in the direct route the moose 
had been taking of late. Surely 
some one of them would deign 
to drink of its sweet waters at 
sunrise. Everything alive in 
the woods travels at night. 
Everything is awake and mov- 
ing. Yet, how silently. The 
shores of the lake rose up into 
the sky by gentle slopes, and 
from the shadows of the re- 
moter shore came occasionally 
the splash of an otter or the wet 
patter of a mink running along 
over the stones. Once or twice 
we distinctly heard a deer drink- 
ing ; but the noises of our heavier 
game were not yet audible. Men 
hunt moose often for days and 
days in this country without 
getting even a “smell of one.” 
A New. York man, who for 
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years has sought his favourite 
game in these regions, told me 
that one season he spent seven 
weeks here—“ hard huntin’, you 
bet, it was, too!” —withoutseeing 
a single animal. As I sat cold 
and shivering in the cramped 
canoe, I passed some of the time 
working out mathematically the 
chances that a moose would, or 
would not, come our way. Mil- 
lions of square acres, thousands 
of lakes to drink at, miles of 
forest —and, then how many 
moose? My companion inter- 
rupted my calculations by point- 
ing to the other shore. Had he 
heard something, and could so 
huge a beast move so stealthily ? 
No! it was not a moose. The 
moon was rising, that was all; 
and we should soon have to 
change our position and shift 
into the shadow. A single 
motion of the paddle accom- 
plished this, and we glided under 
the lee of the other shore, with 
no sound but the rustle of the 
man’s coat-sleeve and the drip- 
drip of the paddle, as he drew 
it shining and wet in the moon- 
light from the water. 

As the moon rose over the 
hill, the shadows deepened along 
the shores, though retreating a 
little, and the air seemed to 
grow colder. A flood of silver 
light shone on the flat surface 


of that sea of trees opposite; — 


but behind us we could see 
nothing at all. It was too dark 
to distinguish even one tree- 
trunk from another. Now and 
then a wave of cooler, richer air 
seemed to breathe out upon us 
from the deep recesses at our 
backs, bringing scents of moss 
and bark and pine-needles and 
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all that is sweet and good in 
the heart of the woods. Distant 
sounds, too, faint and muffled, 
reached our ears, and kept the 
blood tingling. I was too ex- 
cited to feel sleepy. Every 
minute I thought the hum of 
indistinct murmurs would grow 
louder and differentiate itself 
into the tread of hoofs, the 
breaking of boughs, the crash- 
ing of saplings. Every in- 
stant I thought those immense 
shadows, that foregathered and 
waxed and waned on the farther 
shore, would suddenly step forth 
into the moonlight and assume 
the shape of a great animal 
with spreading horns. But the 
hours passed, and the moon 
crossed over to the other side, 
and the stars began to fade. 
Already the eastern sky was 
beginning to . .. Hark! 
What was that? A sound 
like the cracking of distant 
branches trembled on the air 
and died away. Presently 
it was repeated, again, and 
again. Something was coming 
at last. It is needless to say 
what our emotions were, after 
the long cold night, when we 
distinctly heard the animals— 
for there were several—breaking 
through the underbrush at the 
far end of the lake and coming 
out to drink. 

A confused mass, a big mov- 
ing shadow, was all we saw. 
It was too far away, and 
the light was too uncertain. 
Crack, crack, went the rifles, 
and when the echoes had sub- 
sided, we heard the whole hill- 
side crashing to a mighty 
tread as the moose thundered 
away at full speed. . And 
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that was our last chance. 
Soon the sun was up, and 
after visiting the drinking- 
place and inspecting the deep 
hoof-marks, we dragged wear- 
ily home the twelve miles to 
hot coffee ana fried trout. 

It was a pleasant camp we 
had there beneath the slender 
silver birches on the point of 
a sandy little promontory. On 
one side was the sandy bay 
sacred to the men, and in a 
little cove on the other side 
the solitary lady-hunter of the 
party was supposed to disport 
herself matutinally in the cold 
waters. As a matter of fact, 
it was generally believed that 
she preferred a basin of hot 
water in the tent ; and towards 
the end of our stay, when it 
grew really cold, her husband 
was brought. round without 
difficulty to her view of the 
situation. The point of the 
promontory was kept for the 
guides, though it must be 
recorded to their honour that 
they made no ablutionary use 
of it, and that the deep pools 
seemed to them better fitted 
for cleaning the fish and part- 
ridges in. From our tent-doors 
we looked straight down seven 
miles of blue Cogawanna water. 
Soon the surface would be a 
solid sheet of ice, over two feet 
thick, and covered with snow; 
but then it was dancing and 
alive, full of fish, and warm 
enough even in October to 
make an occasional swim en- 
joyable. Cogawanna was a 
Chippewa Indian who died 
about 1860, and was buried 
on a little pine-clad island 
at the far end of the lake, 
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and in the centre of his favour- 
ite fishing-grounds. A ve 
marks the spot. At its head 
stands a rude wooden slab in 
which some one (I never could 
ascertain who) annually cuts 
a little deeper the wooden 
cross. The island just appears 
in the centre of my tent, and 
fills its narrow opening as I 
lie in bed. Cogawanna’s grave, 
too, has its mystery and pathos. 

Our guides were thorough 
woodsmen, hunters by instinct 
as well as experience, and 
skilled in all branches of wood- 
craft. They could build a canoe, 
carve a yoke for the shoulders 
to carry it on, or fashion a 
“dug-out” boat from a log 
with equal facility. They never 
get lost as long as they are 
provided with a compass; and 
a small axe hanging from the 
belt, which also holds a hunt- 
ing - knife, is their chief tool 
and weapon. They profess con- 
tempt for the French-Canadian 
guides as well as for the In- 
dians. The former are lazy 
and too often dishonest. More- 
over, they have indifferent last- 
ing powers. The Indians, on 
the other hand, as guides, are 
untrustworthy in another sense. 
They are paid by the day, and 
the longer the trip lasts the 
more money they make. The 
consequence is, they keep their 
hunting-party a safe distance 
from the game as long as 
possible. It is always the 
next day or the day after 
that they promise to discover 
it. In this way the inexperi- 
enced hunter who relies upon 
their tender mercies often goes 
home with a poor bag—just 
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enough to keep up the Indian’s 
reputation (and therefore in- 
come) as a game-finder—when 
he might have had twice the 
sport. The Indians then report 
as quickly as possible to the 
nearest station of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company where the game 
are lying, and receive orders 
to go out again and bring back 
the hides and furs, for which 
they of course are paid com- 
missions. As guides they gen- 
erally are paid, with the French 
Canucks, six shillings a-day. 
Our men, who came from the 
Adirondack Mountains (New 
York State), received twice as 
much; and they enjoyed the 
hunting as much as we did! 

They are rarely willing, how- 
ever, to go on an expedition into 
the woods without plenty of 
whisky. Our chief guide, as 
soon as we got into camp, made 
a “cache” of the bottles some- 
where in the dense brush behind 
the tents, and thus controlled 
the quantity consumed. The 
other fellows never knew where 
it was, When more was wanted 
he would only get it at night. 
Taking a lantern, he would 
pretend to search among the 
trees for ten minutes or more, 
and though the others watched 
him carefully from a distance, 
they never could tell when or 
where he picked it up. Yet 
he always returned with a 
bottle. 

There was a spawning - bed 
just opposite our camp, and the 
speckled and salmon trout fairly 
swarmed over it. The water 
was shallow and covered a nice 
sandy bottom. At night, when 
the moon was on the water, it 
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was a sight worth observing to 
see the hundreds of scaly backs 
sliding and slithering over one 
another just beneath the: sur- 
face. A sudden spurt in the 
canoe often brought the fish 
knocking and tumbling against 
its thin sides. The paddles 
struck them at every stroke. 

There were wolves in the 
neighbourhood, and the lady of 
the party, an unerring shot and 
enthusiastic hunter, held these 
creatures in special abhorrence. 
She hated to hear them bark. 
Several nights running some 
animal had been heard sniffing 
and snuffing round their tent. 
The ground was too bare and 
hard to leave any tracks, and 
the opinion was divided between 
a wolf, a bear, and a porcupine. 
“It seems to be a largish 
animal,” she said. 

Just as I was dozing off one 
night, after a hard day’s hunt- 
ing, I heard voices in the tent 
next to me. 

“There’s that thing again,” 
in the lady’s voice. ‘“ You must 
get up and see what it is.” 

“Qh! it’s nothing but a silly 
porcupine,” growled the hus- 
band. It wasa cold night, and 
those camp-beds are warm and 
cosy, besides being hard to re- 
make. 

“ But it’s trying to get in.” 

“That’s no reason why I 
should get out, though.” 

However, the lady thought 
it was, so after a few more 
growls he got out of bed, and 
peeped through the opening of 
the tent. The moon shone 
brightly, but only served to 
make the shadows beneath the 
trees the darker. 
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“Take the gun.” 

“T’ve got it. Give me the 
lantern. I hope the beast 


won’t go for my legs, what- 
ever it is.” 

“Put on your top - boots, 
then.” 

A sound of laughter came 
from the guides’ tent beyond. 
Evidently they were listening 
as attentively as I was. There 
were manifold sounds of pre- 
paration, and in due course the 
brave husband, in pyjamas, top- 
boots, red woollen nightcap, and 
pea-jacket, issued forth into the 
cold night. The lantern swung 
over his arm, and the loaded 
rifle was pointed. His footsteps 
were soon lost in the silence, 
and I lay and listened in my 
sleeping-bag, praying devoutly 
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that he would not aim hastily 
and send a bullet whizzing 
through my canvas or my skin. 
Suddenly there was a shout, 
“T see it!” and the next instant 
the rifle cracked. “It’s a skunk!” 
he cried with a roar of laughter. 
And that’s all it was. But the 
guides thought a good deal of 
that skunk. The wind was 
blowing in their direction, and 
the whole benefit of the pene- 
trating and offensive odour of 
that otherwise harmless little 
animal was wafted into their 
tent. They got up and burned 
the body—but you cannot burn 
the stink of askunk. The lan- 
guage of the guides at intervals 
during the night was fully as 
picturesque as the other sur- 
roundings of our camp. 
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CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE OF KAJAR. 
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UNDER every conceivable cir- 
cumstance it behoves the Shah 
of Persia, whose least grandilo- 
quent title is that of the King 
of Kings, to affect a demeanour 
in public which shall rival that 
of the Sphinx in impassiveness. 
This assumption of aloofness 
from the emotions of the flesh 
and the spirit reached the zen- 
ith of achievement in the bear- 
ing of the late Shah, Nasiru’d- 
Din. While he accepted the 
adulation of his subjects with 
the mien of a marble god, he 
granted to them the fullest 
freedom of speech. “Let them 
talk!” he said on one occasion, 
in the very words of the Prus- 
sian king. “They say what 
they like, and I do what I 
like.” And if it sometimes 
happened that Nasiru’d - Din 
Shah missed the hour when 
great Jove awoke, you may 
be sure that his face gave 
no token of the blunder he 
had made. He had learned 
the traditional bearing in his 
youth, and age was powerless 
to stale its ineffable composure. 

The son, however, who now 
reigns in his stead, was less 
fortunate in his destiny: he 
had to acquire the sovereign 
style when his face was worn 
with the agony of his long 
self - effacement in Azarbaijan, 
and, if he now bears himself 
with the unimpassioned aloof- 
ness of a Shah, it has been at 
the cost of an all but super- 
human effort of the will. His 


thoroughbred face, pure Jewish 
in its lineaments, as are the 
faces of so many Persians, is 
careworn but calm, unconscious 
of its pathos, and hence it makes 
a touching appeal to such among 
us as have eyes to see and hearts 
to understand. 

A very different aspect is 
that of his elder brother, the 
Zillu’s-Sultan, whose sons are 
the subject of this sketch. A 
rough-hewn, bony, expressive 
face is his, covered all over 
with adipose tissue, like that 
of Martin Luther. The mirror 
of his mood, it can knit itself 
in a frown and put on a vin- 
dictive look ; just as readily it 
can kindle with compassion and 
win over an enemy with a smile. 
Lean, the face had been ag- 
gressively vigorous; but being, 
as it is, undeniably iieshy, its 
vigour is rounded with an ex- 
pression of good-humour more 
or less habitual. Perhaps the 
face wears its most attractive 
appearance when it is turned 
upon his children, whom he 
calls “the light of his eyes.” 
Then it is that his whole coun- 
tenance breaks out and ex- 
pands in a smile of benign 
affection, infinitely lovable in 
so masterful a man. So de- 
voted was he to his favourite 
daughter, the sister of Akbar 
Mirza, that he could not bear 
her to be out of his sight: 
accordingly she was requested 
to dress herself in male attire, 
that she might accompany him 
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whithersoever he went; and 
this she did until she was ten 
years old, when the haram 
claimed her as its own, A 


photograph—a charming souv-. 


enir of those tomboy days of 
hers—was given to me on the 
eve of my leaving Persia, and 
lies on my writing-desk at the 
present moment. The Zillu’s- 
Sultan, in military uniform, is 
sitting in a broad chair, which 
he fills with his amazing bulk. 
His right arm is thrown around 
his little daughter, who is nest- 
ling at his side in the uniform 
of a Persian general. Her hair 
is cut short; on her head she 
wears a tall hat of white As- 
trakhan, and an expression half- 
thoughtful, half-wilful on her 
chubby face. <A half-brother 
of hers, in a similar uniform, 
stands between his father’s 
knees, looking for all the world 
like a little mullé in disguise. 
The Zillu’s-Sultan has many 
daughters; but this winsome 
maiden is the queen of his heart, 
the tyrant whose will it were 
humiliating to oppose, so irre- 
sistible is said to be the smile 
that she holds in reserve for the 
foolhardy! In like manner my 
pupils have many sisters, but 
this darling playmate of theirs 
is the only one that counts. I 
know not which of them loved 
her the most. Akbar Mirza, it 
is true, born, as he was, of the 
same mother, spoke of her as 
“my sister,” but he took precious 
care not to put a stress upon his 
proprietary claim if Homayun 
Mirza happened to be within 
earshot. . “ Elle est notre sceur !” 
the wild little Kurd boy ex- 
claimed one day. “Et j’aime 
elle aussi que tu ne sais pas— 
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oui!” And as “notre sceur” 
it is that I always think of her. 
She is now sixteen years old, 
and is still the light of her 


father’s haram and the apple of 


his eye. According to Homayun 
Mirza, no Persian living is 
worthy to call her wife. He ex- 
pressed the conviction with his 
customary vehemence. “ Mosie 
mon ami,” he cried, “les hommes 
en Perse, ils sont trop ! et 
notre sceur, elle est trés——_!” 
I did not ask him to cudgel his 
brain for the missing words: 
his gestures were more than 
enough to lay bare his unutter- 
able contempt on the one hand 
and his breathless adoration on 
the other. Discretion forbids 
me to pursue the story of “notre 
secur” in the cloistered life of 
her father’s haram. It will 
suffice to say that, although I 
never saw the light of her 
countenance, she was, all un- 
consciously perhaps, my most 
useful ally in the upbringing 
of her brothers, who feared 
nothing so much as a word of 
reproof from her. Her influence 
over them was boundless, and 
made for manners and manli- 
ness: and herein alone we have 
ample warrant that the Prince 
her father’s known affection for 
her is well-deserved. And with 
this I will draw the veil over 
this pearl of price, and ring up 
the curtain upon one of the 
most eventful days in my life at 
the Zillu’s-Sultan’s Court, ask- 
ing my readers to remember 
that the young princes have 
grown a year older since their 
first appearance in the pages 
of ‘ Maga.’ 

When I entered the school- 
room, my imperial pupils, less 
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imperious and _ undisciplined 
than of yore, leaped from their 
seats at the round marble tables, 
and stood at attention. 

“Good morning, sir,” they 
said in chorus. 

“Good morning, boys,” I 
replied. “Sit down.” 

Sinking to their chairs, they 
waited until I spoke again. 

“This morning,” I continued, 
laying down my whip and sun- 
helmet, “we shall do no work, 
because——” 

The prospect of a holiday 
took them by surprise, and, 
before I had time to say another 
word, Homayun Mirza, whose 
stormy moods, as you will 
remember, were ever wont to 
suffer a sea-change of remorse, 
leaped to his feet, gave a cheer, 
clapped his hands, tossed aside 
his books, and cut a caper 
round the room; then, doffing 
his kolah, he laid hold of my 
whip and gave it a clack, 
swearing by his father’s life 
that I should be his Prime 
Minister when he, Homayun 
Mirza, should be King of 
Kurdistan; after which, his 
excitement relaxing under the 
tutorial eye, he resumed his 
seat and begged pardon. 

“Tt is incredible,” he said 
in French, his vivid face all 
beams, “how rude I am.” 

“Hand over the whip, you 
young Turk!” I cried. 

“Trés bien, mais vous ne me 
rosserez pas, monsieur (but you 
won't thrash me)?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Trés bien!. Ai-ai-ai, how 
that whip hurt me yesterday! 
I can feel it still—mosie mon 
ami, I can feel it still! 
ai-at-ai-ai !” 
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“Then I should recommend 
the perpendicular,” I replied, 
“as being less excruciating— 
stand up! What I was about 
to propose when Homayun 
Mirza interrupted me was that 
you should escort me to the 
Talar Tavilah. That is all. 
What do you say ?—shall we 
go?” 

Bahram Mirza, a ruler in 
little, said nothing: he rather 
fixed his unfathomable eyes 
upon my own, and smiled a 
grave, slow smile. 

Homayun Mirza’s gratitude 
was expressed in such droll 
French as to vanquish the 
tutor in the man. “J’aime 
vous,” he declared for the hun- 
dredth time that week, “que 
vous ne sais pas. Oui!” Then 
correcting himself—“Si vous 
saviez comme je vous aime!” 
This whole-hearted expression 
of goodwill was infectious: a 
sunny smile lighted up Bahram’s 
eyes, deep and _ inscrutable; 
Akbar Mirza, tilting back his 
kolah as a declaration of inde- 
pendence, burst into a hearty 
laugh ; while Feridun Mirza, 
erstwhile pale and __ pensive, 
seized the occasion as his own 
by right of his sole gift as a 
story-teller. Flinging himself 
back into the past with a spirit 
and a dash that took many a 
fact at a bound, he depicted 
the pristine splendour of the 
historic spot, Bahram Mirza 
only opening his lips in order 
to confirm or to deny the truth 
of the graphic description. 

The story, as told by Feridun 
Mirza, Prince Fortunate, was a 
revelation to his tutor of a 
character till then unappre- 
ciated. I ear-marked the un- 
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expected trait in my memory 
as a means whereby a dull 
hour or so might be whiled 
away in the future. The effect 
upon Homayun Mirza was very 
different. His brother’s elo- 
quence chafed his restless spirit 
as the wind chafes the sea. He 
protested in every limb of him 
his eagerness to be out of doors. 
Yet the description was full of 
life and colour. Stripped of 
Feridun’s flowers of speech, the 
Taél4r Tavilah, or Stable Hall, 
of the Isfahan Palace was a 
fairy-like structure in the spaci- 
ous reign of Shah Abbas the 
Great. It was an abode where 
some Persian jinn and her court 
might seek shelter on starry 
nights, and scarce regret the 
shadowy seclusion of their airy 
fairyland. Venetian crystals of 
every colour of the rainbow 
formed the sashes dividing it 
into three compartments. The 
groined ceiling, richly wrought 
in mosaic, was supported on 
wooden pillars as graceful as 
flower-stems, all adorned in 
purple and in yellow. Tap- 
estries of unimaginable beauty 
covered the walls. Water rose 
in a spray from many fountains, 
and fell with a splash into a 
tank of snowy marble that filled 
the central compartment of this 
Crystal Palace. There it was 
that Soliman Shah, the suc- 
cessor of Abbas the Less, was 
crowned the Asylum of the 
Universe ; and thither, through 
the shady compound of chenar- 
trees, the representatives of the 
foreign Powers were wont to 
wend their way to the am- 
bassadorial audiences. On those 
gala occasions the garden was 
tricked out in a fashion calcu- 
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lated to dazzle the visitors with 
the wealth and splendour of the 
Persian Court. Fountains in- 
numerable cast their liquid 
diamonds to the flashing sky. 
Water rippled through channels 
made of porphyry. Flowers of 
the brightest colours yielded 
their sweets to the fierce hornets 
and humming-bees. The best 
blood of the imperial stud was 
led out in harness, all ablaze 
with precious stones, and hob- 
bled hard by the mangers sur- 
rounding the gardens with 
chains of massive gold. The 
paths were crowded with 
courtiers, grave and reverend ; 
they were there to do homage 
to the Feringhis whom the 
King of kings delighted to 
honour. 

“Such, monsieur,” said Feri- 
dun Mirza, pausing to take 
breath, “was the aspect of the 
Talar Tavilah in the days when 
the pomp and magnificence of 
the Court of Shah Abbas 
Buzurg were the envy and the 
admiration of every country in 
the East. 

“And the West too,” said 
Akbar the Magnificent. 

“And now?” I asked. 

Bahram Mirza smiled his 
grave, slow smile. “Nous 
avons changé tout cela, nous 
autres,” he replied; then his 
dark unfathomable eyes took 
on an abstracted look. Akbar 
Mirza darted a quick glance 
upon him. 

“We princes are rich enough, 
anyhow,” he retorted. 

Once more the grave, slow 
smile flickered over Bahram’s 
face, pallid and impenetrable, 
then went out like a light. 

“Are we rich enough to 
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defend ourselves against the 
Russians?” he asked. 

. “England will help us — 
won't she, sahib?” was Ak- 
bar’s reply. 

“Did England help us against 
the Afghans, who laid Isfahan 
in’ ruins? Would it not be 
wiser to learn to help our- 
selves?” 

“ Allons voir le Talar Tavi- 
lah!” cried Homayun, dancing 
with impatience. “Vite. Si 
non, mon force il va! Oui, 
sahib, mon force il va! Je 
veux dire que je serai 4 bout 
de mes forces.” 

“Bahram’s questions,” I re- 
plied, gripping the lithe young- 
ster by both his arms, “should 
teach you to husband your 
strength. Off you go.” 

‘There was a rush for the 
door. Homayun was the first 
to get his shoes on. “ Vous ne 
sais pas me prendre, sahib!” 
he cried, and was gone, his 
servants panting in the rear. 
A wild colt for speed, he ran 
hither and thither, neighing, 
crowing, shouting, laughing. 
The tutor, following at his ease, 
went off in a day-dream. His 
aim was to teach the Persians 
to be themselves, by inculcating 
in the children of the House of 
Kajar the principles of a go- 
ahead patriotism. Though his 
reach might exceed his grasp, 
he would still pin his faith in 
the success of the undertaking, 
because the material was good, 
awaiting the hand that should 
shapeit aright. Bahram Mirza 
promised to be the ablest Kajar 
that ever lived. He was a 
ruler in little, a politician in the 
germ. Homayun Mirza, it is 
true, needed discipline ; but his 
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dash and go and unconquerable 
spirit were the stuff whereof 
soldiers are made. The tutor 
found it more difficult to place 
Feridun Mirza. Pensive, :cour- 
teous, gentlemanly, he lacked 
gall to make oppression bitter. 
But a striking characteristic 
was his: he possessed the tact 
and astuteness to conceal from 
his tutor, until pretty late in 
their acquaintanceship, the 
complete revelation of his 
nature. Such traits as might 
be considered “slim” in a man 
full-grown are not unattractive 
in a schoolboy, and with these, 
as they manifested themselves 
in Feridun Mirza, I shall deal 
by-and-by. In the meantime, 
it will suffice to say that he is 
in the main a chip of the old 
block as it shapes itself in his 
uncle the Shah, both being 
sensitive, tender-hearted, and 
merciful beyond the ordinary, 
and of a temper. essentially 
thoughtful, throughbred, and 
devout. As for Akbar Mirza, 
the Magnificent, he was a first- 
rate youngster at: heart. Re- 
duced to the ranks betimes, he 
proved both in his truthfulness 
and in his ingenuous swagger 
that he might yet be found fit 
to cut a dash and act a worthy 
part as a Provincial Governor. 
Providence even then was busy’ 
shuffling the cards whereon the 
fate of Persia depended. How 
would these pupils of his play 
the hands dealt out to them? 
The tutor, wondering, awoke at 
Bahram’s voice, saying, ‘‘ Here 
is the Talar Tavilah, sahib.” 
My eyes opened wide with 
astonishment. “That!” I cried. 
“Surely that is the Agha Bashi’s 
[chief eunuch’s] stable-yard ?. 
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Why, I ride across it every 
day.” 
‘- “That was why I smiled 
just now,” said Bahram. 
“What did I say?” 
“Changed indeed,” I said, 
casting a glance around. . 
- Of all the sights of Isfahan, 
this of the Taldr Tavilah, 
standing, as it does, within the 
walls of the palace enclosure, 
might be said to be the most 
pathetic in the pitiless decay 
of its splendour. Over all 
there hangs the shadow of 
lost causes and unabashed 
misrule. The burning sun 
beats down on the arid com- 
pound with never an inter- 
vention. The noble chenar- 
trees, long fallen to the axe, 
Serve as carpentry nowadays. 
The water-channels are empty. 
The walls and mangers are 
crumbling to a fall. The pav- 
ilion itself recalls the mud huts 
of Kohrud. To make the 
decay worse confounded, there 
was life among the ruins. 
Half-a-dozen filly foals, let loose 
from the head eunuch’s stables, 
kicked and gambolled in the sun. 
A lean hen, her every feather 
astare, chuckled to her brood 
in the dung. A pack of pariah 
dogs fought savagely over the 
bare carcass of a camel. A 
tame ibex took the channel at 
a leap, and nuzzled in Akbar’s 
hand. Homayun Mirza, neigh- 
ing in likeness of the filly foals, 
ran races with his shadow. 
Bahram Mirza knit a medi- 
tative brow, smiling his grave 
slow smile. Feridun’s pensive 
countenance, as I presently dis- 
cerned, was fixed on an indis- 
tinguishable object crouching in 
thedust. I thought I had never 


seen a figure so lonely, so nerve- 
less, so inanimate. Its back was 
turned upon us, the head sunk, 
as if lifeless, on the breast. 

*‘ Look, sahib,” cried Feridun 
Mirza. “What is that?” At 
sound of the voice the figure 
rose, slowly and painfully, to his 
feet, and faced about. Feeble, 
loosely knit, and in rags, the 
man, a black, stood within an 
inch or two of seven feet in 
height. I drew near: so piti- 
ful a face I never saw. The 
cheeks were emaciated and de- 
void of hair. The eyes pro- 
truded, starting out of the 
sockets, but the sense in them 
was shut. The loose blubber 
lips babbled incoherently. I 
had certainly judged the man 
to be mad, but that there was 
never a mark of the beast in 
this sorry wreck of humanity. 
When a man in health loses his 
reason, the inhuman in the 
human being, the mere animal in 
him, is left. Such a one might 
be said to present a living pic- 
ture of that revolting side of us 
which we strive to conceal even 
from ourselves. But in this 
pitiful specimen of mankind 
the human being and the ani- 
mal alike were dead. Only 
the husk of him remained. 
How, then, could the creature 
be called insane merely? Bah- 
ram Mirza, smiling his grave 
slow smile, eked out the agony 
of the moment. 

“That,” he said, in reply to 
Feridun’s question, “is the mad 
eunuch.” Compassion touched 
the tutor to the core. Reach- 
ing out his hand, he patted the 
effete slave on the back. “ Poor 
old fellow,” he murmured; 
“poor old fellow.” 
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The victim of the haram 
made no response. Standing 
amid the ruins of a glorious 
past, he was, mercifully, uncon- 
scious that the most pathetic 
wreck of all was himself—the 
symbol, as it were, of modern 
and moribund Persia. 

Feridun Mirza, laying hold 
of my arm, drew me aside, beg- 
ging me to take him away lest 
he should burst into tears. 

“ Que voulez - vous!” cried 
Akbar Mirza, who had over- 
heard him. “En Perse, c’est 
comme ga. Isfahan, anyhow, 
is half the world.” Whereat 
Bahram Mirza smiled his grave 
slow smile once more. ; 

Opposite to the garden of the 
Talar Tavilah are other houses 
and gardens where had dwelt, 
in the spacious days of Shah 
Abbas, the imperial guards of 
the Ali Kapi or Sublime Porte, 
whither my pupils and I now 
directed our steps. These 
dwellings, one of which had 
been placed at my disposal, are 
separated from the Talar Tavi- 
lah by a paved alley, between 
high walls, leading from the 
sacred gate to the royal palace 
within, and from the royal 
palace within, through the Ali 
Kapi, to the Meidan Shah with- 
out. The tdldr or hall above 
the gate faces the Meidan 
Shah, is supported by twelve 
wooden columns, and contains 
a marble basin in the centre. 
It was there that Shah Abbas 
gave audience to the ambassa- 
dors at Nawriz (New Year’s 
Day), and there he sat to wit- 
ness the horse-races and polo- 
matches, the wild-beast fights 
and public entertainments, in 
the Royal Square below. The 
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threshold stone of white por- 
phyry was five inches high and 
semicircular, in the shape of an 
ass’s back, and was situated 
either in the gateway or at the 
end of the paved alley leading 
thither. No one might cross 
this threshold with impunity ; 
even the king on horseback dis- 
mounted in token of respect ; 
everybody whom he delighted 
to honour went and kissed the 
stone; and the precincts were 
held an inviolable sanctuary, 
from which none but the sover- 
eign could oust a fugitive, and 
he by starvation only. Hear 
what Tavernier said: “That 
day that the new King receives 
his Ensignia of Royalty, he 
goes to stride over that Stone, 
and if by negligence he should 
chance to touch it, there are 
four guards at the Gate that 
would make a show of thrust- 
ing him back again.”. Night 
and day the gate was left open, 
under the rule of the Sefavi 
Shéhs; nowadays, however, 
the Zillu’s-Sultan, who has a 
morbid fear that he will meet 
with his father’s fate, does not 
allow it to be used as a thorough- 
fare, lest assassins should break 
through and put him to death ; 
but he pays respect to the old- 
time sanctity of the spot by dis- 
mounting from his horse, and 
by granting bast (sanctuary) 
to the evil-doer or the fugitive 
who shall seek refuge under the 
iron chain at the back. Of 
this I was not aware until 
Homayun Mirza, stealing be- 
hind me, snatched the whip 
from my grasp, and made a 
rush for the chain, vociferating 
his independence of all control, 
both tutorial and parental, in 
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the panting voice of one who 
had escaped the jaws of death 
by the skin of his teeth. 

“IT have bast!” he cried, 
sinking under the chain in a 
fainting condition. ‘The sahib 
can’t touch me, nor can his 
Highness. I have bast! The 
sahib, who is an infidel, might 
thrash me hence, it is true; but 
I have his whip, thank God. 
Behold, I give it as an offering 
to Ali. I have bast/ His High- 
ness, it is true, might starve me 
out; but I have eaten, thank 
God, and am full. A demain, 
mosie mon ami et mon cher 
maitre!” The inimitable in- 
tonation of the last word was 
a courteous declaration of his 
independence. “Begone!” he 
cried, leaping to his feet and 
clacking the whip about our 
ears. “My crimes are many, 
but I have bast! I would die 
in peace. Begone!” Homayun 
Mirza was the master of the 
situation. 

Turning to Feridun Mirza, I 
expressed a desire to scale the 
stairs to the -hall above, but he 
replied, saying— 

“That is not possible, mon- 
sieur. The only men in Persia 
who are allowed to go upstairs 
are the Shah, the Zillu’s-Sultan, 
and the eunuchs of his haram. 
I am sorry, monsieur, but that 
is the custom of the country.” 

“You see, monsieur,” said 
Akbar Mirza, “if you went 
upstairs, you would see the 
gardens of the haram and 
the wives of his Highness, and 
that would be contrary to the 
custom of the country. For 
the same reason the muezzin 
is not allowed to call to prayers 
from the minarets of the Musjid- 
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i-Shah, but is obliged to stand 
in the cage on the top of one of 
the aiwans (portals).” 

All I said, in reply, was that 
I hoped my pupils would be 
content with one wife each. 
Our meeting with the mad 
eunuch served the purpose of 
pointing my remarks. 

“You make mock at our 
cloistering of nuns,’ I ended 
by saying; “but it would ap- 
pear that there are as many 
convents in Persia as there are 
men who can afford to keep a 
plurality of wives.” 

“His Highness, our father, 
is of your opinion, monsieur,” 
said Bahram. ‘Woe to the 
son who should take to him- 
self more than one wife! Our 
eldest brother, the Jelal-ed- 
Dowlet, has only one, and 
so has our second brother, 
Sultan Mahmid Mirza, who 
joined your class last autumn. 
He is nearly seventeen years 
old, and will be a father soon. 
For my part, I who live in the 
haram have no wish to add to 
my sorrows in this life by tak- 
ing to myself a ‘plurality of 
wives.” Sorrows enough can 
be caused by one wife. I would 
not multiply those sorrows even 
by two.” 

“ Ni moi non plus (nor would 
I either),” said Akbar Mirza. 
“For my experience is that it 
is the sorrows that are multi- 
plied by the number of the 
wives—and not the pleasures! 
By the life of his Highness, I 
will have but one wife. May 
his Highness cut off my head 
if I have more!” 

These sentiments were not to 
the liking of Homayun Mirza, 
who now came out of bast in 
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order to air his views on the 
subject. 

“ Wai-wai-wai-wai-wai !”” he 
cried in unfeigned derision and 
disgust, buzzing around his 
brothers like a hornet about 
to sting. “And you call your- 
selves men, you weaklings! 
When I am King of Kurdistan 
I will have as many wives as I 
have fingers and toes, that I 
may not stumble in the paths 
of knowledge and in the garden 
of bliss. Twenty wives won’t 
be too many for me.” 

“Don’t talk Persian!” I 
cried. 

“There are advantages in 
numbers—sometimes,” said Fer- 
idun Mirza, whose discretion 
was not always proof against 
his sense of humour. “Take 
the case of his Highness, for 
instance. When the Shah, his 
father, was assassinated last 
year by that son of a burned 
father, Mirza Reza, he was 
afraid of sleeping too soundly 
at nights lest he should be 
murdered also by some thrice- 
accursed Babi. Accordingly, 
each of his wives took it in 
turn to keep him awake by 
beating him upon the breast 
for half an hour at a time, and 
this practice was kept up right 
through the night. The con- 
sequence is that his Highness, 
having become a slave of the 
habit, cannot lose himself in 
dreamland without being beaten 
upon the breast by his wives. 
What could he do if he had 
only one wife? Either he would 
die of insomnia or his wife would 
go mad from want of sleep. 
From this it is plain that there 
are advantages in numbers. I 
have spoken.” 
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*“ Ass!” cried Bahram, who 
was sorely put about by Feri- 
dun’s frank revelation: of the 
secrets of the royal seraglio. 
“You deserve to have that bray- 
ing tongue of yours cut out.” 

“Tf Feridun Mirza is an ass, 
you are his brother,” said Ak- 
bar Mirza, who always took 
Feridun Mirza’s part. 

“Precisely,” retorted Bahram, 
calmly ; “and that is why I 
forbid him to defile the stables. 
He has a stall to himself; let 
him foul that!” 

Then Feridun Mirza, raising 
his melodious voice in melliflu- 
ous Persian, burst from the 
bounds of decency which had 
kept him tongue-tied, Bahram 
Mirza retaliating in language 
scarcely less foul and indelicate. 
The abuse grew more and more 
scurrilous ; I gave commands— 
much to the amazement of my 
pupils, who had believed their 
obscenities to be veiled from my 
understanding in the obscurity 
of their mother tongue; and 
then there was peace for a spell, 
Feridun Mirza blushing all over 
his face with shame and humilia- 
tion. When I came to trace 
the flow of filth to its source, as 
I did on the following morning, 
it was to learn from Dr Mirza 
Huseyn Khan that Persian 
children are taught such ex- 
pressions as are unpublishable 
upon their mother’s lap, and 
made to repeat them in the 
presence of their father. “ Lis- 
ten,” the fond mother will say 
to her husband, “how prettily 
the little soul says ‘ se 
Asked if the explanation ap- 
plied to the children of the 
House of Kajar, the doctor 
smiled a sycophantic smile, but 
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was silent. The boys them- 
selves, however, protested, both 
hands up, against so base an 
insinuation. 

“Believe me, monsieur,” said 
Feridun Mirza, who adored his 
mother, the “Little Lady,” “it 
is not my mother who is to 
blame, but my old nurse and 
the maid-servants. It was they 
who taught me. I hope you 
will believe me for my mother’s 
sake,” 

“T am delighted to hear what 
you say,” I replied, “for Mu- 
hammad the Prophet was right 
when he said that heaven lies 
on the knees of the mother.” 

“The first word my mother 
ever taught me, monsieur,” said 
Feridun Mirza, “was the word 
mum [bee’s-wax], and that she 
effected, monsieur, first by press- 
ing my lips together between 
her fingers, and then by open- 
ing them, saying over and over 
again the word mum. I should 
not like you to believe that our 
mothers teach us bad words. 
Believe me, monsieur, the con- 
trary is the truth. When I 
was a child, I remember, my 
mother would put me in my 
nant [hammock], a foot above 
the ground, and lull me to sleep 
by singing, and her songs were 
always good and not bad.” 

Here Bahram Mirza, who had 
been learning a poem by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, made an apt 
quotation, cocking his head over 
the left shoulder and closing his 
right eye the while :— 

***1t is not yours, O Mother, to com- 
plain, 
Not, Mother, yours to weep, 
Though nevermore your son again 
Shall to your bosom creep, 
Though nevermore again you watch 
your baby sleep.’ . 
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Feridun Mirza is quite right, 
sir; our mothers are angels.” 

I believed the lads all the 
more readily because the in- 
decent expressions, as I soon 
found out, were spoken from 
the lips outwards, and left no 
stain upon their minds. Hence 
it was a comparatively easy 
task for me to correct this bad 
habit of theirs, and I am glad 
to say that it was not long 
before all such expressions 
stopped together. 

When we left the precincts 
of the Ali Kapi, it was to go to 
the orchard at the back of my 
house. At my suggestion that 
the space, a hundred yards by 
forty, might be used as a play- 
ing-field, the Zillu’s-Sultan had 
given orders that the fruit-trees 
should be cut down, and the 
ground made level. The head 
eunuch, who took an all but 
paternal pride in every plant 
and tree within the palace en- 
closure, could scarce find breath 
to express his excited dismay 
at the proposal. But his pro- 
testations availed him not: my 
main object was to get up my 
pupils’ strength by exercise, 
and no expenditure of senti- 
ment by the Agha Bashi should 
be allowed to thwart my plans. 
Moreover — and this was the 
respect that gave my resolution 
a final clinch—no better ground 
for the purpose could be found 
thereabouts than that orchard 
of mine: therefore the fruit- 
trees—the pears and apples, the 
apricots and plums, the nec- 
tarines and peaches, the vines 
and pomegranates—had to fall 
to the axe. Still, the hour was 
near when, upon entering the 
garden, I was to feel an acute 
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twinge of remorse, and had to 
nerve my heart to the sacrifice 
by telling myself once more that 
it was not being made in the 
usual wanton way, but in the 
best interests of the young 
princes, whose health and 
strength should be my first 
care. Whilst the wood-cutter 
was wielding the axe, a couple 
of gardeners, in long blue 
smocks and baggy blue trousers, 
gathered the fruit, which they 
sliced in quarters and set on 
benches to dry in the sun. 
Upon these, the peaches and 
nectarines and plums, all the 
young princes pounced with 
greedy hands—save Feridun 
Mirza, whose tender heart was 
wrung at the sight of the fruit- 
ful trees lying in the dust. 
Turning his reproachful eyes, 
wet with tears, upon my face, 
he gave a sob, then strode to 
the wood-cutter, who was a 
Sonni and a Turk. 

“Son of a burned father!” 
he cried. “Spare that peach- 
tree; it is the most fruitful in 
the whole orchard. It would 
be a shame to cut it down.” 

The Turk looked up, stroking 
his long red beard. 

“Hukm-ast ” (It is ordered), 
he replied. 

“By whom?” cried Feridun 
Mirza, his eyes flashing. 

“By his Highness the Prince 
and by his Excellency the tutor 
sahib,” was the Turk’s reply. 

“Must the tree fall, mon- 
sieur?” asked Feridun. 

“Undoubtedly,” I replied. 
“Hukm-ast !” 

“But those young trees, 
monsieur—you will have pity 
on them?” 

Feridun’s voice pleaded for 
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a row of peach-trees in the 
middle of the orchard. It 
would be impossible for us to 
play football if they should be 
left standing. There was no 
help for it, the young trees 
had to go. 

“Why _ should 
spared?” I asked. 


they be 


“Because they have not 
borne fruit yet,” replied 
Feridun Mirza. 


“What a thoughful, tender- 
hearted, poetical little man you 
are! I participate in your grief, 
believe me ; but you must have 
healthy outdoor exercise, my 
boy, and where else shall we 
find a playing-field?” 

“Nowhere else, monsieur,” 
said Feridun Mirza, regret- 
fully. 

“The trees would be in our 
way. Therefore they must be 
cut down. You might ask the 
wood-cutter what he thinks 
about it. He has a humorous 
eye of his own.” 

The question being raised, 
the wood-cutter stood up and 
answered, saying— 

“Son of the Prince, may your 
nose grow fat and your heart 
the reverse of narrow! I had 
a daughter, my only child, and 
she died two months after her 
marriage with my brother’s 
son. She had borne no fruit. 
There is no God but God. Are 
you answered ?” 

“Hukm-bud” (It was or- 
dered), replied Feridun Mirza 
with undemonstrative compos- 
ure. Then joining his brothers, 
he forgot all about the trees in 
the delight of eating of the 
fruit thereof. Que voulez-vous ! 
In the moods of youth there is 
no transition: boys pass from 
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the pensive to the frolicsome at 
a single bound, their powers of 
concentration being of a piece 
with those of the ape; and 
Feridun Mirza for all his pen- 
siveness is a true boy at heart. 

But Bahram Mirza is of a 
different kidney. Unlike his 
brothers, who are nothing if 
not volatile in their attitude 
to study, Bahram Mirza’s pow- 
ers of concentration, savouring 
as they do of the uncanny, have 
been the means of developing 
in him a memory of remark- 
able tenacity. The first novel 
he ever read was a French 
translation of ‘The Captain of 
the Vulture’ by Miss Braddon. 
This book had been given to 
him by the Zillu’s-Sultan in 
order that the lad might while 
away his leisure hours in the 
haram by putting the gist of 
it into Persian, and be the 
means of hastening his father’s 
post-prandial nap by reading 
the translation aloud after 
tiffin. To that blessed con- 
summation, in fact, each boy 
had been made the present of 
a book: Feridun Mirza, being 
the most backward, receiving 
the most difficult work—Baude- 
laire’s admirable translation of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘Tales,’ of 
which more anon. When Bah- 
ram Mirza had finished his 
holiday task I called in doubt 
the thoroughness of his work, 
in order to test his knowledge 
of Miss Braddon’s closely woven 
plot. 

“ Ah,” cried Barham trium- 
phantly, cocking his head over 
the left shoulder and closing 
the right eye, “there I waited 
for you, monsieur! It is true 
that this is the first Feringhi 
story I ever read, but it shall 
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not be the last. His Highness 
is very pleased with Miss Brad- 
don’s work. Would you be- 
lieve it, monsieur, his Highness 
could not sleep after nahdr 
[lunch] to-day! and she kept 
me awake all night: I was 
reading, reading, reading!” 

“Ah,” I replied, “there I 
waited for you, my boy! What 
can you know about the 
book ?” 

“T will tell you the tale, 
monsieur, if you will listen.” 

“ All right,” I replied, fore- 
arming myself against dis- 
appointment by expecting 
nothing save a bare, blunt 
outline of the plot; “begin.” 

Bahram Mirza was on his 
mettle. He made an excellent 
start. First he told me the title 
of the opening chapter, then 
he related the incidents in an 
interesting narrative style. 

“That is the end of chapter 
i,” he said. “Shall I go on, 
monsieur ? ” 

“If you can,” I replied. 

He repeated the performance ; 
after which he waited for the 
applause. 

“ Did you skip chapter iii. ?” 
I asked. 

The story took a third jump 
forward. 

“Notso bad!” This from his 
tutor. 

Bahram Mirza was nettled. 

“Am I boring monsieur?” 
said he. 

“Get along—get along!” I 
replied, feigning impatience. 
Chapter iv. contributed its quota 
to the plot. 

“TI lay odds that the next 
chapter is a blank!” I cried. 
Not a bit of it! The contents 
of every single chapter in the 
book had been as it were pigeon- 
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holed in the recesses of that 
tenacious memory of his: a 
tour de force all’ the more 
phenomenal because no such 
task had been set him by the 
Prince or by me. | 

“ Are you pleased with me, 
sir?” he asked in English, 
when he had told me the story 
from beginning to end. 

“You have paid Miss Brad- 
don a marked compliment,” 
I replied. 

“She deserved it,” was 
Bakram’s courteous rejoinder. 
I turned to Feridun Mirza: 
“ How are you getting on with 
Baudelaire’s translation of 
Poe?” I asked. 

“IT cannot understand the 
French, monsieur,” he replied ; 
“it is too difficult for me.” 

“If I put ‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher’ into simple 
French, could you translate 
the tale into Persian?” 

“Mais oui, monsieur!” cried 
Feridun Mirza, who is a born 
story-teller, and would make 
an entertaining dervish. His 
interest in the subject en- 
couraged me to do my best 
to cheat the Zill of his custom- 
ary siesta after tiffin. When I 
had put the story into simple 
words, paragraph by para- 
graph, and had pointed out 
the writer’s skill in kindling in 
the reader an ever-increasing 
dread of the approaching doom, 
Feridun lending both his ears 
to my remarks, I made him sit 
down, and throw off his im- 
pression at a heat under an 
“instinctive rather than a 
technical guidance.” His story 
was a great success. After 
tiffin he came rushing into my 
study, followed by his special 
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“Ten tumdns!” he cried. 
“His Highness gave me ten 
tumdns for the story, and did 
not close an eye! Thank you, 
monsieur, thank you!” 

“To-morrow,” said I, “you 
shall tell his Highness the tale 
of ‘The Black Cat.’ I am busy. 
Good-bye.” 

“Thank you, monsieur. I 
will do even better work to- 
morrow, that his Highness may 
make me a present of fifteen 
tumdns,” and so saying the lad 
went away, dreaming of the 
coveted reward. 

The reward, however, 
mained a dream. 

“How was that?” I inde 
on the morrow. 

“Well, monsieur,” replied 
Feridun Mirza, “when I was 
in the middle of the story his 
Highness, who had eaten a bowl 
of pildw and a dish of childw, 
and had drunk a lot of cold tea, 
gave a loud snore——” 

“ Cold tea!” I exclaimed. 

“Mais oui, monsieur,” said 
Feridun, delighted at my be- 
wilderment ; “cold tea is better 
for the teeth.” 

Akbar Mirza burst out laugh- 
ing, and I cuffed his head for 
him. 

“When a Persian takes upon 
himself the shame of wine,” he 
explained, rubbing his im- 
pudent face, “he says that he 
has been drinking ‘cold tea.’” 

“<The Murder in the Rue 
Morgue’ versus ‘cold tea’— 
that shall be our next match. 
I lay odds on the ‘cold tea’ asa 
soporific.” 

“ And so do I, monsieur,” said 
Feridun Mirza, whose hopes of 
reward were dashed by his 
recent failure. His heart was 
no longer in the work. 


Tre- 
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“It is fortunate,” he said, 
when he had translated the 
third story with my assistance, 
“that his Highness is very 
sleepy now after his nahdr.” 

“Why ‘fortunate’?” I asked. 

“‘ Because,” replied Feridun, 
looking very knowing. I had 
to content myself with the ex- 
planation. 

“Did you have any success 
with your recital of ‘The Mur- 
der in the Rue Morgue’?” I 
asked next day. 

“None at all, monsieur,” re- 
plied Feridun Mirza. 

“T am sorry, my boy.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter now, 
monsieur.” 

“Shall I help you with the 
fourth story ?” 

“No, thank you, monsieur. 
I think I can manage by myself 
now.” 

“You are getting more used 
to the style, I suppose.” 

“That is one reason, mon- 
sieur.” 

The second reason was long 
in revealing itself, and in the 
end it was an accident that en- 
lightened my fatuous obtuse- 
ness. 

Many days wore away. 
Whenever it occurred to me to 
ask Feridun how he was get- 
ting on with his stories, I re- 
ceived the same reply— 

“Very well, thank you, mon- 
sieur. His Highness always 
falls asleep as soon as I begin.” 

“Do you need my help in 
your work?” I would ask. 

“No, thank you, monsieur,” 
he would reply. “I can get 
along now all by myself, and 
his Highness is always very 
sleepy after eating.” 

But at the end of the month, 
much to my surprise, he came 
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into class and begged me to 


lend him my assistance. His 
face wore a crestfallen expres- 
sion. When I asked him which 
of the tales remained to be 
translated, his face took on a 
more dejected look than ever. 

“His Highness is very wide 
awake now, monsieur,” he re- 
plied at last. 

“Don’t parry the question. 
Frankness is the best policy.” 

“Well, monsieur, I have done 
‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher,’ and ‘The Black Cat,’ 
and ‘The Murder in the Rue 
Morgue,’ and——” He raised 
his eyes to mine, taking the 
measure of my mood, then 
turned a trifle pale as to the 
gills. 

“ And tis 

Feridun’s eyes fell. “And 
his Highness is tired of them,” 
he replied allin a breath. “He 
wants something new.” 

Akbar Mirza, flinging back 
his head, burst into that char- 
acteristic laugh of his, frank, 
hearty, fresh, and guileless. 

“« His Highness is very wide 
awake’!” he cried in a convul- 
sion of mirth. “‘ His Highness 
wants something new’!” 

What I said was “Ah!” 
What I did was to reach out for 
the whip. 

“Monsieur,” said Feridun 
Mirza in a plaintive voice, “I 
will tell you the truth. When 
I told his Highness the story of 
‘The House of Usher’ he was 
very pleased, and gave me ten 
tumdns. But when I told him 
the tale of ‘The Black Cat,’ 
which I had translated ever so 
much better, he fell asleep, and 
so I lost my present. But not- 
withstanding my disappoint- 
ment, I persevered, thank God, 
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and next day I recited ‘The 
Murder in the Rue Morgue.’ 
Then, when his Highness fell 
asleep yet a second time, the 
Devil came and tempted me, 
saying, ‘You have translated 
three stories, two of which his 
Highness has not heard through 
his falling asleep. Why should 
you translate any more? All 
you need to do will be to re- 
peat the stories over and over 
again.’ And this I did, mon- 
sieur, keeping ‘The Fall of. the 
House of Usher’ for Mondays 
and Thursdays, and ‘The Black 
Cat’ for Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and ‘The Murder in the Rue 
Morgue’ for Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. And that is the 
truth, monsieur, and it was the 
Devil who told me to do it.” 

“Then you must be the 
Devil’s whipping -boy,” I re- 
plied. “Come and receive your 
punishment like a man.” 

“ But, monsieur, his Highness 
gave me the sticks when he 
found me out.” Feridun Mirza’s 
voice pleaded that enough was 
as good as a feast. 

“And how did his Highness 
find you out?” I asked. 

“Well, monsieur, I made a 
mistake. When I was in the 
middle of ‘The Black Cat,’ his 
Highness, who had every ap- 
pearance of being asleep, opened 
his eyes and said, ‘You read 
that story yesterday.’ Then I 
knew that I had put the wrong 
story into my pocket. It was 
a Saturday, so I begged pardon 
of his Highness, and went and 
fetched ‘The Murder in the Rue 
Morgue,’ which I began to re- 
cite, when his Highness woke 
up again and said, ‘I want 
something new!’ Then, the 
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Devil tempting me yet a second 
time, I fell to reading the story 
of ‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher,’ and this I did to pacify 
his Highness, who had been 
much pleased with the story. 
Monsieur will judge of my con- 
sternation when I tell him that 
his Highness, now wide awake, 
seized me by the ankle and gave 
me six strokes of his cane on 
the soles of my feet, saying that 
the story had given him the 
kdbus [nightmare] half-a-dozen 
times at least!” 

The unexpected climax threw 
Akbar Mirza into a second fit 
of laughter. 

“ Feridun Mirza, Prince For- 
tunate, is not an angel after 
all!” he cried, fit to burst his 
sides with merriment. 

“ Neither is he made of musk 
and of amber!” cried Homayun 
in Persian. 

“ He is famous, because he is 
liberal and just,” said Bahram 
Mirza, smiling a grave ironic 
smile. 

“Let us practise justice and 
liberality, then,” sang out Akbar 
Mirza, “to the end that we may 
become even as Feridun Mirza.” 

“ And that is the very advice 
that I was about to give you,” 
said the impenitent sinner. “I 
should have used the self-same 
words.” 

Then the two lads, having 
brought the tips of their fingers 
together, raised them to their 
lips, and from their lips to their 
foreheads, in token that their 
thoughts had jumped together. 

“That is a Persian custom,” 
said Bahram Mirza, “We are 
always of one mind, you and I, 
monsieur, so let us do the same 
thing.” 
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LORD JIM: A SKETCH.! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“THE coast (I saw it nearly 
two years afterwards) is straight 
and sombre, and faces a misty 
ocean. Red trails are seen like 
cataracts of rust streaming 
under the dark green foliage 
of bushes and creepers clothing 
the low cliffs. Swampy plains 
open out at the mouth of rivers, 
with a view of jagged blue 
peaks beyond the vast forests. 
In the offing a chain of islands, 
dark, crumbling shapes, stand 
out in the everlasting sunlit 
haze like the remnants of a 
wall breached by the sea. 

“There is a village of fisher- 
folk at the mouth of the Batu 
Kring branch of the estuary. 
The river, which had been 
closed so long, was open then, 
and Stein’s little schooner, in 
which I had my passage, 
worked her way up in three 
tides without being exposed 
to a fusilade from ‘irrespon- 
sive parties.’ Such a state 
of affairs belonged already to 
ancient history, if I could be- 
lieve the elderly headman of 
the fishing village, who came 
on board to act as a sort of 
pilot. He talked to me (the 
second white man he had ever 
seen) with confidence, and most 
of his talk was of the first 
white man he had ever seen. 
He called him Tuan Jim, and 
the tone of his references was 


made remarkable by a strange 
mixture of familiarity and awe. 
They, in the village, were under 
that lord’s special protection, 
which showed that Jim bore 
no grudge. If he had warned 
me that I would hear of him 
it was perfectly true. I was 
hearing of him. There was 
already a story that the tide 
had turned two hours before 
its time to help him on his 
journey up the river. The 
talkative old man himself had 
steered the canoe and had 
marvelled at the phenomenon. 
Moreover, all the glory was in 
his family. His son and his 
son-in-law had paddled; but 
they were only youths without 
experience, who did not notice 
the speed of the canoe till he 
pointed out to them the amaz- 
ing fact. 

“ Jim’s coming to that fishing 
village was a blessing; but to 
them, as to many of us, the bless- 
ing came heralded by terrors. 
So many generations had been 
released since the last white 
man had visited the river that 
the very tradition had been 
lost. The appearance of the 
being that descended upon 
them and demanded inflexibly 
to be taken up to Patusan was 
discomposing; his insistance 
was alarming; his generosity 
more than suspicious. It was 
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an unheard-of request. There 
was no precedent. What would 
the Rajah say to this? What 
would he do to them? The 
best part of the night was spent 
in consultation; but the im- 
mediate risk from the anger 
of that strange man seemed 
so great that at last a cranky 
dug-out was got ready. The 
women shrieked with grief as 
it put off. <A fearless old hag 
cursed the stranger. 

“He sat in it, as I’ve told 
you, on his tin box, nursing 
the unloaded revolver on his 
lap. He sat with precaution— 
than which there is nothing 
more fatiguing—and thus en- 
tered the land he was destined 
to fill with the fame of his 
virtues, from the blue peaks 
inland to the white ribbon of 
surf on the coast. At the first 
bend he lost sight of the sea 
with its labouring waves for 
ever rising, sinking, and vanish- 
ing to rise again— the very 
image of struggling mankind,— 
and faced the immovable forests 
rooted deep in the soil, soaring 
towards the sunshine, everlast- 
ing in the shadowy might of 
their tradition, like life itself. 
And his opportunity sat veiled 
by his side like an Eastern 
bride waiting to be uncovered 
by the hand of the master. He 
too was the heir of a shadowy 
and mighty tradition! He told 
me, however, that he had never 
in his life felt so depressed and 
tired as in that canoe. All the 
movement he dared to allow 
himself was to reach, as it were 
by stealth, after the shell of 
half a cocoanut floating between 
his shoes, and bale some of the 
water out with a carefully re- 
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strained action. He discovered 
how hard the lid of a block- 
tin case was to sit upon. He 
had heroic health; but several 
times during that journey he 
experienced fits of giddiness, 
and between whiles he specu- 
lated hazily as to the size of 
the blister the sun was raising 
on his back. For amusement 
he tried by looking ahead to 
decide whether the muddy 
object he saw lying on the 
water’s edge was a log of wood 
or an alligator. Only very 
soon he had to give that up. 
No fun init. Always alligator. 
One of them flopped into thé 
river and all but capsized the 
canoe. But this excitement 
was over directly. Then in a 
long empty reach he was very 
grateful to a troop of monkeys 
who came right down on the 
bank and made an insulting 
hullabaloo on his passage. Such 
was the way in which he was 
approaching greatness as gen- 
uine- as any man ever achieved. 
Principally, he longed for sunset ; 
and meantime his three paddlers 
were preparing to put into ex- 
ecution their plan of delivering 
him up to the Rajah. 

“*T suppose I must have 
been stupid with fatigue, or 
perhaps I did doze off for a 
time,’ he said. The first thing 
he knew was his canoe coming 
to the bank. He became in- 
stantaneously aware of the 
forest having been left behind, 
of the first houses being visible 
higher up, of a stockade on his 
left, and of his boatmen leap- 
ing out together upon a low 
point of land and taking to 
their heels. Instinctively he 
leaped out after them. At first 
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he thought himself deserted for 
some inconceivable reason, but 
he heard excited shouts, a gate 
swung open, and a lot of people 
poured out, making towards 
him. At the same time a boat 
full of armed men appeared on 
the river and came alongside 
his empty canoe, thus shutting 
off his retreat. 

“<¢T was too startled to be 
quite cool—don’t you know? 
and if that revolver had been 
loaded I would have shot some- 
body—perhapstwo, three bodies, 
and that would have been the 
end of me. But it wasn’t... .’ 
‘Why not?’ Iasked. ‘Well, I 
couldn’t fight the whole popula- 
tion, and I wasn’t coming to 
them as if I were afraid of my 
life,’ he said, with just a faint 
hint of his stubborn sulkiness 
in the glance he gave me. I 
refrained from pointing out to 
him that they could not have 
known the chambers were actu- 
ally empty. He had to satisfy 
himself in his own way. 

‘ Anyhow it wasn’t,’ he repeated 
good - humouredly, ‘and so I 
just stood still and asked them 
what was the matter. That 
seemed to strike them dumb. 
I saw some of these thieves 
going off with my box. That 
long - legged old scoundrel 
Kassim (I'll show him to you 
to-morrow) ran out fussing to 
me about the Rajah wanting 
to see me. I said, “ All right” 
I too wanted to see the Rajah, 
and I simply walked in through 
the gate and—and—here I am.’ 
He laughed, and then with un- 
expected emphasis, ‘ And do you 
know what’s the best in it?’ 
he asked. ‘I'll tell you. It’s 
the knowledge that had I been 
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wiped out it is this place that 
would have been the loser.’ 
“He spoke thus to me be- 
fore his house on that evenind 
I’ve mentioned—after we hag 
watched the moon float away 
above the chasm between the 
hills like an ascending spirit 
out of a grave; its sheen de- 
scended, cold and pale, like the 
ghost of dead sunlight. There is 
something haunting in the light 
of the moon; it has all the dis- 
passionateness of a disembodied 
soul, and something of its in- 
conceivable mystery. It is to 
our sunshine which—say what 
you like—is all we have to live 
by, what the echo is to the 
sound: misleading and confus- 
ing whether the note be mock- 
ing or sad. It robs all forms 
of matter—which, after all, is 
our domain — of their sub- 
stance, and gives a sinister 
reality to shadows alone. And 
the shadows were very real 
around us, but Jim by my side 
looked very stalwart, as though 
nothing — not even the occult 
power of moonlight—could rob 
him of his reality in my eyes. 
Perhaps, indeed, nothing could 
touch him since he had survived 
the assault of the dark powers. 
All was silent, all was still; 
even on the river the moon- 
beams slept as on a pool. It 
was the moment of high water, 
a moment of immobility that 
accentuated the utter isolation 
of this lost corner of the earth. 
The houses crowding along the 
wide shining sweep without 
ripple or glitter, stepping into 
the water in a line of jostling, 
vague, grey, silvery forms 
mingled with black masses of 
shadow, were like a _ spectral 
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herd of shapeless creatures 
pressing forward to drink in 
a spectral and lifeless stream. 
Here and there a red gleam 
twinkled within the bamboo 
walls, warm, like a living 
spark, significant of human 
affections, of shelter, of re- 


Pe He confessed to me that he 
often watched these tiny warm 
gleams go out one by one, that 
he loved to see people go to 
sleep under his eyes, confident 
in the security of to-morrow. 
‘Peaceful here, hey?’ he 
asked. He was not eloquent, 
but there was a deep meaning 
in the words that followed. 
‘Look at these houses ; there’s 
not one where I am not trusted. 
Jove! I told you I would hang 
on. Ask any man, woman, or 
child .. .’ He paused. ‘ Well, 
I am all right anyhow.’ 

“T observed quickly that he 
had found that out in the end. 
I had been sure of it, I added. 
He shook his head. ‘Were 
you?’ He pressed my arm 
lightly above the elbow. ‘ Well, 
then—you were right.’ 

“ There was elation and pride, 
there was awe almost, in that 
low exclamation. ‘Jove!’ he 
cried, ‘only think what it is 
to me.’ Again he pressed my 
arm. ‘And you asked me 
whether I thought of leaving. 
Good God! I! want to leave! 
Especially now after what you 
told me of Mr Stein’s... 
Leave! Why! That’s what 
I was afraid of. It would 
have been—it would have been 
harder than dying. No—on 
my word. Don’t laugh I 
must feel—every day, every 
time I open my eyes—that I 
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am trusted—that nobody has 
a right—don’t you know? 
Leave! For where? What 
for? To get what?’ 

“T had told him (indeed it 
was the main object of my 
visit) that it was Stein’s in- 
tention to present him at once 
with the house and the stock 
of trading goods, on certain 
easy conditions which would 
make the transaction perfectly 
regular and valid. He began 
to snort and plunge at first. 
‘Confound your delicacy!’ I 
shouted. ‘It isn’t Stein at all. 
It’s giving you what you had 
made for yourself. And in any 
case keep your remarks for 
M‘Neil—when you meet him 
in the other world. I hope it 
won’t happen soon....’ He 
had to give in to my arguments, 
because all his conquests, the 
trust, the fame, the friendships, 
the love,—all these things that 
made him master had made 
him a captive too. He looked 
with an owner’s eye at the 
peace of the evening, at the 
river, at the houses, at the 
everlasting life of the forests, 
at the life of the old mankind, 
at the secrets of the land, at 
the pride of his own heart ; but 
it was they that possessed him 
and made him their own to 
the innermost thought, to the 
slightest stir of blood, to his 
last breath. 

“It was something to be 
proud of. I too was proud—for 
him, if not so certain of the 
fabulous value of the bargain. 
It was wonderful. It was not 
so much of his fearlessness that 
I thought. It is strange how 
little account I took of it: as 
if it had been something too 
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conventional to be at the root 
ef the matter. No. I was 
more struck by the other gifts 
he had displayed. He had 
proved his grasp of the un- 
familiar situation, his intel- 
lectual alertness in that field 
of thought. There was his 
readiness too! Amazing. And 
all this had come to him in 
a manner like keen scent to 
a well-bred hound. He was 
not eloquent, but there was a 
dignity in this constitutional 
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reticence, there was a_ high 
seriousness in his stammerings. 
He had still his old trick of 
stubborn blushing. Now and 
then, though, a word, a sen- 
tence, would escape him that 
showed how deeply, how 
solemnly, he felt about that 
work which had given him 
the certitude of rehabilitation. 
That is why he seemed to love 
the land and the people with 
a sort of fierce egoism, with a 
contemptuous tenderness.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“<This is where I was pris- 
oner for three days,’ he mur- 
mured to me (it was on the 
occasion -of our visit to the 
Rajah), while we were making 
our way slowly through a kind 
of awestruck riot of dependants 
across Tunku Allong’s court- 
yard. ‘Filthy place, isn’t it? 
And I couldn’t get anything 
to eat either, unless I made a 
row about it, and then it was 
only a small plate of rice and 
a fried fish not much bigger 
than a stickleback — confound 
them! Jove! I’ve been hungry 
prowling inside this stinking 
enclosure with some of these 
vagabonds shoving their mugs 
right under my nose. I had 
given up that famous revolver 
of yours at the first demand. 
Glad to get rid of the bally 
thing. Look like a fool walk- 
ing about with an empty shoot- 
ing-iron in my hand.’ At that 
moment we came into the pres- 
ence, and he became unflinch- 
ingly grave and complimentary 
with his late captor. Oh! 
magnificent! I want to laugh 





when I think of it. But I was 
impressed too. The old dis- 
reputable Tunku Allong could 
not help showing his fear (he 
was no hero, for all the tales 
of his hot youth he was fond 
of telling); and at the same 
time there was a wistful con- 
fidence in his manner towards 
his late prisoner. Note! Even 
where he would be most hated 
he was still trusted. Jim—as 
far as I could follow the con- 
versation—was improving the 
occasion by the delivery of a 
lecture. Some poor villagers 
had been waylaid and robbed 
while on their way to Dora- 
min’s house with a few pieces 
of gum or bee’s-wax which they 
wished to exchange for rice. 
‘It was Doramin who was a 
thief,’ burst out the Rajah. A 
shaking fury seemed to enter 
that old frail body. He writhed 
weirdly on his mat, gesticulat- 
ing with his hands and feet, 
tossing the tangled strings of 
his mop—an impotent incar- 
nation of rage. There were 
staring eyes and dropping 
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jaws all around us. Jim began 
to speak. Resolutely, coolly, 
and for some time he enlarged 
upon the text that no man 
should be prevented from get- 
ting his food and his chilren’s 
food honestly. The other sat 
like a tailor at his board, 
one palm on each knee, his 
head low, and fixing Jim 
through the grey hair that 
fell over his very eyes. When 
Jim had done there was a great 
stillness. Nobody seemed to 
breathe even; no one made a 
sound till the old Rajah sighed 
faintly, and looking up, with a 
toss of his head, said quickly, 
‘You hear, my people! No 
more of these little games.’ 
This decree was received in 
profound silence. A _ rather 
heavy man, evidently in a posi- 
tion of confidence, with intelli- 
gent eyes, a bony, broad, very 
dark face, and a cheerily offici- 
ous manner (I learned later on 
he was the executioner), pre- 
sented to us two cups of coffee 
on a brass tray, which he took 
from the hands of an inferior 
attendant. ‘You needn’t drink,’ 
muttered Jim very rapidly. I 
didn’t perceive the meaning at 
first, and only looked at him. 
He took a good sip and sat 
composedly, holding the saucer 
in his left hand. In a moment I 
felt excessively annoyed. ‘Why 
the devil,’ I whispered, smiling 
at him amiably, ‘do you expose 
me to such a stupid risk?’ I 
drank, of course, there was 
nothing for it, while he gave 
no sign, and almost immediately 
we took our leave. While we 
were going down the court- 
yard to our boat, escorted by 
the intelligent and cheery exe- 
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cutioner, he said he was very 
sorry. It was the barest 
chance, of course. Personally 
he thought nothing of poison. 
The remotest chance. He was 
—he assured me — considered 
infinitely more useful than 
dangerous, and so. . . ‘ But 
the Rajah is afraid of you 
abominably.. Anybody can see 
that,’ I argued with, I own, a 
certain peevishness, and all the 
time watching anxiously for 
the first twist of some sort of 
ghastly colic or other. I was 
awfully disgusted. ‘If I am to 
do any good here and preserve 
my position,’ he said, taking his 
seat by my side in the boat, ‘I 
must stand the risk: I take it 
once every month, at least. 
Many people trust me to do 
that—for them. Afraid of me. 
That’s just it, Most likely he 
is afraid of me because I am 
not afraid of his coffee.’ Then 
showing me a place on the 
north front of the stockade 
where the pointed tops of 
several stakes were broken, 
‘This is where I leaped over 
on my third day in Patusan. 
They haven’t put new stakes 
there yet. Good leap, eh?’ 
A moment later we passed the 
mouth of a muddy creek. ‘This 
is my second leap. I had a 
bit of a run and took this one 
flyin.‘ fellshort. Plop!—to 


my « Thought I would 
leas. my skin there. Lost my 
secs struggling. And all the 


time I was thinking to myself 
how beastly it would be to get 
a jab with a bally long spear 
when sticking in the mud 
like this. I remember how 
sick I felt wriggling in that 
mud. I mean really sick—as 
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if I had bitten something 
rotten.’ 

“'That’s how it was—and the 
opportunity ran by his side, 
leaped over the gap, floundered 
in the mud . . . still veiled. 
The unexpectedness of his com- 
ing was the only thing, you 
understand, that saved him 
from being at once despatched 
with krises and flung into the 
river. They had him, but it 
was like getting hold of an 
apparition, a wraith, a portent. 
What did it mean? What to 
do with it? Was it too late 
to conciliate him? Hadn’t he 
better be killed without more 
delay? But what would hap- 
penthen? Wretched old Allong 
went nearly mad with appre- 
hension and through the diffi- 
culty of making up his mind. 
Several times the council was 
broken up, and the advisers 
made a break helter-skelter for 
the door and out on to the 
verandah. One—it is said— 
even jumped down to the 
ground —twenty odd feet, I 
should judge—and broke his leg. 
The royal governor of Patusan 
had bizarre mannerisms, and 
one of them was to introduce 
boastful rhapsodies into every 
arduous discussion, when, get- 
ting gradually excited, he would 
end by flying off his perch 
with a kris in his hand. 
But, barring such interrup- 
tions, the deliberations upon 
Jim’s fate went on night and 
day. 

“Meanwhile he wandered 
about the courtyard, shunned 
by some, glared at by others, 
but watched by all, and prac- 
tically at the mercy of the 
first casual ragamuffin with a 
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chopper, in there. He took 
possession of a small tumble- 
down shed to sleep in; the 
effluvia of filth and rotten mat- 
ter incommoded him greatly : it 
seems he had not lost his appe- 
tite though, because—he told 
me—he had been hungry all the 
blessed time. Now and again 
‘some fussy ass’ deputed from 
the council-room would come 
out running to him, and in 
honeyed tones would admin- 
ister amazing interrogatories. 
‘Were the Dutch coming to 
take the country? Would the 
white man like to go back 
down the river? What was 
the object of coming to such a 
miserable country? The Rajah 
wanted to know whether the 
white man could repair a 
watch?’ They did actually 
bring out to ‘him a nickel clock 
of New England make, and out 
of sheer unbearable boredom he 
busied himself in trying to get 
the alarum to work. It was 
apparently when thus occupied 
in his shed that the true per- 
ception of his extreme peril 
dawned upon him. He dropped 
the thing—he says—‘like a hot 
potato,’ and walked out hastily, 
without the slightest idea of 
what he would, or indeed could, 
do. He only knew that the 
position was intolerable. He 
strolled aimlessly beyond a sort 
of ramshackle little granary on 
posts, and his eyes fell on the 
broken stakes of the palisade ; 
and then —he says-—at once, 
without any mental process as 
it were, without any stir of 
emotion, he set about his escape 
as if executing a plan matured 
for a month. He walked off 
carelessly to give himself a good 
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run, and when he faced about 
there was some dignitary with 
two spearmen in attendance 
close at his elbow ready with a 
question. He started off ‘from 
under his very nose,’ went over 
‘like a bird,’ and landed on the 
other side with a fall that jarred 
all his bones and seemed to 
split his head. He picked him- 
self up instantly. He never 
thought of anything at the 
time ; all he could remember— 
he said—was a great yell; the 
first houses of Patusan were 
before him four hundred yards 
away ; he saw the creek, and as 
it were mechanically put on 
more pace. The earth seemed 
fairly to fly backwards under 
his feet. He took off from the 
last dry spot, felt himself flying 
through the air, felt himself, 
without any shock, planted up- 
right in an extremely soft and 
sticky mudbank. It was only 
when he tried to move his legs 
and found he couldn’t that, in 
his own words, ‘he came to 
himself.’ He began to think of 
the ‘bally long spears.’ As a 
matter of fact, considering that 
the people inside the stockade 
had to run to the gate, then 
get down to the landing-place, 
get into boats, and pull round 
a point of land, he had more 
advance than he imagined. 
Besides, it being low water, 
the creek was without water— 
you couldn’t call it dry,—and 
practically he was safe for a 
time from everything but a very 
long shot perhaps. The higher 
firm ground was about six feet 
in front of him. ‘I thought I 
would have to die there all the 
' same,’ he said. He reached 
and grabbed desperately with 
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his hands, and only succeeded 
in gathering a horrible cold 
shiny heap of slime against his 
breast —up to his very chin. 
It seemed to him he was bury- 
ing himself alive, and then he 
struck out madly, scattering 
the mud with his fists. It fell 
on his head, on his face, in his 
eyes, in his mouth. He told me 
that he remembered suddenly 
the courtyard, as you remember 
a place where you had been 
very happy years ago. He 
longed—so he said—to be back 
there again, mending the clock. 
Mending the clock—that was 
the idea. He made efforts, 
tremendous sobbing gasping 
efforts, efforts that seemed to 
burst his eyeballs in their 
sockets and make him blind, 
and culminating into one 
mighty supreme effort in the 
darkness to crack the earth 
asunder, to throw it off his 
limbs—and he felt himself 
creeping feebly up the bank. 
He lay full length on the firm 
ground and saw the light, the 
sky. Then as a sort of happy 
thought the notion came to him 
that he would go to sleep. He 
will have it that he did actually 
go to sleep; that he slept— 
perhaps for a minute, perhaps 
for twenty seconds, or only for 
one second, but he recollects dis- 
tinctly a violent convulsive start 
he gave before he uprose muddy 
from head to foot and stood 
there, thinking he was alone of 
his kind for hundreds of miles, 
alone, with no help, no sym- 
pathy, no pity to expect from 
any one, like a hunted wild 
beast. The first houses were 
not more than twenty yards 
from him; and it was the 
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desperate screaming of a fright- 
ened woman trying to carry off 
a child that started him again. 
He pelted straight on in his 
socks, beplastered with filth out 
of all semblance to a human 
being. He traversed more than 
half the length of the settle- 
ment. The nimbler women fled 
right and left, the slower men 
just dropped whatever they had 
in their hands, and remained 
petrified with dropping jaws. 
He was a flying terror. He 
says he noticed the little chil- 
dren trying to run for life, fall- 
ing on their little stomachs and 
kicking. He swerved between 
two houses up a slope, clam- 
bered in desperation. over a 
barricade of felled trees (there 
wasn’t a week without some 
fight in Patusan at that time), 
burst through a fence into a 
maize-patch, where a scared 
boy flung a stick at him, blun- 
dered upon a path, and ran 
all at once into the arms of 
several startled men. He just 
had breath enough to gasp 
out, ‘Doramin! Doramin!’ 
He remembers being half - car- 
ried, half-rushed to the top of 
the slope, and in a vast en- 
closure with palms and fruit- 
trees being run up to a large 
man sitting massively in a chair 
in the midst of the greatest 
possible commotion and excite- 
ment. He fumbled in mud and 
clothes to produce the ring, and, 
finding himself suddenly on his 
back, wondered who had knocked 
him down. They had simply let 
him go—don’t you know ?—but 
he couldn’t stand. At the foot 
of the slope random shots were 
fired, and above the roofs of 
the settlement there rose a dull 
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roar of amazement. But he 
was safe. Doramin’s people 
were barricading the gate and 
pouring water down his throat ; 
Deramin’s old wife, full of busi- 
ness and commiseration, was 
issuing shrill orders to her girls. 
‘The old woman,’ he said softly, 
‘made a to-do over me as if I 
had been her own son. They 
put me into an immense bed 
—her state bed —and she ran 
in and out wiping her eyes 
to give me pats on the back. 
I must have been a pitiful 
object. I just lay there like 
a log for I don’t know how 
long.’ 

“He seemed to have a great 
liking for Doramin’s old wife. 
She on her side had taken a 
motherly fancy to him. She had 
a round, nut-brown, soft face, all 
fine wrinkles, large, bright red 
lips (she chewed betel assiduous- 
ly), and screwed up, winking, 
benevolent old eyes. She was 
constantly in movement, scold- 
ing busily. and ordering unceas- 
ingly a whole battalion of young 
women with clear brown faces 
and big grave eyes, her 
daughters, her servants, her 
slave-girls, You know how it 
is in these households: it’s 
generally impossible to tell the 
difference. She was very spare, 
and even her ample outer gar- 
ment, fastened in front with 
jewelled clasps, had somehow a 
skimpy effect. Her dark bare 
feet were thrust into yellow 
straw slippers of Chinese make. 
I have seen her myself flitting 
about with her extremely thick, 
long, grey hair falling about her 
shoulders. She uttered homely 
shrewd sayings, was of noble 


birth, and was eccentric and 
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arbitrary. In the afternoon 
she would sit in a very roomy 
armchair, opposite her husband, 
gazing steadily through a wide 
opening in the wall which gave 
an extensive view of the settle- 
ment and the river. 

“She invariably tucked up 
her feet under her, but old 
Doramin sat squarely, sat im- 
posingly as a mountain sits on 
a plain. He was only of the 
nakhoda or merchant class, 
but the respect shown to him 
and the dignity of his bearing 
were very striking. He was 
the chief of the second power 
in Patusan. The immigrants 
from Celebes (about sixty 
families that, with dependants 
and so on, could muster some 
two hundred men ‘ wearing 
the kris’) had elected him 
years ago for their head. The 
men of that race are intel- 
ligent, enterprising, revengeful, 
but with a more frank courage 
than the other Malays, and 
restless undér oppression. They 
formed the party opposed to the 
‘Rajah. Of course the quarrels 
were for trade. This was the 
primary cause of faction fights, 
of the sudden outbreaks that 
would fill this or that part of 
the settlement with smoke, 
flame, the noise of shots and 
shrieks. Villages were burnt, 
men were dragged into the 
Rajah’s stockade to be killed 
or tortured for the crime of 
trading with anybody else but 
himself. Only a day or two 
before Jim’s arrival several 
heads of households in the very 
fishing village that was after- 
wards taken under his especial 
protection had been driven over 
the cliffs by a party of Rajah’s 
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spearmen, on suspicion of having 
been collecting edible birds’ nests 
for a Celebes trader. Rajah 
Allong pretended to be the only 
trader in his country, and the 
penalty for the breach of the 
monopoly was death; but his 
Adea of trading was indistin- 
guishable from the commonest 
forms of robbery. His cruelty 
and rapacity had no other 
bounds than his cowardice, and 
he was afraid of the organised 
power of the Celebes men, only 
—till Jim came—he was not 
afraid enough to keep quiet. 
He struck at them through his 
subjects, and thought himself 
pathetically in the right. The 
situation was complicated by 
a wandering stranger, an Arab 
half-bred, who, I believe, on 
purely religious grounds, had 
incited the tribes in the interior 
(the bush-folk, as Jim himself 
called them) to rise, and had 
established himself in a fortified 
camp on the summit of one of 
the twin hills) He hung over 
the town of Patusan like a 
hawk over a poultry-yard, but 
he devastated the open country. 
Whole villages, deserted, rotted 
on their blackened posts over 
the banks of clear streams, 
dropping piecemeal into the 
water the grass of their walls, 
the leaves of their roofs, with 
a curious effect of natural decay 
as if they had been a form of 
vegetation stricken by a blight 
at its very root. The two parties 
in Patusan were not sure which 
one this partisan most desired 
to plunder. The Rajah intrigued 
with him feebly. Some of the 
Bugis settlers, weary with end- 
less insecurity, were half inclined 
to call him in. The younger 
G 
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spirits amongst them, chaffing, 
advised to ‘get Sherif Ali with 
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his wild men and drive the; 


Rajah Allong outof the country.’ 
Doramin restrained them with 
difficulty. He was growing old, 
and, though his influence had 
not diminished, the situation 
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was getting beyond him. This 
was the state of affairs when 
Jim, bolting from the Rajah’s 
stockade, appeared before the 
chief of the Bugis, produced the 
ring, and was received, in a 
manner of speaking, into the 
heart of the community.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Doramin was one of the 
most remarkable men of his 
race I had ever seen. His bulk 
for a Malay was immense, but 
he did not look merely fat ; he 
looked imposing, monumental. 
This motionless body clad in 
rich stuffs, coloured silks, gold 
embroideries ; this huge head, 
enfolded in a red-and-gold head- 
kerchief; the flat, big, round 
face, wrinkled, furrowed, with 
two semicircular heavy folds 
starting on each side of wide, 
fierce nostrils, and enclosing a 
thick-lipped mouth ; the throat 
like a bull; the vast corrugated 
brow overhanging the staring 
proud eyes,—made a whole that, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. 
His impassive repose (he seldom 
stirred a limb when once he sat 
down) was like a display of dig- 
nity. He was never known to 
raise his voice. It was a hoarse 
and powerful murmur, slightly 
veiled as if heard from a dis- 
tance. When he walked two 
short, sturdy young fellows, 
naked to the waist, in white 
sarongs and with black skull- 
caps on the backs of their heads, 
sustained his elbows: they would 
ease him down and stand be- 
hind his chair till he wanted to 
rise, when he would turn his 
head slowly, as if with difficulty, 








to the right and to the left, and 
then they would catch him under 
his armpits and help him up. 
For all that, there was nothing 
of a cripple about him: on 
the contrary, all his ponderous 
movements were like manifesta- 
tions of a mighty deliberate 
force. It was generally believed 
he consulted his wife as to 
public affairs; but nobody, as 
far as I know, had ever heard 
them exchange a single word. 
When they sat in state by the 
wide opening it was in silence. 
They could see below them in 
the declining light the vast 
expanse of the forest country, a 
dark sleeping sea of sombre 
green undulating as far as 
the violet and purple range of 
mountains ; the shining sinu- 
osity of the river like an im- 
mense letter S of beaten silver ; 
the brown ribbon of houses fol- 
lowing the sweep of both banks, 
overtopped by the twin- hills 
uprising above the nearer tree- 
tops. It was a wonderful con- 
trast: she, light, delicate, spare, 
quick, a little witch-like, with a 
touch of motherly fussiness in 
her repose; he, facing her, im- 
mense and heavy, like a figure 
of a man roughly fashioned of 
stone, with something mag- 
nanimous and ruthless in his 
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immobility. The son of these 
old people was a most distin- 
guished youth. 

“They had him late in life. 
Perhaps he was not really so 
young as he looked. Four- or 
five-and-twenty is not so young 
when a man is already father 
of a family at eighteen. When 
he entered the large room, lined 
and carpeted with fine mats, and 
with a high ceiling of white 
sheeting, where the couple sat 
in state surrounded by a most 
deferential retinue, he would 
make his way straight to 
Doramin, to kiss his hand— 
which the other abandoned to 
him, majestically —and then 
would step across to stand by 
his mother’s chair. I suppose I 
may say they idolised him, but 
I never caught them giving 
him an overt glance. Those, it 
is true, were public functions. 
The room was __ generally 
thronged. The solemn for- 
mality of greetings and leave- 
takings, the profound respect 
expressed in gestures, on the 
faces, in the low whispers, is 
simply indescribable. ‘It’s well 
worth seeing,’ Jim had assured 
me while we were crossing 
the river, and coming back. 
‘ They are like people in a book, 
aren’t they?’ he said triumph- 
antly. ‘And Dain Waris— 
their son—is the best friend 
(barring you) I ever had. 
What Mr Stein would call a 
good “ war-comrade.” I was in 
luck. Jove! I was in luck 
when I tumbled amongst them 
at my last gasp.’ He meditated 
with bowed head, then rousing 
himself he added— 

“*Of course I didn’t go to 
sleep over it, but ...’ He 
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paused again. ‘It seemed to 
come to me, he murmured. 
‘ All at once I saw what I had 
toda...’ 

“There was no doubt that it 


had come to him; and it had ~ 


come through war, too, as is 
natural, since this power that 
came to him was the power 
to make peace. It is in this 
sense alone that might so often 
w right. You must not think 
he had seen his way at once, 
When he arrived the Bugis 
community was in a most 
critical position, ‘They were 
all afraid,’ he said to me— 
‘each man afraid for himself; 
while I could see as plain as 
possible that they must do some- 
thing at once if they did not 
want to go under one after 
another, what between the 
Rajah and that vagabond 
Sherif.’ But to see that was 
nothing. When he got his idea 
he had to drive it into reluctant 
minds, through the bulwarks of 
fear, of selfishness. He drove 
it in at last. And that was 
nothing. He had to devise the 
means. He devised them—an 
audacious plan; and his task 
was only half done. He had to 
inspire with his own confidence 
a lot of people who had hidden 
and absurd reasons to hang 
back ; he had to conciliate imbe- 
cile jealousies, and argue away 
all sorts of senseless mistrusts. 
Without the weight of Dora- 
min’s authority, and his son’s 
fiery enthusiasm, he would have 
failed. Dain Waris, the dis- 
tinguished youth, was the first 
to believe in him ; theirs was one 
of these strange, profound, rare 
friendships between brown and 
white, in which the very differ- 
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ence of race seems to draw two 
human beings closer by some 
mystic element of sympathy. 
Of Dain Waris, his own people 
. Said with pride that he knew 
how to fight like a white 
man. This was true; he had 
that sort of courage—the cour- 
age in the open, I may say, 
—but he had also a European 
mind. You meet them some- 
times like that, and are sur- 
prised to discover unexpectedly 
a familiar turn of thought, an 
unobscured vision, a tenacity of 
purpose, a touch of altruism. 
Of small stature, but admirably 
well proportioned, Dain Waris 
had a proud carriage, a polished, 
easy bearing, a temperament 
like a clear flame. His dusky 
face, with big black eyes, was 
in action expressive, and in 
repose thoughtful He was 
of a silent disposition; a firm 
glance, an ironic smile, a court- 
eous deliberation of manner 
seemed to hint at great reserves 
of intelligence and power. Such 
beings open to the Western 
eye, so often concerned with 
mere surfaces, the hidden possi- 
bilities of races and lands over 
which hangs the mystery of un- 
recorded ages. He not only 
trusted Jim, he understood him, 
I firmly believe. I speak of 
him because he had captivated 
me. His—if I may say so—his 
caustic placidity, and, at the 
same time, his intelligent sym- 
pathy with Jim’s aspirations, 
appealed to me. I seemed to 
behold the very origin of friend- 
ship. If Jim took the lead, the 
other had captivated his leader. 
In fact, Jim the leader was a 
captive in every sense. The 
land, the people, the friendship, 
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the love, were like the jealous 
guardians of his body. Every 
day added a link to the fetters 
of that strange freedom. I felt 
convinced of it, as from day 
to day I learned more of the 
story. 

“The story! Haven’t I heard 
the story? I’ve heard it on the 
march, in camp (he made me 
scour the country after invisible 
game); I’ve listened to a good 
part of it on one of the twin- 
summits, after climbing the last 
hundred feet or so on my hands 
and knees. Our escort (we had 
volunteer followers from village 
to village) had camped mean- 
time on a bit of level ground 
half-way up the slope, and in 
the still breathless evening the 
smell of wood-smoke reached 
our nostrils from below with 
the penetrating delicacy of some 
choice scent. Voices also as- 
cended, wonderful in their dis- 
tinct and immaterial clearness. 
Jim sat on the trunk of a felled 
tree, and pulling out his pipe 
began to smoke. A new growth 
of grass and bushes was spring- 
ing up; there were traces of 
an earthwork under a mass of 
thorny twigs. ‘It all started 
from here,’ he said, after a long 
and meditative silence. On the 
other hill, two hundred yards 
across a sombre precipice, I saw 
a line of high blackened stakes, 
showing here and there ruin- 
ously—the remnants of Sherif 
Ali’s impregnable camp. 

“But it had been taken 
though. That had been his 
idea. He had mounted Dora- 
min’s old ordnance on the top 
of that hill; two rusty iron 
7-pounders, a lot of small brass 
cannon—currency cannon. But 
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if the brass guns represent 
wealth, they can also, when 
crammed recklessly to the 
muzzle, send a solid shot to 
some little distance. The thing 
was to get them up there. He 
showed me where he had fast- 
ened the cables, expleined how 
he had improvised a rude cap- 
stan out of a hollowed log 
turning upon a pointed stake, 
indicated with the bowl] of his 
pipe the outline of the earth- 
work. The last hundred feet 
of the ascent had been the most 
difficult. He had made himself 
responsible for success on his 
own head. He had induced 
the war party to work hard 
all night. Big fires lighted at 
intervals blazed all down the 
slope, ‘but up here,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘the hoisting gang had 
to fly around in the dark.’ From 
the top he saw men moving on 
the hillside like ants at work. 
He himself on that night had 
kept on rushing down and 
climbing up like a squirrel, 
directing, encouraging, watch- 
ing all along the line. Old 
Doramin had himself carried 
up the hill in his armchair, 
They put him down on the 
level place upon the slope, and 
he sat there in the light of one 
of the big fires—‘ amazing old 
chap—real old chieftain,’ said 
Jim, ‘ with his little fierce eyes 
—a pair of immense flintlock 
pistols on his knees. Magnif- 
icent things, ebony, silver- 
mounted, with beautiful locks 
and a calibre like an old 
blunderbuss, A present from 
Stein, it seems—in exchange for 
that ring, you know. Used to 
belong to good old M‘Neil. God 
only knows how he came by 
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them. There he sat, moving 
neither hand nor foot, a flame 
of dry brushwood behind him, 
and lots of people rushing 
about, shouting and pulling 
round him—the most solemn, 
imposing old chap you can 
imagine. He wouldn’t have 
had much chance if Sherif Ali 
had let his infernal crew loose 
at us and stampeded my lot. 
Eh? Anyhow, he had come up 
there to die if anything went 
wrong. No mistake! Jove! 
It thrilled me to see him there 
—like a rock. But the Sherif 
must have thought us mad, and 
never troubled to come and see 
how we got on. Nobody believed 
it could bedone. Why! I think 
the very chaps who pulled and 
shoved and sweated over it did 
not believe it could be done! 
Upon my word I don’t think 
they did... .’ 

“He stood erect, the smoul- 
dering brier-wood in his clutch, 
with a smile on his lips and a 
sparkle in his boyish eyes. I 


sat on the stump of a tree at 


his feet, and below us stretched 
the land, the great expanse of 
the forests, sombre under the 
sunshine, rolling like a sea, with 
glints of winding rivers, the 
grey spots of villages, and here 
and there a clearing, like an 
islet of light amongst the dark 
waves of continuous tree-tops. 
A brooding gloom lay over this 
vast and monotonous land- 
scape ; the light fell on it as if 
into an abyss. The land de- 
voured the sunshine; only far 
off, along the coast, the empty 
ocean, smooth and polished 
within the faint haze, seemed 
to rise up to the sky in a wall 
of steel. 
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* And there I was with him, 
high in the sunshine on the top 
of that historic hill of his. He 
dominated the forest, the sec- 
ular gloom, the old mankind. 
He was like a figure set up on 
a pedestal, to represent in his 
persistent youth the power, and 
perhaps the virtues, of races 
that never grow old, that have 
emerged from the gloom. I 
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don’t know why he should al- 
ways have appeared to me sym- 
bolic. Perhaps this is the real 
cause of my interest in his fate. 
I don’t know whether it was 
exactly fair to him to remember 
the incident which had given 
a new direction to his life, but 
at that very moment I remem- 
bered very distinctly. It was 
like a shadow in the light.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Already the legend had 
gifted him with supernatural 
powers. Yes, it was said, there 
had been many ropes cunningly 
disposed, and a strange contriv- 
ance that turned by the efforts 
of many men, and each gun 
went up tearing slowly through 
the bushes, like a wild pig root- 
ing its way in the undergrowth, 
but, . . . and the wisest shook 
their heads. There was some- 
thing occult in all this, no 
doubt ; for what is the strength 
of ropes and of men’s arms? 
There is a rebellious soul in 
things which must be overcome 
by powerful charms and incan- 
tations. Thus old Sura—a very 
respectable householder of Pat- 
usan—with whom I had a quiet 
chat one evening. However, 
Sura was a professional sorcerer 
also, who attended all the rice 
sowings and reapings for miles 
around for the purpose of sub- 
duing the stubborn soul of 
things. This occupation he 
seemed to think a most ardu- 
ous one, and perhaps the souls 
of things are more stubborn 
than the souls of men. As to 
the simple folk of outlying vil- 
lages, they believed and said 


(as the most natural thing in 
the world) that Jim had car- 
ried the guns up the hill on his 
back—two at a time. 

“This would make Jim stamp 
his foot in vexation and exclaim 
with an exasperated little laugh, 
‘What can you do with such 
silly beggars? They will sit 
up half the night talking bally 
rot, and the greater the lie the 
more they seem to like it.’ 
You could trace the subtle in- 
fluence of his surroundings in 
this irritation. It was part of 
his captivity. The earnestness 
of his denials was amusing, and 
at last I said, ‘My dear fellow, 
you don’t suppose J believe 
this.’ He looked at me quite 
startled. ‘Well, no! I sup- 
pose not,’ he said, and burst 
into a Homeric peal of laughter. 
‘Well, anyhow the guns were 
there, and went off all together 
at sunrise. Jove! You should 
have seen the splinters fly,’ he 
cried. By his side Dain Waris, 
listening with a quiet smile, 
dropped his eyelids and shuffled 
his feet a little. It appears 
that the success in mounting 
the guns had given Jim’s people 
such a feeling of confidence that 
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he ventured to leave the bat- 
tery under charge of two elderly 
Bugis who had seen some fight- 
ing in their day, and went to 
join Dain Waris and the storm- 
ing-party who were concealed 
in the ravine. In the small 
hours they began creeping up, 
and when two-thirds of the 
way up, lay in the wet grass 
waiting for the appearance 
of the sun, which was the 
agreed signal. He told me with 
what impatient anguishing 
emotion he watched the swift 
coming of the dawn; how, 
heated with the work and the 
climbing, he felt the cold dew 
chilling his very bones; how 
afraid he was he would begin 
to shiver and shake like a leaf 
before the time came for the 
advance. ‘It was the slowest 
half-hour in my life,’ he de- 
clared. Gradually the silent 
stockade came out on the sky 
above him. Men scattered all 
down the slope were crouch- 
ing amongst the dark stones 
and dripping bushes. Dain 
Waris was lying flattened by 
his side. ‘We looked at each 
other, Jim said, resting a 
gentle hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. ‘He smiled at me as 
cheery as you please, and I 
dared not stir my lips for fear 
I would break out into a shiver- 
ing fit. ‘Pon my word, it’s 
true! I had been streaming 
with perspiration when we 
took cover—so you may im- 
agine ... He declared, and 
I believe him, that he had no 
fears as to the result. He was 
only anxious as to his ability to 
repress these shivers. He didn’t 
bother about the result. He 
was bound to get to the top of 
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that hill and stay there, what- 
ever might happen. There 
could be no going back for him. 
Those people had trusted him 
implicitly. Him alone! His 
bare word. ... 

“T remember how, at this 
point, he paused with his eyes 
fixed upon me. ‘As far as he 
knew, they never had an occa- 
sion to regret it yet,’ he said. 
‘Never. He hoped to God they 
never would. Meantime—worse 
luck !—they had got into the 
habit of taking his word for 
anything and everything. I 
could have no idea! Why? 
Only the other day an old fool 
he had never seen in his life 
came from some village miles 
away to find out if he should 
divorce his wife. Fact. Solemn 
word. That’s the sort of thing 
. . . He wouldn’t have believed 
it. Would I? Squatted on 
the verandah chewing betel- 
nut, sighing and spitting all 
over the place for more than an 
hour, and as glum as an under- 
taker before he came out with 
that dashed conundrum. ‘That’s 
the kind of thing that isn’t so 
funny as it looks. What was a 
fellow to say?—Good wife ?— 
Yes. Good wife—old though ; 
started a confounded long story 
about some brass pots. Been 
living together for fifteen years 
—twenty years—could not tell. 
A long, long time. Good wife. 
Beat her a little—not much— 
just a little, when she was 
young. Had to—for the sake 
of his honour. Suddenly in 
her old age she goes and lends 
three brass pots to her sister’s 
son’s wife, and begins to abuse 
him every day in a loud voice. 
His enemies jeered at him; his 
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face was utterly blackened. 
Pots totally lost. Awfully cut 
up about it. Impossible to 
fathom a story like that; told 
him to go home, and promised 
to come along myself and 
settle it all. It’s all very well 
to grin, but it was the dash- 
edest nuisance! A day’s jour- 
ney through the forest, another 
day lost in coaxing a lot of silly 
villagers to get atthe rights 
of the affair. There was the 
making of a sanguinary shindy 
in the thing. Every bally idiot 
took sides with one family or 
the other, and one-half of the 
village was ready to go for the 
other half with anything that 
came handy. Honour bright! 
No joke!... Instead of at- 
tending to their bally crops. 
Got him the infernal pots back 
of course —and pacified all 
hands. No trouble to settle it. 
Of course not. Could settle the 
deadliest quarrel in the country 
by crooking his little finger. 
The trouble was to get at the 
truth of anything. Was not 
sure to this day whether he 
had been fair to all parties. 
It worried him. And the talk! 
Jove! There didn’t seem to be 
any head or tail to it. Rather 
storm a twenty-foot-high old 
stockade any day. Much! 
Child’s play to that other job. 
Wouldn’t take so long either. 
Well, yes; a funny set out, 
upon the whole—the fool looked 
old enough to be his grand- 
father. But from another point 
of view it was no joke. His 
word decided everything—ever 
since the smashing of Sherif 
Ali, An awful responsibility,’ 
he repeated. ‘No, really— 
joking apart, had it been three 
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lives instead of three rotten 
brass pots it would have been 
the same... .’ 

“Thus he illustrated the 
moral effect of his victory in 
war. It was in truth im- 
mense. It had led him from 
strife to peace, and through 
death into the innermost life 
of the people; but the gloom 
of the land spread out under 
the sunshine preserved its ap- 
pearance of inscrutable, of 
secular repose. The sound of 
his fresh young voice (it’s 
extraordinary how very few 
signs of wear he showed) floated 
lightly, and passed away over 
the unchanged face of the 
forests like the sound of the 
big guns on that cold dewy 


morning when he had no other 


concern on earth but the proper 
control of the chills in his body. 
With the first slant of sun-rays 
along these immovable tree- 
tops the summit of one hill 
wreathed itself, with heavy 
reports, in white clouds of 
smoke, and the other burst 
into an amazing noise of yells, 
war-cries, shouts of anger, of 
surprise, of dismay. Jim and 
Dain Waris were the first to 
lay their hands on the stakes. 
The popular story has it that 
Jim with a touch of one finger 
had thrown down the gate. 
He was, of course, anxious to 
disclaim this achievement. The 
whole stockade—he would in- 
sist on explaining to you—was 
a poor affair (Sherif Ali trusted 
mainly to the inaccessible posi- 
tion); and, anyway, the thing 
had been already knocked to 
pieces and only hung together 
by a miracle. He put his 
shoulder to it like a little fool 
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and went in head over heels, 
Jove! If it hadn’t been for Dain 
Waris, a pock-marked tattooed 
vagabond would have pinned 
him with his spear to a baulk 
of timber like one of Stein’s 
beetles. The third man in, it 
seems, was Tamb’ Itam, Jim’s 
own servant. This was a 
Malay from the north, a stranger 
who had wandered into Patusan, 
and had been forcibly detained 
by Rajah Allong as paddler of 
one of the state boats. He 
had made a bolt of it at the 
first opportunity, and finding 
a precarious refuge (but very 


little to eat) amongst the Bugis | 


settlers, had attached himself 
to Jim’s person. His com- 
plexion was very dark, his 
face flat, his eyes prominent 
and injected with bile. There 
was something excessive, almost 
fanatical, in his devotion to 
his ‘white lord.’ He hovered 
silently round Jim like a morose 
shadow. 
he would tread on his master’s 
heels, one hand on the haft of 
his kris, keeping the common 
people at a distance by his 
truculent brooding glances. Jim 
had made him the headman 
of his establishment, and all 
Patusan respected and courted 
him as a person of much in- 
fluence. At the taking of the 
stockade he had distinguished 
himself greatly by the method- 
ical ferocity of his fighting. 
The storming-party had come 
on so quick—Jim said—that 
notwithstanding the panic of 
the garrison, there was a ‘hot 
five minutes hand-to-hand inside 
that stockade, till some bally 
ass set fire to the shelters of 
boughs and dry grass, and we 
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all had to clear out for dear 
life.’ 

“The rout, it seems, was com- 
plete. Doramin waiting im- 
movably in his chair on the 
hillside, with the smoke of the 
guns spreading slowly above 
his big head, received the news 
with a deep grunt. When 
informed that his son was safe 
and leading the pursuit he, 
without another sound, made | 
a mighty effort to rise; his at- 
tendants hurried to his help, 
and, -held up reverently, he 
shuffled with great dignity into 
a bit of shade, where he laid 
himself down to sleep covered 
entirely with a piece of white 
sheeting. In Patusan the ex- 
citement was intense. Jim told 
me that from the hill, turning 
his back on the stockade with its 
embers, black ashes, and half- 
consumed corpses, he could see 
time-after time the open spaces 
between the houses on both 
sides of the stream fill suddenly 
with a seething rush of people 
and get empty in a moment. 
His ears caught feebly from 
below the tremendous din of 
gongs and drums; the wild 
shouts of the crowd reached 
him in bursts of faint roaring. 
A lot of streamers made a flut- 
ter as of little white, red, yellow 
birds amongst the brown ridges 
of roofs. ‘You must have en- 
joyed it,’ I murmured, feeling 
the stir of sympathetic emotion. 

“<Tt was... it was im- 
mense! Immense!’ he cried 
aloud, flinging his arms open. 
The sudden movement startled 
me as though I had seen him 
bare the secrets of his breast to 
the sunshine, to the brooding 
forests, to the steely sea. Below 
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us the town reposed in easy 
curves upon the banks of a 
stream whose current seemed 
to sleep. ‘Immense!’ he re- 
peated for a third time, speak- 
ing in a whisper, for himself 
alone. 

“Tmmense! No doubt it was 
immense; the seal of success 
upon his words, the conquered 
ground for the soles of his feet, 
the blind trust of men, the be- 
lief in himself snatched from the 
fire, the solitude of his achieve- 
ment. All this, as I’ve warned 
you, gets dwarfed in the tell- 
ing. I can’t with mere words 
convey to you the impression 
of his total and utter isolation. 
I know, of course, he was in 
every sense alone of his kind 
there, but the unsuspected quali- 
ties of his nature had brought 
him in such close touch with 
his surroundings that this isola- 
tion seemed only the effect of 
his power. His loneliness added 
to hisstature. There was noth- 
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ing within sight to compare 
him with, as though he had 
been one of these exceptional 
men who can be only measured 
by the greatness of their fame ; 
and his fame, remember, was 
the greatest thing around for 
many a day’s journey. You 
would have to paddle, pole, or 
track a long weary way through 
the jungle before you passed be- 
yond the reach of its voice. Its 
voice was not the trumpeting 
of the disreputable goddess we 
all know, not blatant, not 
brazen. It took its tone from 
the stillness and gloom of the 
land without a past, where his 
word was the one truth of every 
passing day. It shared some- 
thing of the nature of that 
silence through which it accom- 
panied you into unexplored 
depths, heard continuously by 
your side, penetrating, far- 
reaching—tinged with wonder 
and mystery on the lips of whis- 
pering men.” 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION —-THE TASTE OF ARRANGEMENT — VULGARITY THE 
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TION AN EXCUSE FOR POLITICAL ACRIMONY — NATIONALISTS AND 
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A YOUNG poet, burning with 
enthusiasm and new ideas, once 
complained that he had not yet 
found a means of expression. 
“Je cherche une formule,” said 
he, and if only his search had 
not been vain, he might have 
given a fresh shape to an 
ancient truth, And as we 
looked for the first time upon 
the French Exhibition, we too 
confessed that we lacked a for- 
mula, which might help us to 
describe so vast an assemblage 
of facts. There, within a single 
enclosure, which seems to cover 
half a town, are gathered to- 
gether the spoils of the whole 
world. A Boer farm jostles the 
temple of a Cambodian god, an 
English manor-house frowns 
coldly down upon an imitation 
of Milan Cathedral; yet out of 
these diverse elements there 
emerges a sort of harmony, and 
although the parts quarrel 
bitterly enough in the broad 
light of day, it is still possible 
to view them as parts of a single 
whole, to find, in brief, such a 
formula as may express the 
biggest fair the world has ever 
seen. 

The formula, then, which ex- 
presses the effect is taste,— 
taste, above all, of arrange- 
ment. The materials, diverse 
and even clumsy as they seem 
in detail, are so cunningly set 





as to give an impression of a 
reasoned and absolute design. 
And this design is the fruit of 
France’s logical taste and ex- 
quisite fancy. To enclose such 
a space as is measured from 
the Trocadero to the Champ 
de Mars, or from the Champs 
Elysées to the Invalides, is at 
first sight a merely grandiose 
enterprise. But the French 
genius has evolved from this 
grandiose enterprise a delicate 
beauty, which delights even 
more than it amazes. The 
river is, so to say, the centre 
of the fair; and the new bridge, 
dedicated to Alexander IIL, is 
a noble pathway, leading from 
the triumphs of French art to 
the Street of all the Nations. 
So simple and just is the de- 
sign that it would have escaped 
any but a French brain, and 
while other countries must as- 
sume the blame attaching to 
their bizarre and fanciful im- 
aginations, the credit of per- 
fect order belongs to France 
alone. 

Enter by the gate of the 
Champs Elysées, and you will 
see with how keen a sense of 
the picturesque the endless 
buildings have been placed. The 
vista is closed by the Palais des 
Invalides, a piece of old France 
reverently included in the new 
design. Against the white 
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wings which enclose it, its 
aspect, perhaps, is dingier than 
it should be; but there it is to 
remind the world that the 
France of the Monarchy is still 
the France that we know to- 
day, and to suggest in some 
vague fashion that ancient and 
modern are not irreconcilable. 
Moreover, though the fatal ugli- 
ness of the Trocadero can know 
no palliation, though the build- 
ings which surround it are 
awkward enough to be parts of 
an iron foundry, it needs only 
nightfall to convert the scene 
into a fantasy of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ There in the distance 
is the Chateau d’Eau, brilliant 
with its many-twinkling foun- 
tains, and over all strides the 
Eiffel Tower, its heavy iron 
turned to lace in the gloom, and 
its outline touched as it were by 
a phosphorescent hand. 

But the two palaces, great 
and small, need not fear the 
light of day. None but French 
architects could have built 
them, and it is to the severe 
respect for tradition that they 
owe their beauty. Designed 
for the proper display of mas- 
terpieces, they are perfectly 
adapted to this purpose, and 
they will remain to do honour 
to Paris long after the Ex- 
hibition closes its doors. The 
Little Palace, especially, is a 
marvel of elegance, and, indeed, 
it should be, for it holds within 
the elegant treasures of France. 
No more beautiful collection 
has ever been made, and within 
these spacious rooms, splendid 
with tapestry and stately with 
armoured figures, may be studied 
the handicrafts of France. Her 
furniture, her jewels, all the 
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ornaments of her cathedrals, are 
there gathered and displayed, 
and it is evident that from Mer- 
ovingian times to the Empire 
France was the home of mag- 
nificence and dainty design. 
There on the wall hang the 
rich tapestries of Angers ; there 
is a gold cup, studded with 
jewels, which carries you back 
to the eighth century—barbar- 
ous perhaps, yet noble in its 
savagery. And so the Gothic 
age ascends to the Renaissance, 
and presently Louis XIV. yields 
to the simplicity of his suc- 
cessors, until the Directory 
gives way to the heavy grand- 
eur of the Empire. But so far 
each style has its own propriety, 
its own splendeur. 

As we descend to our own 
time there is another tale to 
tell, and we are forced to ask, 
Is vulgarity the privilege of 
the moderns? Or is it the uni- 
versal habit of mankind to shud- 
der at the contemporary taste ? 
Will the centuries that are yet 
to come admire the cheap fur- 
niture and common inventions 
of to-day? We cannot think 
it, and the Exhibition is (from 
one point of view) of dismal 
augury. Of course, all ages 
have listened to the groans of 
conservatives, and have been 
half persuaded to believe that 
they marked the final deca- 
dence. The old knights who 
had served under Louis XIII. 
shuddered, no doubt, at the 
new-fangled magnificence which 
distinguished the Court of the 
Grand Monarch. Doubtless, 
too, the style of Louis XVL’s 
time seemed austere to those 
who remembered the twisted 
elaboration of an earlier taste. 
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mahogany and the strange 
emblems of the Empire appeal 
to the stern partisans of the 
Ancien Régime? These changes 
of style corresponded to a change 
of feeling, and were each and 
all inspired by sincerity. They 
were also marked by a proper 
growth and a logical develop- 
ment. In the modern style 
there is no growth, there is 
no character. Enter what pa- 
vilion you will—be it Mexico 
or Italy, Austria or Belgium— 
and you will encounter the 
same enormity. You cannot 
call the prevailing style French, 
nor even European ; to name it 
after Felix Faure or Loubet 
would be an affront to those 
respectable Presidents. The 
style is of no place, of no time 
—it is merely modern. Nor 
is its ugliness its sole fault, 
though that should be sufficient 
to condemn it. Its lack of sin- 
cerity is a more heinous sin, 
because that sin not only ruins 
the present but makes the 
future appear hopeless. The 
prevailing fashion of ornament, 
in fact, belongs to nobody and 
corresponds to nothing. The 
man (or the people) who adopts 
it did not find it out; nor was 
it chosen from the ragbag of 
the past because it satisfied a 
taste or chimed with an idea. 
Though it comes from the past, 
it is none the less an outrage 
upon tradition, because, old as 
it is, it jolts back to a purely 
arbitrary point of view. In 
the Little Palace no vulgar- 
ity distresses our eye. But 
we cannot believe that oceans 
of years will purge the stain 
of an indelible vulgarity from 
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the cosmopolitan art of the 
shops. 

The French taste of arrange- 
ment, then, is pure as of yore. 
The architects of France have 
not forgotten the value of space, 
the capital importance of bal- 
ance and variety. So far as 
the ground-plan is concerned, 
nothing has been left to chance. 
The walks and gardens are de- 
signed with an exquisite tact. 
The very palings which encircle 
the Exhibition are proof enough 
of thought and _ intelligence. 
And so long as the buildings 
are a faithful echo, they com- 
mend our admiration. Their 
fairy whiteness, too, is the best 
background for such ornament 
as marble and tapestry afford. 
But when once a modern fan- 
tasy is let loose, disaster is 
immediate. The great gate in 
the Place de la Concorde, upon 
which so much praise is lav- 
ished, is a frank and blatant 
horror. An experiment in the 
use of iron, it might have been 
both curious and interesting, 
but no material—not even the 
butter of the famous American 
statue—can excuse a palpable 
eyesore, and the flattened dome 
and the meaningless circles of 
this monstrous gate have no 
excuse save youth. Nor is the 
modern lady of Paris, who 
seems to step down from its 
top with opera-cloak on shoul- 
der, one whit better than the 
parti-coloured gate. Yet it was 
a right idea, and perhaps it 
only failed because the sculptor, 
with no model before him, was 
forced to rely upon a treacher- 
ous fancy. 

As with handicrafts and 
architecture, so with the pic- 
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tures. The canvases of the last 
ten years, accomplished as some 
of them are, still look as crude 
and brutal as they did in their 
respective Salons. The can- 
vases of the last hundred years 
—for it is into “decennal” and 
“centennal” that the galleries 
of French painting are divided 
—have already the complexion 
of old masters. Manet, once 
irreconcilable, is to-day en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of 
distinction. The public of 1863 
laughed at his “Déjeuner sur 
Vherbe” ; the public of to-day, 
which is possibly less intelligent, 
smiles in approbation. What 
is it that is so easily accom- 
plished by time? Maybe the 
heresy of to-day becomes the 
gospel of to-morrow; maybe 
the. creed which half-a-dozen 
intrepid spirits dare to formu- 
late is generally accepted after a 
first struggle. But at any 
rate it is consoling to reflect 
that the great man is ahead of 
his age, and that he can com- 
fortably wait for the laggards 
to catch him up. 

Nor is Manet the only 
painter who has won the 
battle with no other arms than 
the passing years. MM. Sisley 
and Pissaro, they too were 
flouted, yet eccentricity has 
vanished from their canvases, 
and again we ask, Will another 
thirty years bring dignity to 
the experiments of to-day? 
Meanwhile we may admire in 
all gratitude of heart the 
pictures which reveal the talent 
of Daumier the painter; we 
may wonder at the superb 
busts of Hondon, and delight 
once more in the art of the 
Romantiques. And if we weary 


of these treasures, there, on the 
one hand, is the priceless collec- 
tion of the Mikado, there, on 
the other, the superb tapestries 
of Spain. 

So it is that France has done 
her utmost to introduce in a 
spirit of unity all the nations 
of the earth, and she has done 
it with an exquisite taste and 
tact which belong to her alone. 
Yet, without being churlish, 
one may remember that the 
President and his Ministers 
pitched the key. of enthusiasm 
a little too high. The Ex- 
hibition, we were told, was to 
revive our dying civilisation, to 
relight the torch of art, and 
to give peace to all men. Of 
course it will do none of these 
things, which, indeed, are 
beyond the reach of human 
enterprise. But its achieve- 
ment, if less humble, is none 
the less praiseworthy. It has 
given an example to the archi- 
tects of the world, it has dis- 
played its ancient treasures, 
which should be at once a 
model and an inspiration; it 
has marked the point of in- 
efficiency to which modern 
handicrafts have attained; 
and it has proved that human 
ingenuity, which once was 
busied in the making of a chair, 
the modelling of a clock, or the 
enamelling of a snuff- box, is 
now exhausted in vast machines 
and in the manufacture of war- 
like implements. Schneider’s 
great gun seems to threaten 
the Exhibition, and it is per- 
haps in the corner devoted to 
the army that we should seek 
an explanation of the prevailing 
vulgarity. So long as cannons 
engross the ingenuity of man- 
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kind, we must be content with 
a commercial art and with 
houses of hideous mien. The 
warfare of to-day is no aris- 
tocratic pastime; long ago it 
was lifted from the realm of 
sport into the realm of science ; 
and so keen is the rivalry of 
destruction that guns and ex- 
plosives are enough to engross 
the energy of a whole people. 
When the lull comes, if ever 
it comes, then maybe the arts 
of peace will revive ; but in the 
meantime the Paris Exhibition 
has taught us that the triumph 
of the modern world is purely 
mechanical. We can threaten 
our enemies more efficiently, 
we can kill space and time 
with greater ease, an auto- 
mobile can speed us from one 
end of a country to another 
more rapidly than the old 
stage-coach. For these privi- 
leges we must pay the penalty, 
and if our own generation pro- 
duce little that is beautiful, 
we may solace ourselves with 
the creations of the past. 

But while her President 
spoke with quaking voice con- 
cerning the mission of peace, 
the politicians of France still 
look upon the Exhibition as an 
opportunity for violent discus- 
sion and bitter acrimony. The 
Government declares that the 
present and future of its coun- 
try depends upon the success of 
a commercial enterprise; the 
Nationalists reproach the other 
side with subordinating the 
honour of France to a fancy 
fair, and confess that nothing 
would please them better than 
the hopeless failure of the 
Exhibition. From one point of 
view the Nationalists are right. 
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It is inconvenient, and even 
dangerous, for a people to put 
all its eggs in one basket. Yet 
no sooner was the Exhibition 
resolved upon than France was 
pledged to the project, and for 
twelve years France has been 
loyal to the trust. Whatever 
has happened in the meanwhile 
has been sternly. considered 
with an eye fixed upon the 
gate-money which during the 
summer of 1900 should swell 
the coffers of France. The 
spirit of restlessness which 
keeps our neighbours always in 
love with war or revolution has 
been partially checked, and, as 
we have said, the Nationalists 
may complain with a certain 
justice that of late years politi- 
cal agitation has enjoyed but 
half a chance. Who knows 
that but for the Exhibition the 
stain of Fashoda would not 
have been wiped out? Who 
dare assert that but for the 
same Exhibition M. Dérouléde 
would not be installed at the 
Elysée? So they grumble, 
do the Nationalists, and pray 
for ruin, disorder, and collapse, 
knowing well that the fail- 
ure of the Exhibition would 
aid the schemes of General 
Mercier as well as a European 
war. 

The Government is more 
wisely inspired. At all hazards 
it is determined upon peace, and 
peace will be preserved—until 
the last visitor has passed 
through the turnstile. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, indeed, is 
prepared to sacrifice much that 
he holds dear for the practical 
triumph of the national project. 
He will support an amnesty, 
and thus deprive MM. Zola 
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and Piquart of their just 
redress ; he will close any inci- 
dent which is likely to arouse 
a public demonstration; and 
from his point of view the 
situation may demand the ab- 
rogation of justice. At any 
rate, it looks as though the 
Government will win. The 
Exhibition is a superb success ; 
half a million visitors have been 
registered in a single day; and 
for a while the god of prosperity 
is smiling upon Paris. Why, 
then, need the citizens complain 
that their hold upon European 
politics is relaxing? France 
has so much wealth within her 
own borders that she has no 
need of a spirited policy with- 
out, and MM. Loubet and Mille- 
rand are the truest patriots 
of them all. 

But, curiously enough, excite- 
ment is as necessary to France 
as wealth itself, and the wise- 
acres go about the streets 
wagging their heads and asking 
with an air of profound mystery 
what will happen in the autumn. 
When the Exhibition has closed 
its doors— what then? With 
an inborn hankering after some 
new thing, they think that they 
will never be content to return 
to the quiet routine of former 
years, and they grimly prophesy 
war with England. That war, 
we believe, will never take place ; 
but it is quite possible that some 
such mischievous politicians as 
General Mercier will do their 
best to contrive a sensation. 
There will doubtless be packed 
within the walls of Paris many 
thousands of workmen whose 
job is finished, and who will be 
ready for a desperate enterprise. 
Moreover, it is evident that 
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General Mercier is still dream- 
ing of a dictatorship, since only 
the other day he declared that 
force is not yet necessary, imply- 
ing thereby that when the 
proper moment arrives, force 
will be there to further his 
designs. But his designs are 
more likely to persuade him to 
assault the palace of his own 
President than to march upon 
London. The Channel is a 
desperate obstacle, and we shall 
never see Major Marchand climb 
the difficult ascent of Ludgate 
Hill. On the other hand, an 
army might easily overcome the 
guard of the Elysée, and once 
M. Loubet was ousted from his 
throne, a genuine measure of 
Republican freedom might be 
thrust upon an unwilling people 
by MM. Rochefort and Dru- 
mont. It is an unpleasant 
prospect, which makes us look 
to the autumn with a nervous 
curiosity. 

Meanwhile Paris enjoys her- 
self, and those who are old 
enough to remember the glori- 
ous days of the Second Empire 
ask themselves why the gravity 
of the third Republic should 
not be eclipsed. Above ail, the 
Parisians are indulging their 
legitimate passion for kings. 
Like all democrats, they con- 
template a crowned head with 
frank enthusiasm. The heads 
which have worn the crown of 
France have lain uneasy for a 
century. Louis XVI. lost his 
on the scaffold; Louis XVIII. 
ran to and fro so often that he 
was half a stranger to his 
throne; while Charles X. and 
Louis Philippe both died in 
miserable exile. But, as has 
been said a dozen times, “ Gal- 
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lus Gallo Lupus,” and the 
French, who have detested their 
own kings, adore the kings of 
others. Not only have they 
purchased a villa for the recep- 
tion of monarchs, but they are 
prepared to pay the sincerest 
homage to any that will come. 
So far only one has accepted 
their hospitality, and the King 
of Sweden and Norway is not 
likely to forget his visit. No- 
body has ever had a more bril- 
liant press, save only the Czar, 
the grand ami of France. 
Wherever the grandson of Ber- 
nadotte appeared he was greeted 
with applause; his lightest 
words were printed in the 
newspapers, and henceforth he 
will remain to the Parisians a 
familiar figure. Nor is this 
enthusiasm confined to Paris. 
Contrexville is bowing the knee 
to the Shah of Persia, for the 
dust of whose chariots the 
citizens watched the horizon for 
many a day. The reporters 
chronicle his movements with a 
naiveté that is charming. If 
he walks, they are surprised 
that his imperial frame should 
be supported upon two legs; if 
he speaks, they are surprised 
that his voice sounds not unlike 
the voice of a man. And what 
they will say of the King of 
Portugal, of the Khedive, and, 
lastly, of the Emperor of all the 
Russias, we dare not foretell. 
We only hope that they will 
not have used their vocabulary 
up before his arrival. 

In this worship of lions, in 
this adulation of monarchs not 
their own, there is, of course, 
an element of pathos. But the 
sentiment cannot be dismissed 
as the mere confusion of the 
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unknown with the magnificent. 
No doubt the sturdy republican 
does regret that his constitution 
provides him with an unemo- 
tional figurehead. Yet he might 
easily translate his regret into 
disdain, and that the average 
Frenchman never does. Deep 
down in the heart of France is 
the sentiment and the pride of 
hospitality. No country in the 
world is so profoundly, so justly, 
satisfied with its power of en- 
tertainment. Even without the 
Exhibition, there is more in 
Paris to tempt the traveller 
than in any other city of the 
world; and no vanity can per- 
suade Englishman or German 
not to delight in the churches, 
the pictures, the gardens, and 
the theatres of Paris. Moreover, 
when Madame Metternich de- 
scribed the French capital as 
the cabaret of Europe, she hid 
a pretty compliment in a word 
of contempt. There is no dis- 
grace in well-cooked food, and 
the Parisian restaurants are not 
a superstition but an admirable 
reality. Paris, then, knows her 


virtues better than we do—she 


has never lacked consciousness 
of self, and she takes a very 
proper delight in their display. 
If she can charm the millionaire, 
so much the better for her 
pocket. But it is evidently far 
more amusing to capture the 
approval of a king. 

And, republican though she 
be, France has still preserved 
her ancient love of splendour. 
Not only does she take pleasure 
in pageants, she understands 
the art of pageantry better than 
any other nation. She can 
stage - manage a function or 
@ procession as easily as she 
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can stage - manage her admir- 
able theatre. She is mistress 
of the graces, as of the orna- 
ments which lend a magnifi- 
cence to life. All that she 
needs is an excuse, and this 
excuse is given her by the 
kings to whom for this year 
she prepares a welcome. Nor 
is this enthusiasm without its 
moral. A people which un- 
covers in the presence of any 
king, which follows him with a 
frank admiration, is surely 
monarchical at heart. And if 
only France could find a mon- 
arch worthy her tradition and 
her eager loyalty, might she 
not enjoy a greater happiness? 
But, alas! were the king her 
own, she would tire of him in a 
week. The fickleness of Paris 
makes her despair of stable 
government. A private citizen 
may be reputed to enjoy all 
the virtues. Put him in the 
Ministry, and he becomes the 
pack-horse of all the vices. 
The scurrility of the Chamber, 
the infamy of the press, corre- 
spond to no political principle ; 
they merely mirror a deep- 
rooted hate of all authority. 
If France were governed by 
another king, the scaffold or 
exile would probably be his 
untoward fate. Meanwhile she 
is anxious to contemplate and 
to flatter the kings of others. 
It is a pretty paradox, and its 
explanation might baffle the in- 
genuity of all the psychologists. 

Yet, despite the hospitality 
of France, the Nationalists are 
as angrily opposed to strangers 
as the Chinese. “La France 
aux Frangais!” is their cry; 
and though there is no chance 
that France will belong to 








any one else, they reiterate it 
with a ceaseless energy. The 
mere idea that foreigners will 
visit the Exhibition and fill the 
pockets of Paris is loathsome 
to the sturdy Nationalists, and 
indeed on this score they have 
little to complain of. The Ex- 
hibition is, before all, a success 
for France. On all hands you 
hear the French language, and 
you might easily believe it a 
national féte. The English, not 
unnaturally, have kept away, 
and make but a poor display 
among the exhibitors. But the 
French themselves profess the 
keenest and most practical in- 
terest in their enterprise. They 
visit the fair in thousands, they 
picnic in the grounds, until it 
seems as though the whole 
summer would be an unbroken 
14th of July. And, above all, 
they hustle their wits to dis- 
cover what is the clow of the 
Exhibition. 

What, then, is the clou, which 
is plainly necessary to the suc- 
cess of every project? The last 
Exhibition left us in no doubt 
—there was the Eiffel Tower, 
with the amazement not only 
of size but of novelty. Yet the 
Kiffel Tower is familiar by this, 
and we must look about for a 
fresher curiosity. Many sen- 
sations have been suggested— 
the vast globe, the telescope, 
the house that stands upon its 
head. But the globe and tele- 
scope are too serious, the topsy- 
turvy house is too fantastic to 
attract. Then again there is 
Old Paris, which might be ex- 
pected to rejoice those who are 
touched by the Romantic Re- 
vival, but Old Paris is too 
obviously arranged, and M. 
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Coquelin, maybe, has spoiled 
the taste for the Tour de Nesle. 
The clou, then, is hard to find, 
and the difficulty of the search 
is a high compliment to the 
interest of the Exhibition. 
Where there is so much to 
engage our curiosity, why 
should we expect to discover 
one object which compels the 
universal attention ? And yet 
there is a clou, overlooked per- 
haps, because it is in the sight 
of all. 

When the Exhibition has 
closed its doors, it is the trottoir 
roulant which will be the live- 
liest memory. For this admir- 
able invention has never ceased 
to amuse the crowd. If it be 
the last word of modern in- 
genuity, the idea of its con- 
struction is as old as Rabelais. 
“We sail’d before the wind,” 
says the creator of Pantagruel, 
“between a pair of crosses, and 
in two days made the island 
of Odes; at which place we 
saw a very strange thing. The 
ways there are animals; so 
true is Aristotle’s saying, that 
all self-moving things are ani- 
mals. Now the Ways walk 
there; Ergo, they are then 
animals. . . . I perceived that 
the travellers and inhabitants 
of that country ask’d whither 
does this way go? .. . 
Some observed, Between Midi 
and Fensolles, to the Parish 
Church, to the River, and so 
forth. Being thus in their 
right way, they used to reach 
their journey’s end without any 
further trouble, just like those 
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who go by water from Lyons 
to Avignon or Arles.” Where 
could you find a better descrip- 
tion of the trottoir roulant ? 
It is the way that moves and 
is the animal; the men and 
women may (if they choose) 
stand still, until they reach 
their destination. And the 
Parisians, ever avid of some 
new thing, gaze on the rolling 
roadway with untiring rapture. 
Nor is their curiosity misplaced. 
Very strange is it to be carried 
beneath trees, and past houses, 
over streets, and along gardens, 
without expending any energy 
of yourown. Yet so manifestly 
is man a walking animal that 
he can hardly stand still though 
the roadway carries him. He 
must still be walking, walking 
to increase the speed of his 
journey : it is only the idle and 
contented who can endure to 
lean upon the railing and be 
happy. However, here is a new 
field of curiosity and exercise. 
To get on and off a path, which 
never stops, is an enterprise of 
some difficulty, and one which 
tempts all men to experiment. 
Whether so fine a project will 
be introduced into our cities we 
know not; but we know that 
the real amusement of the 
Exhibition is the moving path, 
which, according to Aristotle, 
must be an animal. Then for 
the more gravely disposed there 
remain the two exquisite palaces 
of art, and for all there glitters 
the largest café concert (for such 
in one aspect is the Exhibition) 
which the world has ever seen. 
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UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. 


SILENCE and Night were alone in the forest ; afar was the sound 
of the sea, 

That moaned on its shores with a presage low of the storm about 
to be: 

The dark clouds drooped like banners of death, and the tops of 
the tall trees bowed ; 

For a wind came forth, and after the wind a Voice, from the 
midst of the cloud. 

And the stars went out, and the forest trembled, knowing the 
Voice of God ; 


And He cried : 
“Ts this well that thou doest, O Man? Did I 


make thee a shedder of blood ? 

I gave thee the Earth and the fruits thereof, the sun and the 
wind and the rain; 

Child and wife to thy bosom: have these My gifts been given 
in vain? 

I gave thee the breath and the beauty of dawn, the service and 
splendour of day ; 


The seed and the sap of thy thought, and the skill of thy 


fashioning hands that obey: 

I gave thee the strength of the morning, and wrought thee the 
curtains of darkness deep 

To fold over labour and patience and pleasure the sweetness and 
solace of sleep. 

But My dawns are red with the shame of the flame that thy 
passions have kindled and fed, 

And My Earth cries aloud unto Me from her hills and her plains 
with their burden of dead. 

Lo, where is the joy of the harvest? My seasons have nourished 
the growth of the grain, 

Yet the garners are empty. But Death has garnered his harvest 
of terror and pain. 

For the songs of thy labour are turned into thunder and clamour 
and clash of the fight ; 

Thou takest no joy from the glory of day, no enfolding of peace 
from the night : 
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Thy wife and the child that I gave thee are heavy with mourning 
and wasted with tears, 

And the power and strength of thy manhood is lavished and lost 
at the crown of thy years. 

Art thou weary of light and of gladness? Desirest thou blood- 
shed and darkness of death ? 

Arise now and answer, O Man whom I made in My likeness and 
filled with My breath.” 


Then the night gathered back into silence. But, fainting, there 
passed on the wind as it went 

An infinite murmur of anguish and pain, irretrievable loss and 
lament ; ; 

Till a curse clove it sharply asunder and flung up a challenge of 
wrath fierce and bold :— 

“Judge Thou! Is it we who have pandered to power? Is it we 
who have grasped after gold? 

As sheep we were driven to slaughter, our eyes have been dazzled 
and blinded with lies : 

Judge Thou; are we guilty, that knew not? The curse be on 
those who have played for the prize. 

Judge Thou!” 


The storm burst on the forest ; the wild-beating 

fury and blast of the rain, 

The roar of the wind in the trees, were as voices of Earth in her 
passion and pain ; 

The quick, jaggéd spear of the lightning flashed forth from the 
terror and gloom of the sky, 

And the thunder rolled far to the end of the heavens its sullen 
and angry reply. 


Then, slowly, the night gathered silence again, with sighs for 
delight of release ; 

The stars in their places shone forth, and the breath of the wind 
was as healing and peace: 

And there rose in the darkness a song,—on the wings of the 
wind it swept loftily by,— 

While the trees waved as banners of triumph before the un- 
clouded clear arch of the sky. 
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“Thou gavest us life, and we loved it; yet went with the gift of 
our life in our hand; 

And our blood has baptised to a life that is newer and stronger 
the length of the land. 

We gave it for Freedom, and freely ; nor feared we the sure shaft 
of death when it came ; 

We were shedders of blood, we were givers of blood: we are 
sharers of glory—not shame. 

Oh, sweet were the dawn and the day! and the strength of our 
manhood was joyous as wine ; 

And the light of the eyes that we loved was more lovely when 
tears made their tenderness shine : 

But the voice that had called us was stronger than these,— 
perchance though we knew not its name ;— 

But we knew there were those that must yield up their lives; 
and we counted it glory—not shame!” 


Then the silence sank down like a dove in the heart of the forest, 
that waited and kept 

The long, solemn watches of night. 

And at last came an answer : 

“The eyes that have wept 

Shall be lightened, the bruised shall be healed, and the people 
shall lift up their faces again, 

And the songs of their love and their labour be heard ; and the 
Earth shall be cleansed from her slain. 

The word of My promise is sure; I have spoken; I change not, 
nor fail, nor forget : 

For the thunders of War SHALL be hushed, and the Earth shall 
learn Peace. But the time is not yet.” 


So the Night, with the voice of its storm, and the clouds and the 
darkness passed slowly away ; 

And the Dawn softly stirred in the Eat, and came forth in the 
glow of her glorious array. 

And the heart of the world, that had slept, woke and beat ; and 
God blessed it, and gave a New Day. 


ADA BARTRICK BAKER. 
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SOME EVENTS AND AN ARMISTICE. 


PERHAPS one of the most 
curious incidents of that curi- 
ous fourteen days’ fighting, 
which began with the seizure 
of Hussar Hill and culminated 
in the storming of Pieter’s Hill 
and the relief of Ladysmith, 
was the informal armistice for 
the burial of the dead, ob- 
tained on Sunday, February 
25. Not that it was the first 
of its kind in the history of 
the campaign up to that date, 
for both Colenso and Spion 
Kop had claimed a breathing- 
space for the gathering of their 
dreadful and, alas! abundant 
harvests. The peculiar inter- 
est of the truce of Pieter’s 
Hill lay first of all in the 
almost unique positions of the 
belligerents at the time of its 
happening, and secondly in 
the remarkable opportunity 
afforded by those positions 
for self and enemy to satisfy 
a little of that curiosity to 
see something of each other 
otherwise than through the 
medium of a raised rifle-sight, 
which has unconfessedly pos- 
sessed both sides throughout 
the campaign. Never in the 
history of warfare had com- 
batants been so mutually 
mysterious, Prisoners there 
had been in plenty, but a 
prisoner is but an unplum- 
aged bird, and a singularly 
taciturn one at that, as a 
rule. What little he knows 
he prefers to keep to him- 
self, and on points of such 


deep interest as the mental 
“condition” of his late com- 
rades, their views of the present 
situation, and their prognosti- 
cations of the future, even the 
most garrulous specimens are 
as silent as the grave they 
have escaped; to say nothing 
of the fact that on our part, 
at least, a sentiment of fair 
play and good taste has seldom 
allowed of their being ques- 
tioned on these sacra arcana 
of fighting men. But on that 
Sunday on Pieter’s Hill some- 
thing like Carlyle’s “little row 
of naphtha-lamps ” did glimmer 
for a short time on the ob- 
scurity with which long range 
rifles, longer range Creusots, 
and exasperatingly long range 
retirements had hitherto en- 
wrapped our friend — the 
enemy. 

But before relating what took 
place on that “death-dealing ” 
hill it may be as well to describe 
briefly the military position of 
the combatants, the frame which 
gave to the picture its striking 
character. Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 14, witnessed at Chieveley 
the breaking up for the seventh 
time of the huge camp of 
Buller’s relieving forces, Ever 
since the nightmare of Colenso 
(December 15) 25,000 men, 
with the “Red Bull”? at 
their head, had been groping 
along the foot of the heights, 
which form a natural parapet 
along the northern bank of the 
Tugela anywhere from Weenen 





1 Sir Redvers Buller’s sobriquet among the Boers. 
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to Acton Homes, trying here 
and trying there, “like a big 
rat trying to get into a barn,” 
as a Dutch prisoner inelegantly 
put it. The history of those 
“tries” does not come within 
the scope of the present article, 
but Potgieters, Spion Kop, and 
Vaal Krantz are the names by 
which they are known, and too 
well remembered. And now, 
on St Valentine’s Day, another 
—and in any event, it was 
whispered, a last—attempt to 
break through that formidable 
cordon of Dutchmen and geo- 
logical “freaks” was entered 
upon by the sudden swoop upon 
Hussar Hill. Then came the 
storming of Cingolo Mountain 
and Monte Cristo—a notable 
feat of MHildyard’s Brigade, 
which has not attracted the at- 
tention it deserves—the hurried 
flight of the Boers from their for- 
tress behind Colenso, followed on 
February 22 by the crossing of 
the Tugela for the fourth time, 
and that weird advance in the 
twilight, which has left more 
impression upon the minds of 
those who tock part in it than 
any other incident of the cam- 
paign. 

Amidst the incessant spitting 
and flashing of bullets, explos- 
ive and otherwise, Hart’s Bri- 
gade made for Railway Hill, 
and Hildyard’s for the flat- 
topped kopjes on the left of the 
railway. On the left of Hild- 
yard, a battalion of the 60th 
Rifles; on their left again, 
slightly thrown back to guard 
the flanks, the Welsh Fusiliers, 
and I think the Rifle Brigade. 
Of Hart’s movements that night 
I can say but little beyond that 
he was able to establish himself 
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on the lower slopes of Railway 
Hill. My business lay on the 
plateau to his left, divided from 
him, as aforesaid, by the rail- 
way, and a broad, shallow 
watercourse, dry at this season. 
And a confused, indescribable 
sort of business it was in its 
early stages. Imagine a stony, 
steep hillside, undulating later- 
ally into shallow depressions, 
and surmounted by the most 
indefinite and tricky of crest- 
lines, beyond which stretches a 
more or less level tract of 
boulder - strewn plateau, and 
beyond that, the Boers—and 
the Unknown! Our battalions 
strung out along the steep, 
whose base is the river itself; 
here a company, there a com- 
pany, no ordered allotment of 
posts, for who can give orders 
imstanter when a hill sup- 
posed to be unoccupied is found 
to be very much _ occupied 
indeed? It isa fact for which 
I can vouch, that the 60th 
Rifles advanced with the com- 
paratively peaceful intention of 
taking up a line of outposts for 
the night, all innocent, as were 
higher authorities than they, 
that a Boer commando had 
already actually entrenched the 
rear edge of the plateau, and 
pushed their own picquets for- 
ward to the crest line, dom- 
inating the British advance. 
Behind the Rifles, the Devons 
were tramping solidly through 
the bullet-swept darkness, 
bayonets fixed, prepared for 
the “anything” it seemed ex- 
tremely likely would happen. 
Behind them again, the Queen’s, 
who with their fast friends the 
Devons, had “stuck it out” in 
many a hot, unreported corner 























since the fiery baptism they 
shared at Colenso. (A fine 
regiment, the Queen’s, whose 
work throughout the war has 
not been less admirable because 
in the Irish - cum - Highland 
- monopoly of public attention 
it has been done comparatively 
unnoticed.) On their left the 
East Surrey, whose “ gallery ” 
work was yet to come, albeit it 
came quickly enough. 
Subsequent events will never 
perhaps be thoroughly ex- 
plained. Did the leading com- 
pany of Rifles mistake the 
crest-line—as well they might 
—or were they ordered to take 
the position by assault? Their 
heroic commander, Captain the 
Hon. R. Cathcart, is beyond 
the reach of questions, for he 
lies buried among the boulders. 
What happened was unfortun- 
ately obvious enough. Up over 
the indefinite crest-line rushed 
the gallant “Sweeps,” back 
fled the astonished Burghers, 
and away after them into the 
darkness charged and cheered 
that devoted company, totally 
unsupported, their very action 
unknown to those who might 
have supported them. <A burst 
of fire from the trench ahead 
seems to have revealed the 
situation to them, and down, 
behind boulders and in depres- 
sions, they dropped, to await 
reinforcements before carrying 
the widely extending work in 
front of them. But no rein- 
forcements came. Never a soul 
of the force which raggedly 
fringed the “hither” crest-line 
knew that a company of British 
infantry were scattered over 
the bare five hundred yards 
between themselves and the 
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enemy. All night long that 
company lay there, whilst 
millions of bullets passed over 
them (not all over, alas!) from 
the holders of the opposing 
crest-lines. At dawn the situ- 
ation of the little band became 
intolerable. No supports had 
come, or seemed likely to come. 
The movement of a finger, 
even in that half-light, brought 
a devastating fire from the 
Mausers in front, and it is 
more than probable from the 
Lee-Metfords in rear. Nothing 
to do but to retire on what in 
the growing daylight was the 
only fire position to be found. 
So the word. was given, and 
by twos and threes the back- 
ward movement began. 

At this juncture the fix the 
60th were in appears to have 
dawned upon the authorities, 
and two companies of the East 
Surrey were ordered forward, 
somewhat to the left of the 
plateau, to cover the retreat. 
Which suffered most, supporters 
or supported, I do not know 
for certain. The number of 
dead upon the hill-top seemed 
afterwards to be about equal. 
Let it suffice to say, that in 
a few moments over fifty men 
and two officers fell dead,—the 
gallant Cathcart the rearmost 
of his command, as he had 
been foremost in the charge 
of the night before. Poor 
Hinton of the East Surrey 
struck by an explosive bullet 
in the head ; the colonel, second 
in command, and three other 
officers of the East Surrey, 
all severely wounded, the first 
named in five or six places. 
Back to the crest-line dribbled 
the survivors, and then for a 
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time nothing more except the 
incessant swish, swish of bullets 
from triumphant Boer and exas- 
perated Briton. Time—dawn, 
on the morning of February 23. 

About 7 A.M. some officerless 
men, who had pushed forward 
into a very advanced position 
on the extreme right, quitted 
the sorry shelter they had con- 
trived to scrape together during 
that indescribable night, and, as 
officerless men will, retired to 
the crest-line, en masse, a splen- 
did target for the merciless 
Mausers behind them. They 
too left their quota of corpses 
on the plateau, and disaster 
might have ensued at this point 
had not two companies of an- 
other regiment, the Devons, 
dashed forward through the 
press and reoccupied the de- 
serted sangars, almost before 
the enemy had become aware 
that they were evacuated. Re- 
sult, a storm of fire, luckily 
hurried and ineffective, followed 
by a nasty shelling from a 
diabolically accurate 3 - inch 
Creusot, also comparatively 
harmless, though the West 
Countrymen found but a bare 
twelve inches of small stones 
behind which to shelter when 
they dropped, breathless and 
expectant, into the lately de- 
serted lines. Then another 
pause, utilised by the Queen’s 
in audaciously pushing forward 
two or three companies into 
other unoccupied sangars on the 
extreme right, the foremost of 
which was certainly not more 
than two hundred and fifty 
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yards from the Boer trenches. 
Perhaps the gentle Burgher 
was breakfasting, or more likely 
resting after his all-night vigil, 
—a relaxation to which, from a 
purely physical point of view, 
he was certainly entitled, for - 
from 5 P.M. the previous night 
to 8 A.M. on this extraordinary 
morning he must have been 
manipulating his deadly little 
“bunches of fives”! absolutely 
without cessation. But the 
rest, or breakfast, or whatever 
it was, was of the briefest, and 
very soon the clack of the 
Mausers (“ clack” at this range, 
“ click-clack” at anything over 
a thousand yards) and the con- 
tinuous pinging of bullets on 
the stones recommenced, though 
wellnigh inaudible amidst the 
incessant roll of our own deeper- 
toned Lee-Metfords. And so 
on for the rest of the day, with- 
out a pause, with hardly a 
slackening, whilst the men in 
the advanced sangars lay as flat 
as soles, and those lining the 
crest bobbed up and down— 
pace Sir Redvers *—and got rid 
of their two hundred rounds per 
man, with a good chance of a 
bullet in the brain accompany- 
ing every round thrust into the 
chamber. No time for Bisley 
zesthetics, when even the req- 
uisite five seconds’ exposure 
attracts a like number of 
“leaden cores, with antimony 
and nickel jackets,’ boasting a 
velocity of 2500 “ foot-seconds.” 

Meanwhile disastrous doings 
were in progress on Railway 
Hill, across the watercourse. 





1 The clip containing the cartridges for the Mauser rifle holds five rounds. 
2 Sir Redvers Buller, in animadverting in an Aldershot memorandum upon the 
practice of men ‘‘ bobbing up” over cover to fire, and ‘‘ bobbing down” again to 


load, laid it down that such methods were erroneous. 


not won by Jacks in boxes.” 


‘* Battles,” he said, ‘‘ are 
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The writer having no part in 
them (being indeed one of the 
“soles” in the advanced sangars 
at the time), they will not be de- 
scribed in detail. Briefly—Hart 
with the Irishmen attempting to 
storm Railway Hill, was met by 
such a tornado of fire from an 
unsuspected trench in front that 
he was forced to fall back to 
his bivouac on the lower slopes, 
leaving 150 dead among the 
rocks. A terrible venture from 
which the Inniskillings suffered 
most, returning with but four 
officers alive and unwounded. 
And so night fell, with the 
Irishmen unhappily huddled 
together at the foot of their 
fatal hill, taking what rest 
they might amidst continuous 
sniping, pom-pomming, and 
occasional shelling, whilst the 
stream of bullets still whistled 
and wailed pizzicato over the 
plateau, across the railway, 
winding up over a sonorous 
obligato of shells during the 
last half hour of daylight. 
Not a cheerful day’s work, and 
the “key”! apparently no 
nearer the lock than ever. 
The events of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 24, need no description, 
chiefly, to use an _ Irishism, 
because there were none. In 
fact, barring that there was no 
attack, the sniping, shelling, 
and pom-pomming on hill and 
plateau were an exact replica 
of that of the previous day, the 
shelling perhaps more severe, 
and at times effective. The 
real movements of that day 
were unostentatious, but, to 
those “in the know,” full of 
portent. They consisted in the 
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reinforcement of the forces on 
Railway Hill by the East 
Surrey and West Yorkshire 
regiments, drawn from Hild- 
yard’s Brigade, and an admir- 
ably conducted massing of 
artillery on the heights echel- 
oned opposite the Boer position, 
but on the southern bank of 
the river. But no member of 
Buller’s army will ever forget 
the tense feeling which per- 
vaded the air on that unevent- 
ful Saturday. A tiger crouching 
before it springs is a limp, 
nerveless creature compared to 
a host of 25,000 desperate 
men preparing, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, for the onslaught that 
is to decide once anc for ever 
the bloody quarrel of months. 
It is not too much to say that 
the relief of the 10,000 Britons 
beleaguered in Ladysmith over- 
shadowed all else, even the 
ultimate issue of the whole 
campaign, in the minds of men 
and officers. Pretoria could 
wait; but comrades perishing 
of fever, starving on starved 
horse-flesh, driven to hide like 
conies in holes and burrows 
from the: pitiless shells, every 
one of which was a fresh insult 
to battalions who had helped 
to overthrow Napoleon himself, 
they could not wait, and no 
words of mine can describe the 
fulness of that pause before the 
final casting of the die. 

The few, the very few soldiers 
who were not on the alert 
already at dawn on Sunday, 
the 25th, awoke with a sensa- 
tion that “something was up.” 
They may, indeed, have been 
actually roused by the unwonted 





1 See Sir Redvers’ speech to the troops at Spearmans, after the retirement 
from Spion Kop: ‘‘ You have given me the key to Ladysmith.” 
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silence reigning over hill and 
kopje, from which at bedtime— 
save the mark!—the previous 
night the discharge of rifles had 
been ringing as abruptly and 
as busily as ever. Some time 
elapsed before men were in- 
formed that an armistice had 
been agreed upon to bury the 
dead, and many a rifle which 
had only been awaiting a 
“good morning” from the 
trenches in front was _half- 
reluctantly unloaded, its owner 
preparing to put in some of his 
much overdue sleep, or to move 
a few yards right or left for 
the purpose of comparing notes 
with comrades, whom, perhaps, 
he had actually not seen for 
three days. 

The business preliminaries of 
an armistice are not compli- 
cated, but they have a pict- 
uresqueness of their own which 
may be of interest, if the 
reader, like the writer, has 
never before accompanied a 
flag of truce into the no-man’s 
land which lies between oppos- 
ing forces during an undecided 
action. Certainly the occur- 
rence has not been witnessed 
in British warfare since the 
Crimea. Whether we on that 
dead-strewn plateau conducted 
the affair “according to Cocker” 
I do not know, but the cere- 
mony, such as it was, will be 
faithfully described, despite the 
risk of disapproval from ex- 
perts—still to be found in the 
capacious arm-chairs of Pall 
Mall and Piccadilly —in the 
proper conduct of the amenities 
of war. Colonel Hamilton of 
the Queen’s, with his white flag, 
is the central figure, an officer 
who had times and again ad- 
vanced just as calmly towards 
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Boer trenches with something 
very different in hishand. Be- 
hold him, then, standing erect, 
in the mathematically exact 
centre of the debatable ground, 
with the emblem of fraternity 
—so basely and constantly 
abused by the Dutchmen, to 
their eternal discredit — lifted 
high above his head. Behind 
him a group of perhaps a dozen 
officers of the line, most of 
them possessing no earthly 
right to be present (quorum 
pars parva fui), and behind 
them again the advanced guard 
of a trenchful of curious private 
soldiers, all rather self -con- 
scious, but glancing with steady 
eyes around at the poor dead 
with which the rocky ground 
was covered. Oh, those dead! 
how still and how uncouth they 
lay, all dreadful and discol- 
oured by three days of tropical 
sun, and three damp, oppres- 
sive nights. Who can say that 
there is beauty in death? Cer- 
tainly there is none in violent 
death, though in rare instances 
the body, so swiftly robbed of 
life, does fall into lines of dig- 
nity and nobility. But mostly 
the awesomely immobile form 
looks what it is—stricken, and, 
one would swear, shocked at 
its fate. There is little mis- 
taking a dead man at any 
distance. Be the pose never 
so lifelike, there is an angular- 
ity, an utter nonchalance, an 
irresponsibility about the prone 
figure that fixes the attention 
at once. The writer will never 
forget awaking in the grey of 
the morning after a night on 
picquet, and on taking a look 
round over the slumbering 
forms of the men off duty, sud- 
denly becoming aware that a 
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corpse—overlooked in the hur- 
ried removal of the dead who 
had fallen, when the kopje had 
been assaulted in the dusk of 
the previous evening—had slept 
the first night of his eternal 
sleep hard by the sleeping 
soldiers. There was nothing 
in the position of the cold body 
to differentiate it from the 
warm, living ones stretched 
around it; but the vast gulf 
lay between them, and one 
glance was enough to show on 
which side of the abyss lay each 
khaki-clad figure. 

But all this is a digression. 
For a few moments — rather 
anxious ones it may be said 
— Colonel Hamilton and his 
little following stood motion- 
less among the motionless 
dead, every eye fixed on the 
Boer trench, and a lively wonder 
in every mind as to what sort of 
entity would presently emerge 
therefrom. Behind, on our 
crest-line, all was silent as the 
grave; ahead, the same uncanny 
stillness. Suddenly a blunt- 
looking head emerged, appa- 
rently from the earth itself, 
followed by another, and an- 
other, outlined sharply against 
the clear green of Grobler’s 
Kloof, a vast, hummocky, 
grass - clad mountain, whose 
outline had dogged us from 
Dan to Beersheba, from Colenso 
to Sugar-Loaf Hill. Then two 
or three figures showed openly 
on the parapet, their uprising 
reminding one of nothing so 
much as that of a gamekeeper 
straightening his back from the 
cramp of setting his traps in a 
weasel run. 

But there was nothing of the 
gamekeeper about the man who 
first strode forward to meet us. 
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Seldom have I set eyes on a 
more magnificent specimen of 
male humanity than the com- 
mandant of the trenchful of 
Boers, Pristorius by name, a 
son of Anak by descent, and a 
gallant, golden-bearded fight- 
ing-man by present occupa- 
tion; for in far-away Middle- 
burg those mighty limbs—he 
told it us without any of that 
stupid deprecation which would 
probably have characterised a 
similar confession on the part 
of an Englishman—were wont 
to stretch themselves beneath a 
lawyer’s desk. Close on his 
heels came what a person who 
had never seen Boers before 
would have thought the 
strangest band of warriors in 
the world: old men with fiow- 
ing, tobacco-stained, white 
beards ; middle-aged men with 
beards burnt black with the 
sun and sweat of their forty 
years ; young men, mostly clean 
shaven, exhibiting strongly the 
heavy Dutch moulding of the 
broad nose and chin; big boys 
in small suits ; suits of all kinds 
and colours, tweed, velveteen, 
homespun, and “shoddy,” all 
untidy in the extreme, but 
mostly as serviceable as their 
wearers. The only sign of a 
uniform was the turn-out of 
Pristorius himself, a suit of 
well-made khaki, studded with 
silver buttons and silver stars 
wherever there was room for 
button or star. A gentleman, 
and a dandy, this Pristorius, 
who bewailed comically the loss 
of his boots and hair - brushes 
in the scurry from Monte 
Cristo. “Monte Cristo, you 
call it!” laughed he; “I call 
it a small Hell!” 

But it must not be supposed 
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that the conversation became 
general, as the novelists say, all 
at once, despite the affability of 
the commandant. At first a 
masked disposition showed itself 
in each little party to remain 
clustered round its leader, and 
even when the Britishers had 
stared and thawed sufficiently 
to allow them to separate, and 
endeavour to engage in con- 
versation individuals of their 
momentary friends the enemy, 
the latter still evinced a reserve, 
tempered with sullenness, and a 
slight admixture of rudeness, 
which rendered a rapprochement 
a task requiring no little tact 
and diplomacy. How they hate 
and suspect us, those ignorant 
back - country farmers! One 
can trace generations of mis- 
information and self-sufficiency 
in their lowering eyes, and the 
ungainly arrogance and as- 
sertiveness of their gestures. 
Here, too, it was very evident 
that it was much more difficult 
for them to conceal the natural 
discomposure which all men feel 
in the presence of the silent 
dead than for their more arti- 
ficial opponents. From the airy 
and easy demeanour of the uni- 
formed British officers, that 
dreadful plateau might have 
been the lobby of a London 
club. <A Briton is at all times 
prone to conceal his emotions, 
and certainly in this instance 
the idiosyncrasy gave him a 
great social advantage over the 
superstitious Burghers, with 
their sidelong glances and un- 
easy shiftings. But as time 
went on matters improved, and 
presently the writer found him- 
self plunged into quite an ani- 
mated discussion on the merits 
and demerits of night- attacks 
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with a deep-chested old oak-tree 
of a man, whose swarthy coun- 
tenance was rendered more 
gipsy-like by the addition of 
earrings. The opening of the 
conversation had its humours, 
“Good morning!” quoth I. 
“ Gumorghen,” rumbled the 
oak-tree sourly. “Surely we 
can be friends for five minutes,” 
I ventured, after a pause. The 
rugged countenance was sud- 
denly, not to say startlingly, 
illumined with a beaming smile. 
“Why not, indeed! why not, 
officer! have you any tobacco?” 
Out came my pouch, luckily 
filled to bursting that very 
morning, and the oak-tree pro- 
ceeded to stuff a huge pipe to 
the very brim, gloating over the 
fragrance of the “best gold 
flake” as he did so. The rumour 
of tobacco had the effect of dis- 
pelling the chill that still lin- 
gered on the outskirts of that 
little crowd, and many a grimy 
set of fingers claimed their share 
as the price of the friendship of 
the owners, the commandant 
himself not disdaining to accept 
a fill with a graceful word of 
thanks. They were out of 
tobacco in that trench, it ap- 
peared, and suffering acutely 
from the deprivation of what to 
a Boer is more necessary than 
food. Was I guilty of “aiding 
and abetting the Queen’s 
enemies” by thus easing their 
torments for a while? 
Meantime a little army of 
stretcher-bearers had come up, 
and were busy removing the 
corpses and the three or four 
unhappy men who had managed 
to keep the spark of life in their 
poor bodies during those terrible 
three days and nights. I spoke 
to two of these survivors, and 
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learned some curious facts about 
the men whose bullets had con- 
demned them to the almost un- 
imaginable torments of mind 
and body they had endured. 
The Boers, it appears, had not 
left these lonely wretches un- 
tended, though they would have 
ruthlessly shot down any one 
from our side who left cover to 
carry the sufferers in. As a 
matter of fact it was not known 
that there were any wounded 
on the plateau at all. Once in 
the night a gruff voice, appar- 
ently from within a yard or two 
of our most advanced sangars, 
had shouted out in the dark- 
ness and silence, “ Why don’t 
you come out and look after your 
wounded ?” but alas for Boer 
morality! the strange cry in 
the night had but been taken 
for a “plant,” a ruse to lure 
our riflemen from their shelters, 
and the men who heard it only 
gripped their weapons the 
firmer, and prepared for a rush, 
congratulating themselves as 
they crouched, every nerve 
strained in listening, on their 
own “slimness.” 

By this time the plateau was 
presenting quite an animated 
scene. Parties of Boers and 
British officers were strolling 
about in all directions, never 
approaching too near their re- 
spective defences. Here stood 
a little group of Dutchmen 
around a Briton, there a like 
number of Britons around an 
interesting Boer. A young 
officer of the Devons was busily 
engaged in preparing to take 
a snap-shot of the scene. Up 
rushes a youthful Boer, an ill- 
kempt, emasculated stripling, 
beseeching that his unlovely 
form might not be omitted from 
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the picture. It was amusing to 
see the anxiety on his unhealthy 
face, and the gratified smile, 
which answered the bronzed 
young Englishman’s  good- 
natured one of acquiescence, 
and then the self - conscious 
awkwardness of the youngster’s 
subsequent pose for the opera- 
tion whose results he would 
never see. 

My next conversational effort 
was with a tall, shifty-looking 
Dutchman who appeared some- 
what “out of it,” whom, there- 
fore, feelings of hospitality 
prompted me to try and put 
at his ease. (We English, I 
think, all inexplicably felt as 
if we were the hosts and the 
Boers guests on this occasion. 
Was it from a premonition that 
forty-eight hours hence that 
hill-top would be trod by no 
man without our permission ?) 
After a few desultory remarks 
upon the weather, horse-sick- 
ness, the prospects (agricultural 
only) of the next few weeks, 
&c., &c., the Burgher’s share 
in which was chiefly mono- 
syllabic and none too civil, I 
at last blurted out a question I 
had been longing to put all the 
morning, as soon as relations 
should be established on a suffi- 
ciently friendly footing. “Aren’t 
you fellows sick of this?” I 
said. “How much longer do 
you intend to keep us out here, 
and yourselves from your farms 
and families?” The reply was 
more frank than I had expected. 
“Of course we don’t like it any 
more than you do; but, three 
years, yes! three years we will 
stay out and fight!” This with 
an air as if to say, “There! if 
that doesn’t astonish you, I 
don’t know what will!” 
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“But, my friend,” I replied 
unveraciously, “we do like it; 
it is our trade—what we live for 
and by ; and as to three years, 
why, we are prepared to fight 
you for thirty, if necessary !” 

The Boer seemed surprised, 
and hadn’t the wit to hide it. 
Probably the idea of a stand- 
ing army is ungraspable by a 
real back-country guerilla re- 
publican, “ Er—er—ah—er, 
some settlement will come be- 
fore then, is it not?” he mur- 
mured. I shook my head por- 
tentously, as if to imply that 
there could be but one settle- 
ment, the undiscussable one of 
unconditional surrender. 

Several of his comrades then 
joined us, amongst them one 
or two of those offensive little 
half-bred French and Germans, 
about whom one wonders noth- 
ing so much as the reason why 
the big solemn Boers allow 
them to sully the dignity of 
their commandos. One of these, 
an under-sized_ red - headed 
atrocity, with inferior teeth, 
and a water-bottle stolen from 
a wounded man on Spion Kop 
(he informed me of this him- 
self), was also full of the sub- 
ject of night attacks. “Why 
do you seely beoble kip on, kip 
on wiz your night attags? 
You find us asleeb neffer. You 
are shot, efery one; look ere!” 
and he pointed to the corpses 
on every side. “It is verr 
sad,” chimed in a compatriot 
unctuously, and as I main- 
tained a discreet silence the 
subject did not flourish, though 
one or two Dutchmen main- 
tained a voluble argument on 
it amongst themselves for some 
time. 
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“ Ah! but the armoured train 
at Frere, zat was ze sing,” was 
the next remark I understood. 
“Ve was sorry for your brafe 
beobel, ja wohl!” 

Pristorius, in his gentle- 
manly way, next claimed the 
public ear, and the burden of 
his speech was—explosive bul- 
lets! Rather a staggerer this 
for his British hearers, who had 
lived for the last three days 
amidst an incessant shower of 
these unlawful projectiles. But 
the lawyer of Middleburg well 
knew the advantage of a “ first 
plaint,” and very grave and 
judicial were his remarks upon 
our shortcomings in this re- 
spect. Every prisoner, he 
averred, had been relieved of 
hundreds of split, dum -dum, 
and explosive bullets, until a 
pile “so high’’—he indicated 
a height of about five feet with 
one hand—stood upon Bulwana 
as a cairn, a monument to 
British perfidy. It was in 
vain that the impossibility of 
such a thing was pointed out. 
His commandantship listened 
in well-bred silence, and a well- 
bred and hardly perceptible 
shrug of his mighty shoulders. 

“Let us talk no more of it, 
it is politics!” he said with a 
smile, and brushed the crucial 
question aside as easily as he 
had done many more which 
threatened to mar the harmony 
of the proceedings. 

About this time our men 
from the sangars in rear were 
approaching somewhat too 
closely to the strolling Boer 
soldiery on the plateau, and 
the commandant began to get 
weary. At his request, there- 
fore, both sides were ordered 
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back to their lines, an opera- 
tion carried out by the Dutch- 
man by a mere wave of the arm, 
and a loud monosyllable like 
the cry of a corncrake, Our 
men thereupon retired, with 
an expression of face that 
plainly said, that where a 
Boer could walk there would 
a British soldier walk also, 
until the rights of the matter 
were settled vi et armis. It 
was funny to notice the de- 
meanour of Mr Atkins when 
in such equivocal close quarters 
to his foeman as that permitted 
by a truce in the middle of a 
long and bloody battle. It 
must be confessed that it was 
somewhat of the melodramatic 
order, doubtless a not ineffec- 
tive method of impressing 
imaginations so crude as those 
of the back-country Boers. I 
do not think that there was a 
single private soldier of her 
Majesty’s forces on that hill- 
top who had not got his arms 
folded across his breast. Thus 
they advanced, thus they stood 
and stared at their loose-jointed 
opponents, and thus they re- 
tired at the word of command, 
slowly and gravely, the em- 
bodiment of dignified discipline. 
Rather to my relief, the Boers 
did appear impressed. These 
red-necks were no “ junkers,” 
but bearded men, with all the 
bronze and fitness of four 
months’ continuous campaign- 


ing upon them. Who can say | 


but that this informal private 
view had some effect on the 
triumphant finale of two days 
later ? 

By this time—nearly 6 P.M. 
—the last dead had been col- 
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lected and buried ; the wearied 
and saddened chaplain had said 
the last solemn words over the 
huge grave containing the husks 
of so many brave departed 
spirits. The truce was at an 
end, though the influence of it 
lingered for a while even after 
Briton and Boer had parted 
with a wave of the hand or a 
ceremonious salute, or, as in 
more than one case, a curious- 
ly inscrutable auf wiedersehen. 
Not a shot broke the deathly 
stillness of that Sunday even- 
ing until 10 P.M., when appar- 
ently some overwrought Boer 
“had to let off or shout,” as a 
recruit once said in explanation 
of a shot fired by him during 
a night march at Aldershot! 
From that moment up to the 
terrific culmination of artillery 
and musketry fire on Tuesday, 
February 27, there was never 
again a cessation of the firing. 

The bombardment and storm- 
ing of Pieter’s Hill is a story of 
itself. A story of ninety-five 
heavy guns thundering lyddite 
and shrapnel on to crowded 
trenches ; of the roar and rattle 
of 25,000 rifles, and of thirty 
Maxims; of brave Boers who 
stood up like men in the in- 
fernal hail, and braver Britons 
who rushed and cheered, and 
slew and spared as _ their 
fathers had done before them ; 
of terrified men on _ ponies, 
flying and fighting with one 
another for a way from the 
pursuing peril behind; and 
eventually of silence, and the 
almost whispered word—“ The 
job is done at last, Ladysmith 
is relieved !” 

LINESMAN. 
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THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—-VIII. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


ACROSS THE VAAL— JOHANNESBURG — PANIC 


IN PRETORIA—THE FLAG 


HOISTED — A SOUTH AFRICAN MARCH — SOLDIERS’ BOOTS — MOUNTED 
ENGINEERS — COMMUNICATIONS—THE BOERS AS CAVALRY — MOBILITY 
—NATAL CLEARED—LAING’S NEK—MEMORIES OF THE VELDT. 


THE rearrangement of the 
transport had stood the test 
of the march from Bloemfon- 
tein so admirably, that Lord 
Roberts felt justified in start- 
ing for the Vaal; and rapidity 
would be again a dominant 
feature of the march. Resist- 
ance was promised at Rhenoster 
river, while at the Vaal it had 
to be reckoned upon as a su- 
preme effort of despair. But 
the tactics hitherto successful 
could still be relied on. He 
had virtually cut himself adrift 
from his one line of supply, 
trusting that daring and rapid- 
ity would carry him through. 
So on the 22nd May, after less 
than a fortnight’s halt at 
Kroonstad, he moved eighteen 
miles north, reaching, the next 
day, the south bank of the 
Rhenoster river, to find the 
Boers holding eleven miles of 
the opposite bank with a series 
of cunningly constructed rifle- 
pits resembling those at Paarde- 
berg, and gun emplacements, 
so it was reported, for fifteen 
guns; two 6-inch Creusots on 
a ridge two miles in rear: 
patches of grass had been 
burnt in front to give the 
range, which had to be care- 
fully avoided. But during the 
night the defence completely 
collapsed—the Boers trekking 


without firing a shot, doubt- 
less alarmed by the flanking 
movements of General Hamil- 
ton with the mounted infantry 
who was covering the right at 
Heilbron on the east; and of 
General French with two cav- 
alry brigades at Parys on the 
west — both columns having 
preceded the main body, mov- 
ing along the railway in the 
centre, which seemed to the 
Boers to aim at Vereeniging ; 
the eastern force making for 
Engelbrecht drift, the west- 
ern for somewhere opposite 
Parys, thus indicating a cross- 
ing to be attempted at those 
three points. But again they 
were outwitted. General French 
certainly crossed at Lindeques 
drift, opposite Parys, on the 
24th, marking her Majesty’s 
birthday by the invasion of the 
Transvaal. But on the 25th 
inst., three days after leaving 
Kroonstad, the whole distri- 
bution of the advance on the 
Vaal was changed. General 
French, on the left, kept to 
his orignal line; but General 
Hamilton crossed our front, 
screened by Gordon’s cavalry, 
and concentrated near Vrede- 
fort on the west, leaving the 
Boers, to the number of 4000, 
facing Engelbrecht drift, still 
under the impression that he 
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was advancing north. On the 
26th he crossed almost unop- 
posed some miles west of the 
railway. Colonel Henry, with 
the 4th Brigade Mounted In- 
fantry and the Bedfordshire 
Yeomanry, crossed at Viljoens 
drift to drive a mob of Irish- 
Americans before him, in time 
to prevent them from destroy- 
ing more than a single span 
of the bridge and to save the 
coal-mines on the north bank, 
besides capturing three days’ 
supplies for the army. Head- 
quarters, with the 7th and 11th 
Infantry Divisions, had moved 
from Tiabosch, seven miles 
south, to the Vaal opposite 
Vereeniging—theinfantry cross- 
ing on the 27th in a pont, with- 
out opposition, to encamp on 
the north bank. Next day a 
march of twenty miles took 
the main column to Klip river, 
where the enemy had prepared 
several positions ; but one after 
another was abandoned as Lord 
Roberts approached — pressing 
them so hard, that they had 
only just time to get their five 
guns into the train as the West 
Australians dashed into the sta- 
tion. At daybreak on the 29th 
Colonel Henry, with the mount- 
ed infantry, left Klip river, with 
orders to seize Elandsfontein 
Junction at all costs. He was 
supported by the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, which was to make 
a wide detour east of Boks- 
burg, the infantry following as 
fast as possible; then to move 
to the east of Johannesburg, 
so as to outflank the enemy’s 
defensible positions. The ad- 


vance- guard arrived at the 
junction just in time to fire 
into the last train, with half 
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the Heidelberg commando re- 
tiring from Laing’s Nek to 
Pretoria on board, when the 
line was cut and time given 
for the infantry to come up 
and complete the occupation. 
The capture was so unexpected 
that it included nine locomo- 
tives, a train laden with coal, 
and a great quantity of rolling 
stock. 

On the morning of the 30th 
Lord Roberts was at the gates 
of Johannesburg, where he re- 
ceived the town commandant, 
who begged him to delay his 
entry for twenty-four hours, 
as the town still contained 
many armed burghers,—a re- 
quest which Lord Roberts com- 
plied with, being anxious to 
avoid a disturbance in the 
streets, while the enemy were 
still holding hills in the im- 
mediate vicinity, from which 
they would need to be cleared 
off beforehand. On the 3lst, 
accompanied by the town com- 
mandant, he rode into the town 
to the Government offices, when 
the British flag was hoisted 
before a good crowd in the 
main square. A royal salute 
was fired and three cheers for 
the Queen given; the ceremony 
concluding with a march-past 
of the 11th and 7th Divisions, 
the Naval Brigade, and the 
Royal Artillery; an infantry 
brigade remaining in the town 
to preserve order; the remainder 
encamping north of it on the 
Pretoria road. 

It was sound strategy that 
induced Lord Roberts to make 
a dash for the railway junction 
at Germiston instead of Johan- 
nesburg or Pretoria, though 
the capture of the President 
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might follow. The central 
point of the railway - system 
of the State in his hands, 
ultimate resistance must be 
paralysed; for no important 
concentration could be possible, 
either at Pretoria in the centre 
or at any point outside. The 
connection by rail of the Boers 
facing General Buller at Laing’s 
Nek with Pretoria was cut, 
and any power to effect a junc- 
tion between commandos which 
were making for it was ren- 
dered hopeless. Strategically 
the possession of the junction 
commanded the railway to 
Pretoria, to Klerksdorp, to the 
Natal frontier, and to Bloem- 
fontein,—thus isolating the 
capital from the bulk of the 
Boer forces in the field; while 
the Delagoa line was within 
striking distance. This mas- 
terly stroke forced a British 
army into the Boer strategic 
centre, and it was easy to pre- 
dict that the collapse of the 
war would follow. Had the 
Boers at the commencement 
of the campaign been gifted 
with strategic intelligence, they 
would have seized Naauwpoort 
Junction, then undefended, thus 
obtaining command of the 
entire railway - system of Cape 
Colony, when they would have 
been able to ride triumphantly 
through the revolting districts, 
east; westward, through Gri- 
qualand ; and south to threaten 
Cape Town itself, there to 
dictate those terms of which 
they boasted at the time. Lord 
Methuen’s column would not 
have been able to issue out 
north to form an entrenched 
camp at Modder river, —first, 
to act as a screen in front of 


the concentration of the troops 
about to strike at Bloemfon- 
tein; then as an advanced base 
for that movement when in 
progress. The sentimentality 
which induced them to scatter 
themselves before places so 
widely separate and strateg- 
ically unimportant as Kim- 
berley and Mafeking, is a good 
example of the folly of intro- 
ducing sentiment into warfare. 

No sooner was possession of 
the junction secure than the 
mounted infantry, with a cav- 
alry brigade in support, moved 
off east, to find the Boers in 
position on some ridges south 
of the road with five guns, 
which were able to shell the 
force with some effect, as owing 
to a mishap to Klip river 
bridge it had no artillery with 
which to reply: but the 
mounted infantry managed to 
work round towards the Pre- 
toria road, and at noon gained 
a rise above Boksburg, when 
the Rand lay before them. To 
the west the column, made up 
of part of the cavalry div- 
ision, General Ian Hamilton’s 
mounted infantry, two in- 
fantry brigades, and some 
Colonials, had moved parallel 
to the main advance since it 
left the Vaal, and on the 29th 
was opposite Johannesburg, 
about twelve miles distant. 
Here it was reported that 
4000 Boers with six guns were 
in position east of Doornkop. 
Our troops hurried on to attack 
the Boer centre, which they 
found strengthened with many 
natural obstacles, the ground 
blackened with grass - fires, 
against which the khaki made 
an excellent mark. The ad- 
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vance was steady, supported by 
the guns, which after an hour’s 
fighting were able to move 
closer; Porter’s brigade riding 
out five miles farther west to turn 
the enemy’s right, which they 
succeeded in doing after contin- 
uous and stubborn resistance, 
when the infantry, pushing the 
attack home, gradually drove 
them from every kopje; the 
Gordons distinguishing them- 
selves by advancing to within 
fifteen yards of the Boers with 
fixed bayonets, when they fled 
precipitately. Commandant 
Botha and _ 100 prisoners, 
many of them foreign and 
Irish mercenaries, a Creusot 
gun, and twelve waggons of 
stores and ammunition, were 
captured. Thus the entry into 
Johannesburg was unopposed, 
not only in response to Lord 
Roberts when he knocked at 
the gates and demanded admis- 
sion, but quite as much owing 
to the action of the two columns 
on his flanks. 

The distance to Pretoria from 
Johannesburg is a little over 
thirty miles by the road, which 
at starting climbs the Wit- 
watersrand ridge that stretches 
due east and west for 100 
miles, commanding Johannes- 
burg and offering a magnificent 
position against an enemy ad- 
vancing from the south, if held 
in sufficient force. On the 
eastern extremity are the coal- 
mines of Boksburg, and every- 
where along rise the ugly 
chimneys of the gold - mines 
underneath the coarse stony 
herbage, huge rubbish - heaps 
presenting natural redoubts to 
the defence. North of the 


ridge the country is bare and 
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dreary, with green patches 
scattered along the sources of 
the Limpopo; the _ surface 
mostly free from obstacles, 
boulders, kloofs, or kopjes, but 
intersected by low ridges and 
shallow valleys. Pretoria lies 
in a large shallow basin enclosed 
by low hills, five of which are 
crowned by forts, of which two 
of the strongest profile command 
the open country south, across 
which Lord Roberts advanced. 
The troops that had marched 
through Johannesburg en- 
camped outside, facing Pretoria, 
on the2nd inst.; headquarters at 
a small inn at Orange Grove ; 
the columns which had afforded 
flanking protection as before— 
General French with three 
cavalry brigades continuing the 
enveloping movement on the 
left ; three infantry brigades, 
with the heavy guns at the 
head, on the right flank covered 
by a cavalry brigade; General 
Hamilton’s division of mounted 
infantry three miles distant 
from the left of the main 
column ; the whole covered by 
a strong force of mounted in- 
fantry. On the 3rd inst. there 
was some desultory firing on 
the scouts, but it was not till 
Six Mile Spruit was reached 
on the next day that any real 
resistance was offered. The 
Boers were found in occupation 
of both banks; but the mounted 
infantry and Royal Yeomanry 
quickly dislodged them from 
the south bank, pursuing them 
for nearly a mile, when they 
found themselves under a heavy 
fire from some guns in a well- 
concealed and commanding 
position. Our heavy guns, 
which had _ purposely been 
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placed in front, hurried up, 
supported by an _ infantry 
brigade, and after a few rounds 
drove the enemy out. An 
attempt to turn our left was 
met by the mounted infantry, 
supported by Maxwell’s infantry 
brigade, and they were finally 
driven back by General Hamil- 
ton. But night coming on, the 
pursuit had to be abandoned, 
and the troops bivouacked on 
the ground gained after nearly 
twelve hours’ marching and 
fighting; the Guards brigade 
less than four miles from the 
town on the south; General 
French with three cavalry 
brigades and mounted infantry 
to the north of it; a cavalry 
brigade between him and Gen- 
eral Hamilton’s column farther 
south ; while Gordon’s cavalry 
brigade guarded the right 
flank of the main force near 
Irene station, eight miles due 
south. 

The capture of Johannesburg 
had caused intense excitement 
in. Pretoria, where the com- 
mandants tried in vain to rally 
the burghers in retreat through 
the town, most of them with 
horses done up and themselves 
worn out and downcast; the 
artillery rapidly entraining by 
the Delagoa line, which was still 
open ; to be followed by Kruger, 
Reitz, and other members of the 
Raad, with a large sum in gold. 
On this becoming known, an 
utter state of panic and collapse 
of the government ensued,—a 
state of things in no wise al- 
layed by a report that Kruger 
had commandeered all the gold 
in the banks, and was to make 
a raid for it that night. On 
the 24th inst. the last train for 
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Delagoa Bay left, filled with 
men flying in utter panic; the 
foreign element and mercenaries 
started looting, helped by many 
burghers and men of the com- 
mandos flying through. The 
most fear was on account of 
these foreign adventurers, whose 
action hitherto had been most 
destructive when their taste 
could be indulged in with safety: 
it was only when fighting was 
required that their inclinations 
preferred activity elsewhere. 
The excitement was added to 
by the crowds of refugees com- 
ing in from Johannesburg by 
road or rail. A vigilance com- 
mittee was appointed to protect 
life and property; to be fol- 
lowed, as our army pushed 
nearer, by the Krygsraad, or 
War Council, assuming the 
powers of the government, and 
authorising Judge de Sonza 
to receive Lord Roberts. A 
committee to preserve life was 
appointed ; and as disturbance 
and bloodshed were anticipated 
among the prisoners, the Ameri- 
can Consul and Mr Leigh Wood 
insisted on twenty officers being 
liberated on parole to go to the 
men and preserve order. Their 
action quieted the people, and 
crowds of them began to as- 
semble in Church Square ex- 
pectant of the arrival of our 
troops. 

Just before dark on the 5th 
the enemy had been driven 
back from nearly all the posi- 
tions they had been holding 
round Pretoria, General Ian 
Hamilton following them up to 
within 2000 yards of the town, 
through which they retreated 
hastily ; Colonel De Lisle send- 
ing an officer after them with a 
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flag of truce demanding its sur- 
render. His demand brought 
out two officials, with a letter 
proposing an armistice to settle 
the terms, who roused up Lord 
Roberts about midnight ; to be 
told that the surrender must be 
unconditional, and that a reply 
should be forthcoming by day- 
break, when the troops had 
orders to march on the town. 
Commandant Botha replied that 
he had decided to make no de- 
fence, a decision which was con- 
firmed by three principal civil 
officials who met Lord Roberts 
as he was marching in, stating 
their wish to surrender; when 
it was arranged that possession 
of Pretoria by her Majesty’s 
troops should be taken that 
afternoon. General Pole-Carew 
with an advance-guard of the 
Coldstreams was the first to 
enter, preceding Lord Roberts 
and his staff, who rode into the 
Square at 2 P.M.; the Grenadier 
Guards forming the guard of 
honour lined the streets, when, 
in the presence of a vast crowd, 
the flag was hoisted and saluted, 
the Guards Brigade playing the 
National Anthem ; after which 
the troops, consisting of portions 
of every division of all arms, 
except the cavalry, marched 
past, the captured officers being 
present. All the prisoners had 
been released except about 900 
Colonials that the Boers had 
managed to carry off east to 
where Kruger was encamped. 
The wide gap on the east, 
which it had been impossible to 
close, allowed the great body of 
the Boers, with nearly all their 
guns, to escape. An attempt to 
cut the Delagoa line had been 
made by Major Hunter-Weston 
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with some mounted Engineers, 
escorted by 200 cavalry; but 
the party was intercepted by 
Boers in sufficient force, and a 
large quantity of rolling stock 
got away. An attempt to carry 
off the whole of the prisoners 
failed, our men capturing the 
prison guards who attempted 
to carry out the order, and hold- 
ing them prisoners till the 
cavalry came up. The Boers 
who escaped through this gap 
checked their retreat somefifteen 
miles east, where a strong posi- 
tion across the road induced 
Botha once more to make a 
stand, to delay our advance and 
give time for the more distant 
commandos to concentrate far- 
ther east. His presence acted 
as a rallying-point for the many 
bands of Boers wandering, 
without a leader, up and down 
the land, to such an extent as 
to make the collection of sup- 
plies and of arms difficult. On 
the 11th June Lord Roberts 
moved to attack them, to find 
the position they held prac- 
tically unassailable in front, 
the main strength of the Boers 
being posted on the flanks: 
experience had taught them 
our favourite mode of attack. 
Fighting went on till dark ; the 
cavalry and mounted infantry 
moving round the flanks meet- 
ing with great opposition, till at 
three o’clock the infantry ap- 
proached what appeared to be 
the key of the position on the 
left flank. It was nearly dark, 
and the whole force bivouacked 
on the ground they had won. 
General Hamilton and a bri- 
gade of Guards at the centre, 
finding that Botha in strength- 
ening his flanks had weakened 
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his centre, pushed forward and 
took the hill in front, causing 
the enemy to fall back on a 
second position, from which 
they fled during the night, as 
usual, to retire eastwards. 
During the fight Q Battery 
R.H.A., seeing a gap in the 
enemy’s line behind which two 
guns were firing shrapnel with 
damaging accuracy, hoping to 
silence them and break up his 
first line, galloped for it and 
unlimbered. At once a large 
mounted body charged in close 
formation to within sixty yards 
and opened fire. To extricate 
the guns, the 12th Lancers 
formed up in the open and 
charged ; but the Boers did not 
wait long enough for them to 
get home—they scattered, leav- 
ing ten dead on the field, and 
the guns were saved, the cavalry 
retiring under a galling fire. 
Simultaneously another mass of 
Boers attacked our right flank. 
The Household Cavalry wheeled 
out from behind a kopje and 
charged. The moral effect was 
too much for the enemy, who 
fled demoralised ; 100 of them 
in a kraal evacuated it in sheer 
terror of the sword. Later on 
the Derbyshire, C.LV., and 
Sussex regiments seized the 
ridge forming the key to the 
position and advanced to the 
assault ; but on coming to the 
top they were exposed on the 
plateau to a most deadly fire, 
and, though supported by the 
Coldstreams, were unable to 
advance, and for two hours lay 
exposed to a murderous fire, 
from an ascertained range, from 
the Boers’ second position. 
Then the 82nd Battery was 
hauled up with a desperate 
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effort and unlimbered amid a 
tornado of concentrated fire, but 
fifteen rounds of shrapnel at 
1000 yards had their effect, and 
our 5-inch guns found the posi- 
tion of their quick-firers. The 
infantry, after taking punish- 
ment all day, leapt to their feet 
and finished them with their 
bayonets. 

It was about this time that 
the force of Lord Roberts and 
that of General Buller began to 
afford each other mutual assist- 
ance: the occupation of Pre- 
toria caused numbers of Boers 
to withdraw from Laing’s Nek ; 
and Buller’s advance to Volks- 
rust, on the 13th inst., made 
those under Botha fear that 
their rear would shortly be 
threatened. In this case, as 
before, they showed a remark- 
able ability to get away un- 
molested with their guns and 
train; but the country is 
mountainous and difficult, and, 
as Lord Roberts says, “the 
great extent to be covered under 
modern war conditions renders 
progress very slow.” But be- 
hind all this must be placed 
their intimate knowledge of the 
ground—farmers, in many in- 
stances, moving across their own 
farms. An object-lesson again 
to young military talent not tc 
despise simple problems about 
hills and slopes, roads and 
streams: half an hour in the 
field is time better spent than a 
couple of hours of Jomini in 
the library. 


In the advance of Lord 
Roberts to Pretoria three facts 
stand out in bold relief—the 
military instinct which divined 
what the enemy expected him 
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to do; the legitimate use of 
mounted infantry; and the 
magnificent marching power 
of his infantry. For the first, 
he found the Boers entrenched 
across his path whenever the 
natural features of the ground 
tempted them to await his com- 
ing—at the Vet, the Zand, the 
Valsch, the Rhenoster, and the 
Klip rivers; but the wary Boer 
knew by experience his habit 
of turning a flank, and so 
extended his line of defence, 
sometimes for fifteen or twenty 
miles, laterally, a move Lord 
Roberts met by dividing his 
army into three—the central 
portion to menace and con- 
tain the position in front, while 
two portions, largely mounted, 
with sufficient infantry support 
to ensure their safety if isolated, 
moved parallel to and at some 
distance from the central force, 
thus threatening both the Boer 
flanks, uncertain which of them 
was to be turned, leaving it 
possible for one of the flanking 
columns to cross over and join 
the column opposite the other 
flank, when a combined attack 
could be made, as was done at 
Brandfort and the Vaal. This 
plan entailed the further ad- 
vantage of rapidity: instead 
of the advance being delayed, 
with loss, before each successive 
position, it was continued with- 
out a check. Brandfort was 
taken on the 3rd of May and 
Johannesburg on the 29th, a 
little under a month: if a delay 
of three days had occurred at 
the five rivers mentioned, it 
would have added a fortnight’s 
time for the Boer concentration 
on the Vaal or round Pretoria— 
themselves in the best of spirits 
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to meet the British, lessened in 
numbers, and worn-out in 
spirit owing to continued ac- 
quaintance with slouch - hats 
behind boulders. 

Secondly, the mounted in- 
fantry crossed the Vaal to 
effect a lodgment on the 
opposite bank, from which they 
covered the passage of the 
main column next day, a 
movement screened on the near 
bank by the cavalry, which 
was purely their duty; and it 
was the mounted infantry 
which galloped on in front to 
Germiston, with orders to seize 
the junction and hold it at all 
costs till the infantry came up, 
which they did, using their 
horses merely as a means of 
locomotion, the fighting to com- 
mence after they disappeared. 
The consequence of their rapid 
arrival at a coveted strategic 
point was that the Boers were 
faced by the unexpected, and 
fled with scarcely a show of 
resistance. Lastly, the march- 
ing power of the infantry, who 
after leaving Kroonstad covered 
115 miles in eight days, and this 
not on an ordinary road, with 
refreshment at frequent public- 
houses, water bubbling from 
springs every where, a temperate 
climate and a comfortable bed 
at night, nothing to carry, and 
the company of a friend to 
pass the time; but over a track 
ankle-deep in mud or sand, 
through a waterless country, 
what water there was fouled 
with the rush of animals in 
front; the streams, if any, 
slow-running through the bog, 
an ox in a pool it had made 
for itself to die in just above; 
fuel, dry cow-dung or an ant- 
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hill if any happened about, a 
fierce wind all day, loaded with 
stones and grit that blind and 
sting, under a blazing sun, 
breathing the dust-clouds that 
rise from the tramp of 10,000 
feet trudging in “fours,” packed 
close, a rifle and ammunition to 
carry, no publics on the way, 
often no tent to shelter through 
the frosty night, “ bully-beef” 
and a biscuit to fill an eager 
stomach, and a hole for the hip- 
bone when the march is over. 
A young soldier marching 
through the Free State tells 
how it is done :— 


“We had orders to march off at 4 
P.M., so we fell in, having previously 
struck camp. Then we took off our 
accoutrements and sat down. During 
that time a couple of heavy. storms 
wetted us through ; it has been rain- 
ing most of the time. Half an hour 
after we had started it was pitch 
dark ; what they called the road, a 
mere track, was over ankle-deep in 
thick, sticky mud, and it was like 
walking over a ploughed field. The 
men struggled along as best they 
could, and I acted as slave-driver in 
rear of the company: a good many 
sank exhausted in the mud, but we 
kept on till ten o’clock. Part of the 
time I was carrying two rifles ; but I 
am very fit, and did not feel it much. 
Of course our waggons, with tents 
greatcoats, and everything else, had 
stuck, and did not reach us till 
eight o'clock next morning. I spent 
most of the night walking up and 
down in the rain; there was a cold 
wind blowing, and if any one lay 
down he got so numbed that he could 
not sleep. It was a wretched night, 
and bitterly cold, as we had nothing 
but waterproof sheets to lie on. There 
is not too much to eat, but there are 
fields of mealies which fill up the gaps 
—we managed to get a chicken and a 
duck. The rations have been still 
further reduced, as we have not 
enough to last till we reach Bethulie. 
It is awful for the men—hard march- 
ing and semi-starvation. We should 


have gone on, only the oxen were too 
exhausted to go any farther. Weare 
encamped at Olivier’s farm, the Boer 
general, but we are not allowed even 
to take a few sticks to light a fire 
with, to boil some tea or cocoa, in 
spite of the numbed condition of every 
one—it makes you feel a bit sick. 
Our company was told off to help the 
ox-waggons through the drifts when 
they stuck, which they did pretty fre- 
quently; they delay us terribly ; 
starting fairly early in the morning, 
but seldom in before dark, so the men 
have to hang about waiting for them. 
My boots have gone all to pieces, 
owing to the bad state of the roads, 
and are actually in bits, but I manage 
to get along all right. We have very 
little food with us, so the commis- 
sariat officer has to commandeer at all 
the farms as we go along, to help out 
our rations. I lost half a tooth again 
eating the biscuits; they are most in- 
Seudily hard. Two of my men fell 
down flat this morning in the last 
mile, simply from exhaustion, and it 
took some time to get them round. 
On leaving Smithfield with our 
prisoners, all their relations came up 
and howled over them, bringing them 
milk, butter, &c., which they told us 
the day before could not be obtained 
for love or money. The old fraus 
were awfully indignant, and if we 
had not known how very willing any 
of them would have been to shoot us 
on sight, you might have been quite 
touched. I did not pity them a bit, 
as all the prisoners had broken their 
oaths and taken up arms against us 
for the second time. The general got 
an order to commandeer, so we now 
have large flocks of sheep, goats, and 
herds of cattle driven along with us: 
it is the very thing to bring the people 
to their senses—they won't like losing 
all their cattle. The rain is ghastly, 
and I am on picket to-night, which 
means twenty-four hours, soaked 
through, and nothing can be cooked.” 


Then those boots. If an 
officer complains that his are 
all to pieces, what must have 
been the state of the men’s? 
Now, boots are to the soldier 
as hoofs to the horse; no wise 
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man buys a horse without look- 
ing to his hoofs: to go, both 
man and horse must have some- 
thing sound to go upon. A 
good deal of care is given now 
to soldiers’ boots: they are well 
made, the leather fairly soft, 
the shape better than it was, 
perhaps as good as it can be 
for the money. The War Office 
does its share: it is the regi- 
ment that should do more. The 
cases come to the quarter- 
master, who serves out the 
contents. Tommy, as a rule, 
knows his number and gets it: 
if the boots hurt him, he can 
change them: but he is a dandy 
in the boot-and-shoe line, and 
likes them small, with pointed 
toes, and sticks to his fancy 
stoutly; so he produces bunched- 
up toes, and the joint of his big 
toe that pains, to get a lift in 
the ambulance — the boots he 
likes won’t do 115 miles in 
eight days. 

Company officers who see to 
the fit of their men’s clothes 
are hardly to blame; it is not 
their feet that the boots pinch : 
squeeze or poke how they may, 
they won’t find where the shoe 
pinches; so the man’s word is 
taken, and his boots “ will do.” 
No doubt company officers look 
to their men’s feet before and 
after a march ; feet are soaped, 
blisters are sent to the doctor, 
some feet go to hospital, but 
the boots, the cause of much, 
remain, —often sodden with 
splashing through streams, 
baked dry too soon by the sun ; 
while to sleep in them, as is 
often “in orders,” leaves the 
poor perspiring feet soft and 
tender for to-morrow’s march. 
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Any Boer successes have been 
consequent on their mobility 
meeting a slower-moving foe. 
It was mobility that rendered 
possible unexpected change of 
flank ; mobility which, round 
Dewetsdorp, allowed a smaller 
force to elude four divisions, 
two of them mounted ; mobility 
enabled them to catch us at 
Koorn Spruit and Redders- 
burg; everywhere to escape 
with their guns and waggons 
except at Paardeberg. So 
mobility has come to stay; 
the proportion of mounted 
troops will increase ; machine- 
guns that can gallop with horse 
artillery will be necessities ; 
guns of position will take a 
place in the field; traction 
engines are found useful—next 
time we fight we are going to 
do it at a trot, the days of 
“trot and walk” are over. 
The Royal Engineers are a 
dismounted corps: a troop was 
mounted in South Africa, at- 
tached to the cavalry division, 
and its work with it proves 
how essential it is to provide 
Engineers, at least a large part 
of them, with mobility. Rail- 
way and telegraph lines are 
now integral pieces of the war- 
game—the safety or destruction 
of one or other as important as 
a battle. Mounted infantry 
can assure the first ; cavalry in 
groups or small parties the 


second; their action secret, 
sudden, and _ rapid. But 
Engineers must ride with 


them. It reads so easy to 
blow up anything, but to blow 
up irreparably, requires skill 
in demolition: the capture of 
the howitzer on the hills above 
Ladysmith cost many men, 
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owing to the delay in firing the 
charge. An example of what 
trained skill can do was given 
when Major Weston - Hunter, 
R.E., with seven men of the 
field troop, were sent by General 
French to cut the railway north 
of Bloemfontein. He started at 
midnight, mounted on picked 
horses: a wide sweep had to be 
made to avoid Boer pickets; 
though the night was dark 
and the ground broken with 
nullahs the line was reached 
before daylight, and a search 
made for a place suitable for 
demolition. This was a culvert 
supported on iron girders, one 
of which was rapidly prepared 
by placing two 10 lb. charges 
of gun-cotton against the web, 
which were fired within twenty 
minutes, completely wrecking 
the line, and resulting in the 
capture of twenty-five locomo- 
tives, 108 trucks, many loaded 
with coal, and a general panic 
in the town when the line was 
reported impassable. 

Equally important is it that 
a telegraph section accompanies 
a large body of cavalry, to keep 
it in constant communication, 
during the ride, with head- 
quarters: the work done by 
the mounted troop R.E. in 
keeping Lord Kitchener at 
Klip drift informed, resulted 
in the capture of Cronje. There 
are many occasions when 
Engineers riding with a large 
independent cavalry command 
can perform useful service; as 
to find water, an absolute 
necessity for horses travelling 
fast and far; with mounted 
infantry, to bring skilled know- 
ledge to bear on the construc- 


tion and direction of hasty 
defences, when a position has 
to be held until the arrival of 
the support. It is said that 
the scratches our men made on 
the top of Spion Kop were, in 
the absence of Engineers, traced 
in impossible soil and in the 
line of prolongation of the Boer 
fire. 


The communications of the 
army stretched in a single, ten- 
uous line from the Orange river 
to the Vaal, upwards of 300 
miles, through virtually an 
enemy’s country, and proved 
a great temptation to the com- 
mandos which still ranged 
through the difficult country 
east, hoping that a sudden 
raid might cut it at an un- 
guarded point to hamper our 
advance indirectly, and assist 
their friends across the Vaal. 
Generals Rundle and Brabant, 
guarding the line, discovered 
that a mounted Boer in his 
own country is difficult to 
catch, and much too slippery 
to be drawn into an action. 
The infantry had driven them 
before them to Senekal, which 
they found deserted except by 
some Boer spies. But in the 
afternoon of the 25th inst. a 
commando entered the town, 
remaining till General Rundle, 
with the 8th Division, came 
up, when they fled to Wilkop, 
twelve miles east, leaving a 
few behind, who, assisted by 
some of the townspeople, con- 
cealed themselves in a house 
and treacherously fired, killing 
Major Dalbiac and four men. 
On the 28th inst. a report 
came in that Colonel Spragge 
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and a battalion of Yeomanry 
en route to join the Guards’ 
Brigade, were in a critical 
position three miles west of 
Lindley ; so General Rundle, 
hoping to extricate them, 
moved out against the Boers, 
who were in a position a little 
north. He found them hold- 
ing it in force, with five guns 
and several pom-poms mounted 
on a steep kopje which he 
attacked with the Grenadiers ; 
the Scots Guards and West 
Kent Regiment in support, 
moving through a _ burning 
veldt, smothered with smoke 
and driving flames, till night 
fell, the Boers still holding on 
to the kopje, from which, how- 
ever, they retreated during the 
night towards Bethlehem. In 
the morning one of them came 
in, asking that a doctor might 
be sent to attend to Com- 
mandant De Villiers, who was 
badly wounded, and admitting 
that they had lost fifty killed 
and many wounded. On the 
1st June the division marched 
east, to occupy a nek over 
which the road to General 
Brabant at Ficksburg lay, the 
Boers marching parallel; but 
our infantry outmarched them 
to gain the nek first and 
open communication with the 
Colonials, thus confining the 
Boers to the north-east corner 
of the Free State, in which 
their fighting force, with Mr 
Steyn, was gathered. Unfor- 
tunately the action near Sene- 
kal came too late to save the 
Yeomanry. On the 3lst May 
the 13th battalion had to sur- 
render to a very superior force 
near Lindley. On hearing the 
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news Lord Roberts ordered 
Lord Methuen, who was one 
march on the Heilbron side of 
Kroonstad, to hasten to their 
assistance; but though he 
started half an hour after the 
receipt of the telegram, and 
marched forty-four miles in 
twenty-five hours, he was too 
late. 

Lord Methuen and his com- 
pact force out of his way, Com- 
mandant De Wet, with 2000 
Boers and six field-guns, slipped 
round between him and General 
Rundle to make the promised 
raid on the railway. From 
Bloemfontein to the Vaal is 
200 miles, guarded by a division 
at the former place and a brigade 
at Kroonstad, about halfway. 
On the 7th June De Wet struck 
the railway at Roodeval, a 
station about twelve miles south 
of Kroonstad, where he came 
upon the 4th battalion Derby- 
shire Regiment in the act of 
detraining, who, after a severe 
fight, were taken prisoners and 
removed in all haste to Vrede. 
Ten miles of the railway on 
either side of Kroonstad was 
thoroughly destroyed and the 
telegraph cut, thus entirely iso- 
lating Lord Roberts in Pre- 
toria. General Kelly-Kenny at 
Bloemfontein despatched strong 
reinforcements to Kroonstad, as 
the Boers still showed in force 
near Honingspruit. Informa- 
tion of their activity quickly 
reached Pretoria, and Lord 
Kitchener was sent off with 
such troops as could be spared 
to Vereeniging with orders to 
push on south and open com- 
munications with Lord Methuen, 
who was reported to be fight- 
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ing ten miles south of Heilbron. 
The two forces met on the 
evening of the 10th at Smal- 
deel station, about twenty miles 
north of the Rhenoster river, 
marching to it next day, when 
De Wet was defeated, his camp 
captured, and his troops scat- 
tered in all directions. General 
Knox at Kroonstad was ordered 
to press the Boer outposts, as it 
was believed that their strength 
was exaggerated. But just a 
week after their success at 
Roodeval 800 of them attacked 
a construction train with the 
Railway Pioneers on board near 
the Zand river, when they were 
beaten back after severe fight- 
ing, Major Seymour, a gallant 
American commanding the 
Pioneers, being killed ; General 
Knox with a small force only 
just in time to drive them off 
with more loss. 

In these raids the Boers found 
that they made excellent cavalry 
for a sudden dash at an un- 
guarded point without the 
knowledge of the enemy: 
secrecy, dash, daring, and the 
aptitude for obtaining accurate 
information, all collect them- 
selves to form a genius for a 
cavalry leader. Secrecy was in 
the Boer case easy to preserve, 
as they moved in a country 
entirely on their side and hostile 
to the other. They rode pro- 
vided with the means to destroy 
rapidly and effectually; pro- 
fessional engineers might envy 
them—it was remarked by the 
troops advancing along the line 
from Bloemfontein how much 
the Boers had improved their 
system of destruction: in every 
case the demolition had been 
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very thorough, probably the 
work of Hollanders, who had 
already been caught in the act 
of blowing up bridges and 
culverts. The damage to the 
Vet river bridge was such that 
all hope of a temporary recon- 
struction was impossible. 

But with this phase of the 
campaign it is hard to be con- 
tent—blundering has occurred, 
allowing the Boers to slip away 
without any one suspecting that 
they were slipping. The attack 
on Dewetsdorp was to have 
come off on the 22nd inst., 
when five infantry and three 
cavalry brigades, with more than 
seventy guns, were involved in 
dislodging the Boers from a 
“horseshoe position.” The 3rd 
and 8th divisions of infantry 
close to, General Brabant and 
a brigade of infantry pushing 
up on the south, Ian Hamilton 
with 2000 mounted infantry and 
the 11th Division, followed by 
the cavalry of General French, 
from the north, were all kept 
waiting some days by 2500 
Boers, who slipped out after 
all. The 22nd, the day of the 
battle that was to be, went by ; 
the 23rd followed, quietly inter- 
rupted by an intermittent bom- 
bardment of the camp and the 
usual rifle-firing beyond, the 
Boers not seeming t6 realise the 
enormous strength of the force 
closing round them. The morn- 
ing of the 24th broke without 
a single shot. Rundle swung 
round to the left pivoted on 
Chermside, the mounted brigade 
on the extreme outer flank, 
General French dropping down 
from the north to joinin. Then 
the troops proceeded to turn 
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the enemy’s left, moving silent- 
ly ; and turn it they did, but it 
was a rocky plateau which they 
turned. Single men crept up 
the hill, looked into the 
trenches, and found—nothing : 
the Boers had retreated swiftly 
during the night. They had 
good information of our move- 
ments and designs, and saw the 
impossibility of standing against 
the forces that were closing in 
on them; so they delayed, 
making much show of strength 
till the last minute. On the 
night of the 22nd they sent off 
their waggons; on the 23rd 
they made their attack on 
Wepener ; and on the night of 
the 24th the men from there 
retreated to Ladybrand, the 
force we were watching at 
Dewetsdorp, acting as a cover- 
ing-party, drawing off to Tha- 
banchu. Was there no man of 
all those five infantry and three 
cavalry brigades, beside the 
gunners for seventy guns, suffi- 
ciently wide awake to hear 
2500 Boers and their waggons 
steal away from that “horse- 
shoe” which they had watched 
for days past as a cat does a 
mouse? When at school the 
professors of military science 
taught us that before you re- 
treat you light extra fires, fire 
more volleys, pull off your coats, 
and make a great show of im- 
proving your trenches, to im- 
press the other side of your 
intention to hold on to them till 
the last. The Boers did all 
this, and we believed them— 
simple soldiers ! 


But whenever the term mobil- 
ity is used we jump at the con- 
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clusion that mounted infantry 
is meant. A little common- 
sense, however, will recognise 
that the mobility of an army 
depends upon something more 
than training any one of the 
arms composing it to go faster 
than it used to go. Strategic 
mobility is achieved by a quicker- 
moving transport—tactical, by 
increasing the power of rapid 
movement of the several arms: 
roughly, cavalry by better 
mounts and less weight on the 
saddle; artillery by increasing 
the weight and range of the 
projectile, without interfering 
with the manceuvring power 
of the carriage; infantry by 
feeding and exercise, to set up 
healthy action of body and 
limbs. Mounting does not in- 
crease its mobility ; it only lends 
power of rapid locomotion to a 
section, to be used for a special 
pur And it is in the man- 
ufacture of this additional arm 
of the service that we have 
blundered. The cry in the 
street is, “Mount the infantry 
and they will go faster than 
those on the other side who 
are unmounted!” It is only 
a fraction of his infantry 
that a general can use when 
mounted; theirs is a special 
réle to which they should be 
restricted; and we must re- 
member this when we make 
them. Mounted infantry are 
not like Topsy, they don’t 
grow : a dozen Tommies turned 
into a field with a dozen ponies 
will not turn out again as 
mounted infantry. Up to now 
the method of turning them 
out has been half-hearted, and 
therefore bad: they are no one’s 
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child, because in their produc- 
tion we have trodden on too 
many toes. First, the colonel 
of a regiment gets an order to 
send a dozen men to be trained ; 
they must ride, at least a little ; 
shoot well, and be good char- 
acters—about the pick of his 
regiment ; men known as handy 
men, good fellows all round, 
favourites in the company, with 
an influence for good over their 
comrades: but the order is 
peremptory, the dozen men are 
sent, and the colonel’s toes are 
trodden on. After their train- 
ing they return as smart as 
spurs, putties, and _ horsiness 
can make them; and poor 
Tommy, who has been doing 
“ flat-foot ” round the barrack- 
square ever since, hears tales 
of “the camp,” trotting past 
the Queen, and other fairy 
tales which paint his own strolls 
through the back streets of the 
garrison town with dulness ; 
so his toes are trodden on. 
The regiment goes on service, 
and the gaps left by these men 
are filled by reservists—willing 
men enough, but strangers. The 
men don’t know them; they 
don’t like to ask them to the 
canteen—perhaps they are tee- 
totallers; the officers don’t know 
them ; the colonel can’t ask them 
after their wives—perhaps they 
are not married ; wherever they 
fall in there is a little gap, and 
the old regiment feels it. After 
a time the original groups 
that Tommy knew, now trans- 
figured into troopers whom he 
does not, are collected into a 
battalion ; then brigaded under 
a general who sees a flock of 
many men who can ride a little, 
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shoot a little, and don’t get 
drunk ; not quite sure of them- 
selves, the general not quite sure 
of them,— generals have toes 
like smaller men. Mounted in- 
fantry is a factor in the army to 
be taken seriously. 

The elevation of an infantry 
regiment to mounted infantry 
will not be thorough if those 
spurs remain—they are such 
absorbing ornaments. As long 
as a man can listen to their 
jingle, so long will he flatter 
his infantry conscience that he 
is @ mounted man. The pos- 
session of them develops pride of 
place above his fellow-creatures 
on foot: he is a mounted man, 
only dismounted, after a fight, 
to eat his dinner; riding is so 
much more glorious than tramp- 
ing, two deep, with your nose 
in the seat of your front-rank 
man’s trousers. The ponies will 
go fast enough, perhaps too 
fast for the pleasure of the man 
outside, without them, and they 
certainly will not assist him 
when fighting. An officer who 
had been nineteen years a cap- 
tain, waiting for his brevet, 
when it came clapped the in- 
signia of his field rank on 
his heels and went out to 
enjoy the “present” from the 
nearest sentry, but Tommy only 
“shouldered ”—it was “ carry 
arms” in those bygone days. 
“ Why don’t you present, sir?” 
asked the brevet-major ; ‘‘don’t 
you see that I am a field- 


officer?” ‘ Please, sir, I didn’t 
know you was.” “Not know 
it !”—expletives — “can’t you 


9» 
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see my spurs 
Men should be enlisted who 
have some knowledge of horses : 
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the men that join the infantry 
are not quite sure at which end 
of a horse his head or his tail is. 
You may teach them to ride, but 
when they are in the saddle their 
energies will be engaged in re- 
maining there: one tailor will 
slacken the pace of a score of 
men on horseback. To ask a 
hundred dislocated units to form 
a company is to ask a mob to 
do soldiers’ work. It is co- 
hesion that, transforms mobs 
into armies; without associa- 
tion there will be no cohesion, 
and the army will remain a 
mob. If there is one reputa- 
tion that has survived South 
Africa, it is that of our regi- 
ments, always the glory and 
the mainstay of the British 
army. Mounted infantry is a 
recognised branch of the army, 
and means must be found to 
provide a force possessing the 
advantages of the regimental 
system without wrecking other 
systems to procure it. A letter 
to the ‘Times’ says: ‘“ Convert 
the eight Rifle, two Scottish, 
and two Irish battalions into 
mounted infantry; teach them 
to ride, simplify the drill, cause 
them to devote special attention 
to rifle-shooting, and we should 
have a force of 12,900 mounted 
infantry, completely organised, 
and imbued with that strong 
esprit de corps which is one of 
the greatest factors in the field. 
And the wretched makeshift 
arrangements by which our in- 
fantry battalions are now robbed 
of some of their best officers 
and men as soon as fighting 
is in prospect would happily 
terminate.” 
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On the 9th June General 
Buller rode out to Majuba to 
hold a conference with the Boer 
commandants to arrange terms 
of surrender of Laing’s Nek ; 
but on their representation that 
they could not surrender with- 
out instructions from Pretoria, 
he agreed to delay his advance 
for three days,—a respite of 
which they took, probably, full 
advantage. When the time 
was up he sent the 10th in- 
fantry brigade with the South 
African Horse to seize Van 
Wyk Hill, ten miles north-west 
of Newcastle and south of the 
entrance to Botha’s Pass, which 
order was carried out with slight 
resistance. Next day some 
heavy guns were got into posi- 
tion there, and on Inkwelo, a 
hill about the same distance 
north of the pass, thus com- 
manding the entire entrance 
from either side. An attack 
followed, made by the 5th 
infantry division, on Spitz Kop, 
a hill commanding the entrance 
to the pass itself, and reported 
to be held by 2000 Boers: this 
was carried with great dash, 
and as it outflanked the Boer 
positions farther north they 
were forced to retire some 
twenty-six miles north-west. 
On the 9th instant the troops 
halted to allow the train to 
come up. On the following 
day General Hildyard came in 
touch with the Boers at Gans 
Vlei, ten miles north, large 
parties, amounting to about 
3000, crossing over in retreat 
from Laing’s Nek. The Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, in front, attacked 
at once, holding them till rein- 
forced by another squadron, 
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when the retreating Boers were 
driven back across the ridge 
with considerable loss. This 
action arrested their retreat, 
and helped on to their defeat 
next dav. They were found in 
occupation of a high, unbroken 
range of hills over which the 
Volksrust road passes at Al- 
mond’s Nek, the last defile in- 
tervening between our troops 
and Charlestown. A _ fierce 
struggle for its possession en- 
sued, the brunt of the fighting 
falling on the 2nd battalion 
Dorsetshire regiment, who car- 
ried the Nek at the point of the 
bayonet, and on the 3rd cavalry 
brigade, who were heavily at- 
tacked from the very broken 
country on the right ; the Boers 
retreating to evacuate Laing’s 
Nek and Majuba during the 
night, and allowing the passage 
of the 2nd Division, from In- 
gogo, across on the following 
day. Thus by a_ judicious 
turning movement the historic 
pass, with its miles of trenches, 
schanzes, emplacements, and 
what not, passed into our 
hands with comparatively little 
loss. General Buller cleverly 
outwitted their defenders by 
making a show of his intention 
to operate against their left; 
then, masking their front by a 
well-simulated feint, making 
rapidly with all his force for 
their right, where he was not 
expected. 

The highest praise is due to 
him for his application of tactics 
to the enemy’s habits of thought 
and to the characteristics of 
the ground. He made a flank 
march of fifty miles, over country 
broken and difficult everywhere, 
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against a large force of the 
enemy, which he fought four 
times, to succeed in clearing 
Natal of the Boers with a loss 
of 30 killed and 130 wounded. 
A story went the round of the 
newspapers that his plan was 
helped by Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who is said to have told Joubert, 
at the memorable conference 
after Majuba, that if the war 
had continued it was his inten- 
tion to push him out of Laing’s 
Nek by a turning movement to 
the east—the plan actually in- 
tended at the time being to dis- 
card tactics altogether, as Sir 
Evelyn knew that the defence 
rested entirely on rifle - fire 
without the assistance of artil- 
lery, and to gallop three cavalry 
regiments up the road leading 
across the Nek, when, though 
we should have lost some men, 
it would have been won, the 
Boers of that day having a 
wholesome dread of attacking 
cavalry. 

On reaching Volksrust the 
Natal column emerged once 
again, after six months among 
the mountains, into the pleasant 
sunlight. In front was a shal- 
low valley bordered by slopes 
rising into low ridges—always 
trending apart, till Paarde Kop 
stands up on the west, the last 
of the kopjes on the road to 
Pretoria ; farther back, on either 
hand, the peaks of the Drakens- 
berg, fading, to disappear in the 
far distance ; beyond, the bound- 
less veldt, lonely land and space. 





The veldt—what memories 
the word calls up! The vast 
silence of its sweet savagery ; 
the voice of the wind that 
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sweeps its welcome to us over 
the grass, stems that wave and 
curtsey to it, bustling along to 
fill us with quick life. All else 
is still—all sounds forgotten— 
boundless space to fling out your 
arms in ecstasy of freedom; 
your pony and yourself the 
only life—no, there is something 
living out beyond and every- 
where. It is feeding-time ; you 
off-saddle on the crest of a green 
billow, knee -halter the pony 
and start him off to feed; you 
do the same. Nothing across 
that sea of swells, stilled into 
green death by the magic of the 
land,—nothing? Close beside 
you stands a springbok, taper 
and graceful: a glance, and it 
springs away, an indiarubber 
sprite, hardly bending the grass 
tops which yonder have bunched 
round a walking -stick, the 
handle a bird’s head, that turns 
to keep an eye on you—a paauw. 
Out of its burrow creeps an ant- 
bear, flat-tailed and shaggy, to 
turn its face up and blink after 
the darkness of its hole; and 
postures, pitching somersaults 
in sheer delight to be alive. 
Three vultures squat by a car- 
cass in the hollow by the spruit, 
a comrade soaring overhead, a 
speck against the sky. The 
veldt lifeless !—when a thousand 
cities round you teem with 
working life—the population of 
an empire under each cupola of 
sun- baked mud—white ants 
innumerable. Those blocks of 
stone, small and big, flung to 
make a kopje, the crannies 
ablaze with reds and golds of 
the tritomas, rocketing; sun- 
shades for the squirrels to lie 
and pant under. In the vlei 
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the cranes are standing in the 
shallows ; farther in, flamingoes, 
up to their knees, in conclave, 
their heads, clumsy and solemn, 
all with one eye upon you ; then 
the flock rise and the still water 
catches the reflections of the 
circles that they draw against 
the sky—now snow, now pink. 
Beyond, a salt lake, a sheet of 
silver spread in the valley; a 
ripple and three dots push 
through, and the eyes that are 
in them, seeing safety, grow 
larger as the great beast their 
owner rolls ashore; his foot- 
steps, squelching the swamp 
into round pools, a foot or more 
across, marking the path of 
Behemoth. A whir of wings; 
it is bedtime for the water- 
birds—ducks, geese, and swans 
—each settle with much lan- 
guage, select in their own circle, 
and prune, and quack, and go 
to sleep. There is a tin store 
to which a troop of Kaffir girls 
are winding, chattering merrily, 
their nut-brown bodies, follow- 
ing the other, with a bead to 
cover them. That Kloof fringed 
with cactus bushes ends in a 
cliff, grey and precipitous, trel- 
lised with creepers ; and looking 
up you feel you are not alone,— 
some one is there, like unseen 
tenants in an empty house—just 
a little creepy! The leaves 
rustle and a ball pushes out, 
high up—then a pair of eyes 
that sparkle in a child’s brown 
face watching you. You know 
the trick—a chunk of tobacco 
held up and a man comes out; 
halting, shaggy hair, and 
nothing else; a dweller in the 
caves, Then his arm flings up. 
“Tnkos!” You nod, and he is 
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at your side: you question him. 
“Intombie?” A nod; ‘‘ Muchla 
Intombie '—bacco?” Another 
nod, and he is off to the creepers, 
now instinct with a hushed 
chatter of voices, to come out 
again dragging a nut - brown 
girl, shrinking and graceful, 
maidenly conscious, with perhaps 
a bead, more likely not ; her open 
palm held up for “bacco,” to 
disappear with her treasure, like 
a flash, behind the creepers. 
Everywhere the ant-heaps and, 
in between, those memories, 
reputations made or lost, sleep- 
ing under the veldt. How 
they throng !— trooping back. 
Colley—ardent and brave—who 
tried the impossible ; beloved by 
all, most by that tattered group 
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that stood beside him lying 
under the shadow of that 
accursed hill We did not 


listen to the whisper of the 
veldt telling that 200,000 Eng- 
lishmen were coming to avenge 
our comrade. Trooper Hall, 
only a Colonial, who gave his 
life to save us outside Stander- 
ton; the old people in Aus- 
tralia sit and gaze at a scrap of 
paper, framed, which tells them 
of their boy’s gallantry and of 
the Cross he earned. Wilkin- 
son, at the Ingogo, carrying 
comforts to the wounded 
drowned and dead. Anstruther 
and his regiment, murdered with 
him at Bronkhorst Spruit—sad 
memories that the veldt keeps 
in its silent hold. 








1 « Are there any girls?” 


** Yes, pretty girls.” 
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DISTRACTED CHINA, 


For years it has been a com- 
monplace of Oriental politics 
that China is hastening to its 
ruin, and since the days of 
the T’aip’ing rebellion there 
have always been in our midst 
prophets of evil who have 
warned us that the days of 
the empire are numbered. It 
cannot be denied that at the 
present moment there are out- 
ward and palpable signs which 
might, if counter tokens were 
ignored, be held to point to 
that most undesirable consum- 
mation. The political atmos- 
phere is full of “treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils,” and the 
several factions into which the 
empire is divided are busy mar- 
shalling their forces and crossing 
their swords in action. But 
threatened States live long, and 
we have ever before us the ex- 
ample of the Sick Man in 
Europe, whose empire has 
long known no other than 
the parlous state in which 
China now finds itself. But 
with that vitality which be- 
longs to rickety States, Turkey 
has survived all dangers and 
vicissitudes, and the Sultan, 
who was lately a byword of 
scorn, has within the last year 
gained distinction as the host 
and entertainer of one of the 
most powerful sovereigns in 
Europe. Nor can it be said 
to have been from any wisdom 
on the part of her rulers that 
Turkey had been thus saved 
from destruction and promoted 
to honour. On the contrary, it 
is obvious that her fortunate 
position is entirely due to the 


jealous rivalry which consumes 
the European States at the very 
mention of the possible collapse 
and consequent partition of the 
empire. 

The same fortunate conjunc- 
tion of circumstances is now 
operating in the East for the 
maintenance of the integrity 
of China, and we believe that. 
the Powers which are ready 
to support that ancient State 
are stronger than those which 
are against her; and that, 
unless some most unforeseen cir- 
cumstances arise, Kwang-hsii’s 
successor will enjoy an undi- 
minished inheritance. Writers 
and politicians have long 
pointed the finger of scorn, 
and with justice, at the poli- 
tical ignorance and supreme 
weakness which characterise 
the present Government of 
China. But it is this weak- 
ness which is her strength; 
and though the ignorance of 
her rulers is supreme, it is 
partly counterbalanced by a 
cunning trafficking in politics 
which embraces what the mem- 
bers of the Tsungli Yamén are 
good enough to call their 
policy. 

It is a patent fact that in 
one sense the worst enemies 
which the dynasty possesses are 
those of its own household. 
And more especially is this true 
at the present time, when the 
peril which is most imminent is 
the threatening attitude of the 
Boxers, or, to give them their 
more correct and certainly more 
euphemistic title, the “Fists of 
Righteous Harmony.” This 
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confederation, which now num- 
bers some millions, would prob- 
ably have pursued an obscure 
and ignominious career had not 
the light of imperial favour 
caused it to blossom out into 
a large and dangerous associa- 
tion. It is difficult to divine 
the principles which guided the 
Dowager-Empress to the choice 
of this society as her weapon. 
Its origin was insignificant, and 
its headquarters—the province 
of Shantung—is at a consider- 
able distance from the metro- 
polis. It may be that the 
vigorous hostility which the 
members showed towards for- 
eigners generally entitled them 
to recognition at her hands; or 
it may be that she determined 
to use them as a counterblast 
to the German occupation of 
Kiaochow. But, however that 
may be, the Emperor’s leaning 
towards reform, and the con- 
sequences which followed from 
the ill-considered schemes which 
he adopted, have stamped on 
the Regent’s mind an indelible 
impression. She sees in reform 
the abrupt overthrow of the 
present system of government, 
the downfall of the less intel- 
lectual Manchu before the 
quicker - witted Chinese, and, 
last but not least, her own de- 
position. 

It must be confessed that, 
having only such consequences 
of reform as the Emperor’s 
actions supplied for her object- 
lesson, there is something to be 
said for this attitude. The 
wholesale dismissal of officials 
of the first rank, the abolition 
-of offices, and the confiscation 
of temples and monasteries 
which marked the short period 
when K’ang Yuwei had the ear 
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of his imperial master, were 
enough to shock her hyper- 
conservative principles. In her 
opinion there could be no ques- 
tion as to the virulence of the 
poison, and there could be no 
two opinions as to its source, 
The influence of foreigners was 
everywhere observable, and 
many of the reformers were 
notoriously Christians. These, 
then, were the roots of the mis- 
chief, and it has been to com- 
pass the destruction of these 
two parents of evil that she has 
devoted her energies since the 
coup d@’ état. 

Her first measure — and it 
was taken with no faltering 
steps—was to restore to power 
the hardened reactionaries 
whom the Emperor in his new 
zeal had deprived of office. It 
will be remembered that among 
the reforms instituted by 
Kwang -hsii was a law con- 
ferring on all subjects the right 
of memorialising the throne. 
Acting on this permission, a 
certain secretary of the Board 
of Rites handed to his superiors 
a memorial which he had drawn 
up advocating certain reforms. 
In their wisdom the presidents 
and vice-presidents refused to 
present the paper, on the grounds 
that its contents were revolu- 
tionary (everything which is 
not sanctioned by Confucius is 
revolutionary in the eyes of the 
orthodox Mandarins), and urged 
him to revise his recommenda- 
tions. This he stoutly refused 
to do, and thereupon the 
Manchu president of the Board 
denounced him as a dangerous 
character, and recommended 
that he should be cashiered. 
But the president had reckoned 
without his host, and to his 
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infinite astonishment the Em- 
peror, instead of adopting his 
views, summarily dismissed him 
and his colleagues with con- 
tumely for disobedience to the 
imperial command. 

Thunderstruck and _ con- 
founded, the deposed potentates 
went off straight to the Em- 
press’s palace, which had of 
late become a veritable cave of 
Adullam, and poured their tale 
of woe into her sympathetic 
ears. With ready zeal she 
adopted their cause, and signal- 
ised her return to power by 
restoring them to office, and by 
heaping honours on their heads. 
The president was promoted 
over the Court of Censors, and 
was granted the distinguished 
honour of being allowed to ride 
within the precincts of that 
imperial holy of holies, the For- 
bidden City. A like distinction 
was conferred on one of the 
vice-presidents, who was also 
appointed viceroy of the pro- 
vince of Fuhkien ; and rewards 
of less note were showered on 
all those who had earned her 
gratitude by upholding tradi- 
tion in defiance of the command 
of the Emperor. 

One other obstructive official 
had a still more exciting ex- 
perience of the sharp changes 
of fortune. The Viceroy Jung- 
lu had been denounced to the 
Emperor as one who was hope- 
lessly anti-reform, and as this 
at the moment was a capital 
offence, Yuan Shihkai, formerly 
Chinese Resident in Korea, was 
sent with a special edict and a 
sharp sword to behead him. 
But, for some reason, the heart 
of the messenger of death mis- 
gave him, and instead of cutting 
off the offending viceroy’s head, 
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he paid him a formal visit, and 
communicated to him the strin- 
gent measure which he had been 
ordered to carry out. Not un- 
naturally the viceroy took alarm, 
and hurried off with a small 
escort to the same goal to which 
the cashiered officers of the 
Board of Rites had betaken 
themselves. There he found 
the same comfort as had been 
graciously given to them, and 
met with a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the loss of his viceregal 
position in the appointment of 
Generalissimo of the armies of 
Chihli and of the northern fleet, 
“with supreme command, and 
with the power of life and 
death.” 

These are the men who, 
having escaped death and dis- 
honour, are now, with others 
like - minded with themselves, 
directing the policy of the em- 
pire. It is not to be expected 
that, after such experiences as 
these, they should be anything 
but bitterly hostile to reforms 
of every kind. Henve when the 
Boxers appeared on the scene 
they bade them heartily wel- 
come, and as any stick was 
good enough to beat foreigners 
and reformers with, they com- 
bined with the Empress in 
taking these banditti under 
their protection. It is hardly 
possible that they could have 
foreseen the full and rapid effect 
of their ill-considered action. 
With marvellous rapidity the 
movement has spread, fed by 
plunder, until now its ragged 
regiments are to be found from 
almost one end of the empire | 
to the other. But they are a 
rabble, they are badly armed, 
and their organisation is of the 
rudest description, A _ single 
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English regiment would pro- 
bably scatter any force that 
they could put into the field. 
And thus, though they repre- 
sent a real danger to isolated 
individuals and such small com- 
munities as are scattered over 
the interior of the country, they 
are powerless to do more than 
mischief against any organised 
forces at the treaty ports. 

Of themselves they can do 
very little except rob and pillage, 
but the real peril lies in the con- 
tingency that the well-armed 
troops of northern China may 
join their ranks. There is a 
very slight dividing line be- 
tween a Chinese soldier and a 
brigand, and a very small in- 
ducement would be required to 
make the followers of Tung 
Fuhsiang into hardened Boxers. 
In all movements of this sort 
the men of action, who at first 
represent the extreme section, 
are passed and left behind by 
leaders of still more pronounced 
views; and in this, as in the 
present case, lies the prospect 
of a hopeful issue. Jung-lu, 
after his escape from the su- 
preme peril which threatened 
him, was regarded as the ad- 
vance-guard of the reactionary 
forces, and for a time he justified 
the idea, being looked upon by 
his followers as a respectable 
representative of extreme meas- 
ures. But there were forces in 
the background which forbade 
the possibility of any halting- 
place short of anarchy, and with 
the appearance on the scene of 
Kang Yi and Tung Fuhsiang, 
Jung-lu was relegated to the 
position of a half-hearted sup- 
porter of a moderate policy. 
Being in command of a large 
force of troops, and being in- 
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timately associated with Prince 
Ching, who until yesterday was 
the President of the Tsungli 
Yamén, he was not, however, a 
man who could be treated as a 
nonentity, and his advice had 
weight with his imperial mis- 
tress, when it suited that im- 
perious lady to adopt it, and 
only then. When the question 
of the trial of the six reformers 
came up for discussion, he was 
in favour of a judicial examina- 
tion into the charges brought 
against them. But neither 
justice nor mercy are qualities 
which appeal in any way to his 
opponents, and Kang Yi him- 
self carried an imperial order 
for instant execution, which sent 
to death the six martyrs to 
reform without the semblance 
of a trial. 

As it was then, so now the 
same process is going on. It 
would almost seem as though 
Kang Yi’s views had ceased to 
satisfy the extreme party, and 
that Tung fFuhsiang had 
usurped the place which he 
used to occupy. This man is 
a truculent ruffian, without any 
redeeming quality to which his 
best friends can point. He 
is supremely ignorant, a pre- 
tentious swashbuckler, and a 
confirmed anti- reformer. Un- 
fortunately he has lately gained 
credit in the field by sup- 
pressing a Mohammedan re- 
bellion in Kansu, when his 
methods in moments of victory 
were those of a common 
butcher. Flushed with victory 
and crowned with honours, he 
has been summoned, at the 
head of his troops, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Peking; and as 
a sign of his ascendancy it 
may be noted that it was he, 
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and not Jung-lu, who was ap- 
pointed to escort the Emperor 
and Dowager-Empress on their 
return from the Summer Palace 
to Peking a few days ago. 
Matters have thus reached 
a point where a cleavage has 
occurred in the ranks of the 
extreme party. The dismissal 
of Prince Ching from his post 
at the Tsungli Yamén has 
lately emphasised the division, 
and has added a powerful sup- 
porter to Jung-lu’s following. 
The two forces are now prac- 
tically ranged in opposition to 
each other, and it requires but 
the smallest inducement to 
make them fly at each other’s 
throats. There is no considera- 
tion that moves Orientals to 
take action more certainly than 
the belief that they are strongly 
supported, and if the European 
Powers were, even at this 
eleventh hour, to take a strong 
line and to remove the Dowager- 
Empress from the scenes of her 
present activity, the majority 
of the leaders of opinion, with 
the exception of those who are 
irrevocably committed, would 
range themselves on the side 
of the young Emperor. The 
appeal would be to their loyalty, 
not to their disloyalty, and all 
those natives who have watched 
the course of events, especially 
since the Japanese war, and 
have recognised the disastrous 
consequences of the policy which 
the Empress represents, would 
give in their adhesion to the 
throne. Although patriotism, 
in our sense of the word, is 
almost unknown in China, a 
deep sentiment of regard and 
veneration attaches to the 
person of the Son of Heaven, 
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and when this feeling coincides 
with the interests of peace and 
plenty, it is certain to become 
dominant. 

It is a mistake to suppose 
that the views of such men as 
Kang Yi and Tung Fuhsiang 
are generally adopted by the 
educated classes. A vast 
amount of Western knowledge 
has of late been widely diffused 
throughout the empire, and 
though it by no means follows 
that those who have drunk at 
this spring of wisdom have 
become pro-foreign in their 
opinions, — even K’ang Yuwei 
is by no means an ardent pro- 
foreigner, —they have learnt 
to see that the old line of policy 
which the Empress and her 
satellites would perpetuate, and 
which, as their observation has 
told them, reduced their armies 
to rabbles and their fleets to im- 
potence, can bring nothing but 
disaster on the empire. Imbued 
with this idea, an appeal to 
their loyalty, and especially an 
appeal which is likely to win, 
would find a ready response. 

It would be quite within the 
range of practical politics to 
remove the Dowager - Empress 
to a region sufficiently remote 
to prevent the possibility of 
any further political intrigues 
on her part, and the Emperor 
might be encouraged to call to 
his counsels such men as Prince 
Ching, Jung-lu, Chang Chih- 
tung, Liu K’uni, and others. 
The instalment of these men, 
far from outraging the feelings 
of the educated classes, would 
be welcomed by them as a guar- 
antee that at least an attempt 
was being made to establish 
order in place of chaos, and to 
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consolidate the empire instead 
of wasting its strength. They 
would recognise that no un- 
worthy truckling to foreigners 
would be possible under such an 
administration, and they would 
at the same time feel assured 
that all their best interests 
would be safeguarded. At the 
present moment the people are 
swayed, to some extent unwill- 


ingly, by Tung Fuhsiang and 


Since the above was put into 
type, events in China have been 
marching apace. The contin- 
gency foreshadowed in the pre- 
ceding pages, that the im- 
perial troops might combine 
with the Boxers, has become a 
fact, and by firing on the allied 
fleets at Taku, the Dowager- 
Empress has practically de- 
clared war against Europe and 
civilisation. To all those who 
are unaware of the gross ignor- 
ance and dense stupidity, so far 
as foreign affairs are concerned, 
which characterise the ordinary 
conduct of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, this last act must appear 
astounding in its folly. But to 
close observers it seems to fol- 
low in the usual course. All 
European complications with 
China have been inaugurated 
by similar acts of violence, and 
by a complete disregard, due to 
ignorance, of the forces which 
the State may be ranging 
against itself. After a few 
engagements, in which the utter 
incapacity of the Chinese to 
meet Europeans in the field 
will be demonstrated, negotia- 
tions for peace will be opened, 
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his colleagues ; but if once the 
Emperor were placed in a posi- 
tion to get rid of the evil coun- 
sellors who now surround his 
throne, and to place the admin- 
istration of affairs in the hands 
of competent men, the country 
would rally to him, and the 
empire would arise all the 
stronger and better for the 
ordeal through which it is now 
passing. 

June 21, 1900. 
and the Mandarins will strive, 
by degrading the warlike 
officials whose actions they 
have prompted, and by utilising 
the offices of Li Hung-chang 
or some other crafty negotia- 
tor, to rob the foreigners of as 
much of the just prizes of 
victory as is possible. It ap- 
pears likely that this stage in 
the dispute is already approach- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that 
the European  diplomatists, 
warned by ‘past experiences, 
will rather take as their models 
the Japanese negotiators of 
the treaty of Shimonoseki than 
the past pliable framers of 
British Conventions. 

A satisfactory feature in the 
situation is the attitude of the 
two great Viceroys on the 
Yang-tsze Kiang mentioned 
above, Chang Chih-tung and 
Liu K’uni. These officials have 
had the courage and wisdom to 
denounce the Boxers, and to 
call on all well-disposed sub- 
jects of the throne to rally 
to the cause of law and order. 
It is on such men as these that 
the best hopes of the empire 


depend. 
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